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Her Second Childhood 


Eating the simple, nutritious foods 
“wa that keep the mind buoyant and 
=, the arteries soft and pliable is the 
A ey surest road to the bounding, ex- 
he uberant health of children. You 
can postpone Old Age through 
the constant com- 
panionship of 
children and 
through eating the 
simple, natural 
and well-cooked 

foods. 











Shredded Wheat 


supplies in well balanced proportion the greatest amount of nu- 
triment with the least tax upon the digestive organs. It contains 
all the material for replenishing the daily waste of tissue and at 
the same time supplies a laxative element that keeps the colon 
clean. A food for all ages—for babies, mothers and grandmoth- 
ers—for invalids and athletes—for outdoor men and indoor men. 


Being ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, it is 
easy to prepare with Shredded Wheat a deli- 
cious, nourishing meal in a few moments. Al- 
ways heat the Biscuit in the oven to restore its 
crispness. Serve with hot or cold milk, adding 
a little cream and salt. Delicious for any 
meal with sliced bananas, baked apples or 
other fruits. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, 
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Across the Atlantic in a Shallop 





BY CHARLES 


AILORS disagree as to 
the exact dehnition of 
a shallop; but as that 
is what a 
the expedition called 
our twenty - two - ton 

ys a schooner, the Kitty 4., 
we let his appell: ation stand. She was a 
little two-master, fifty-three feet on the 
water-line, and sixteen-foot beam; black- 
hulled and tall-sparred, she lay rakishly 
alongside Pierson’s Wharf at Newport. 

As the Canary Islands and adjacent 
groups offered opportunities for further 
scientific research, the “West African 
Islands Expedition” was organized, and, 
after many delays, June 27th found 
eight men aboard the little schooner. 
All had seen some subtle Circe beckon 
from the mystic land of discovery and 
adventure, more irresistible than the 
effete, sedentary callings our increasing- 
ly fixed order of things imposes. 

In these days of steam and electricity, 
the picturesque “‘wind-jammer” is fast 
disappearing below the horizon of time; 
the old life of those who go down to the 
sea in sailing-ships is fast going by, 
passing forever —with its creaking 
blocks, bellying sails, and rakish spars; 
with its sailors’ chanteys, lore, and ver- 
nacular, and all that element of romance 
and chance due to dependence on winds, 
currents, and tides. 

The eight men comprised the schoon- 
er’s owner, Henry R. Amory, who cap- 
tained her; William G. Erving, M.D., 
and myself; H. Buvig, mate; three 


WELLINGTON 


member of 


FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 


sailors; and a cook, Wilson by name. 
The mate—short, muscular, and fifty- 
hve—like his Norse ancestors, followed 
the sea. “Three times,” as he expressed 
it, “I was wrecked and the only man 
saved, except once there was me and 
the dog.” 

The youngest sailor, barely twenty- 
one, was fair-haired John Hanson, a 
powerful Dane. At thirteen he was 
bound for Iceland, “‘ki-yi” brushes and 
“holy stones” in his tender hands for 
the daily work—3 a.M. to 8 P.M.—at 
three dollars a month. When John 
learned that the Kitty 4. was a “‘sailer,” 
he saw a chance to save long- voy age 
money, with a touch of excitement in 
the game. 

Harold Ness, short, blond, and husky, 
who hailed from Christiania, had a pro- 
pensity to ship wherever there was ad- 
venture. Since fourteen he had crowded 
on full sail into the latter portion of his 
twenty-seven years. Once down with 
*“‘vellow jack” in a Cuban coast town, 
he was caged like a wild animal and left 
alone for days in delirium. His last ex- 
perience was drifting in mid-ocean in 
a ship’s boat after the ill-fated Denver 
went down. 

It came about that Harold and Henry 
Wyman, ten years his senior, “hove to” 
by a ship-chandler’s shop on the harbor 
side of Atlantic Avenue—that attractive 
mud-hole of Boston’s water-front. Hen- 
ry, a picturesque Down - East sailor, 
sinewy and shrewd, had taken his turn 
at mechanics and lumber-jacking. But 
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652 HARPER’S 
his last venture was following the Afri- 
can Grain Coast for the American Trop- 
ical Trade Company, on a bark affec- 
tionately known by her crew as The 
Drifting Curse. 

“Where are you shipping?’ 
old, as he ranged alongside. 

“Me? I’m logged for the yacht 
Sea Call, But there’s going to be ladies 
aboard, and I’ve *bout decided I can’t 
be touching my hat and polite on the 
lingo all the time. I’d rather ship where 
there ain’t no skirts. Where are you 
going?” 

“To Africa in a rowboat,” says Har- 
old, “Why don’t you come? 

“TH talk it over with the shipping 
commissioner. 

Of Wilson, the cook, there is little to 
be said. One night, overhearing us dis- 
cussing a recent piratical attack on a 
stranded steamer along the Moroccan 
coast, he decided the African seaboard 
as a health resort was no place for him, 
and the next day deserted. 

Notwithstanding five months’ work 
outfitting, those last few days presented 
a busy scene; carpenters hammered and 
sawed while the crew swung cargo 
aboard by screeching blocks and tackle. 
Spare sails, spars and ropes, duplicate 
parts for the little emergency engine, 


> said Har- 
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scientific outfits, personal outhts, and 
supplies for eight men for four months 
crowded deck and wharf—all to be 
stowed away; also a deck cargo of 
twenty-one large barrels of oil and water, 
and two large dories. 

Rumors of submarine activity off the 
Azores and north African coast caused 
us to comply with the maritime custom 
and paint the American flag on each 
side, for should a submarine torpedo 
mistake our vessel for a filibuster, the 
result would be—a shower of toothpicks. 

Some last purchases were made at 
Sea-going lTony’s, and the crew was 
signed on. Late that night Manouel 
Emilio, the new cook, plump, five feet, 
and Portuguese, climbed aboard. “ Chi- 
quito,” as Harold promptly nicknamed 
him, had cooked on whalers. To thwart 
further desertions, Amory decided to 
pull out into midstream under power 
and anchor overnight. Dawn dispelled 
the morning mists, and soon, with all 
sails set and fair wind and weather, the 
three-thousand-mile voyage was begun. 
Brenton Reef Lightship disappeared 
astern, and we set oceanward in a craft 
over one hundred tons smaller than 
Columbus’s carack, the Santa Maria. 

Since man first stretched his skins 
athwart the breeze above his hollowed 
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MAP OF THE COURSE OF THE 
NEWPORT, R. I., TO 
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log, “the call” has set the sails of count- 
less argosies wind-bulging, treasure- 
troving to new and strange lands. Our 


treasure was neither gold, slaves, nor 
precious stones, but the skins of rare 
birds of the Eastern Canaries, age-hid- 
den facts of the Gaunches—a people 


long extinct—and records of the present 
inhabitants of the West African Islands 
and the neighboring mainland. The 
schooner’s rakish rig belied her speed; 
her tendency to yaw and broach re- 
quired constant alertness at the wheel, 
and there was no motion which the 
K itty A. did not describe. 

Seasick? Yes! every man aboard, 
including the cook, who was laid on the 
shelf all the first forty-eight hours, and 
in the next twenty-four discovered that, 
through a slight geographic prevarica- 
tion on the part of the shipping com- 
missioner, he—the cook—was bound for 
Africa instead of Halifax. 

The schooner, once a fisherman, had 
served her time “on the banks.” The 
fish-hold amidships was now converted 
into the main cabin. Cleverly devised 
drop-seats, take-down chart, mess and 
laboratory tables economized space, 
while in out-of-the-way yet handy cor- 
ners were the book-shelves, fire-extin- 
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VOYAGE, 
FLAG ON 


LOADING CARGO, 
THE “KITTY A” 


guisher, emergency salt-water condenser, 
three chronometers, and our dunnage. 

In the cabin we three and the mate 
had our bunks. A door led to the fore- 
castle containing the galley and sailors’ 
quarters; aft the cabin let into an un- 
partitioned section in which were the 
cook’s bunk, auxiliary engine, and main 
supply-lockers. From each compart- 
ment the deck was reached by hatch- 
ladders. There was no cockpit; only a 
foot-high bulwark protected the deck, 
along the main run of which a wire 
cable was stanchioned to help prevent 
our being swept overboard. 

“Take in fisherman’s tops’l!” came 
the order the second night out. The 
wind had freshened from the south, 
bringing fast-scudding, murky-looking 
clouds. 

With the crowded deck cargo it was 
hard to keep the running rigging clear. 
So the topsail ballooned. As the only 
weight on the end of her clew-halyard 
was my one hundred and forty pounds, 
I was soon yanked up the mast, futilely 
trying to achieve a knee-and-toe clutch 
upon the sail rings. Slap! yank! went 
the canvas. It was let go or be roved 
through the block—a sort of camel- 
through - the - needle’s - eye stunt — had 
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not lynx-eyed John sprung to my assist- 
ance. 

Night wore on, the wind turned into a 
gale, and we soon snugged down under 
forestaysail, reefed foresail, and storm 
trysail. At dawn we looked out over 
a vast, heaving, foam - streaked sea. 
Through the spume 
and the spray and 
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from the rushing cloud rifts overhead 
and from the leaden surges below. It 
was an old chantey: 


“For now we're in the Gulf Stream, 
An’ the wind begins ter blow. 
Lay aloft, take in yer tops'ls! 
Or it’s overboard yer go!” 


Then after each 





the driving rain a 
huge, gray-painted 
liner passed like a 
phantom ship. 

The glass went 
down, the heavy 
seas went up; then 
we had to “heave 
to.” With deck con- 
stantly awash, it 
was marvelous how 
the little cockle- 
shell escaped foun- 
dering. The heavy 
deck cargo of bar- 
rels and dories made 
us a bit top-heavy. 
Lashed asthey were 
through the scup- 
pers, there Was a 
yossibility ofa 
1eavy sea ripping 
off barrels and rail 
together. A herd 
of crazy iron barrels 
running wild about 





verse came softly 
the refrain: 
“For it’s blow ye 
winds aloft! 
An’ it’s blow ye 
winds below! 
it’s clear away 
yer runnin’-gear, 
For it’s blow, blow, 
blow!” 


So the schooner 
labored, rolled, and 
pounded heavily 
through another 
night. Astern was 
no place for an 
“absent-minded 
beggar,” and some- 
times a bit un- 
healthy for a man 
in full possession of 
his faculties. There 
was danger of being 
swept over the low, 
twelve-inch rail by 
heavy seas, but in 
wicked weather the 


An’ 





deck would be 
dangerous as a 
stampede of Texas 
longhorns. Though 
battened down, things below-decks were 
wet, and the cabin floor occasionally 
awash, requiring pumping every few 
hours, and for some reason the after- 
quarters were filled with nauseating gas- 
olene fumes. There was not a motion 
in kinematics the little craft did not 
describe, or an object, from cook’s 
crockery to stores aft, unless nailed 
down, that did not go crashing athwart- 
ships. 

“War is hell!” filtered through the 
forecastle, “‘but this is worse!’ More 
poetic, though, was the low humming 
from the picturesque Down-Easter at 
the wheel. The salt brine, blown in 
wild fury over his glistening oilskins, 
reflected innumerable cold high - lights 


as 


“ CHIQUITO,” 





stern was as hard to 
cling to as the hurri- 
cane deck of a buck- 
ing bronco. One 
thing was well understood: a man over- 
board in that maelstrom would never 
be picked up; it would be madness to 
even try to do so. 

The gale, instead of backing, worked 
to northwest, just as any self-respecting 
gale should do. Thus we had our first 
baptism of “Gulf weather” and proved 
out the mate and crew. No skipper 
could have asked for a better lot of 
sailormen. 

Though the sea was too heavy to risk 
the forestaysail, with reefed mainsail, 
we retrieved a little of the distance we 
had been blown north, working back 
toward our course, which followed the 
Great Circle. 

The wind died out, but the seas ran 
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igh, slaking along in ponderous, oily 
indulations of murky slate. Like a 
ork, the wee schooner would boil along 
with the scudding foam on the crest of a 
huge comber, then slush rapidly down 
the long, gray sleek of a greasy sea to 
wallow in its liquid hollow without a 
breath of air to steady her or stop the 
everlasting slam and roll. Our cli- 
nometer, with a 40-degree maximum, 
indicated her listing, but frequently, 
with her heavy deck-load, the needle 
turned far beyond that limit. Would 
she ever come back? But somehow she 
did, often with a jerk which all but 
snapped her sticks and seemed as 
though it must part every line and stay. 

There was little sleep or peace day or 
night from the rattle and slam of spars 
and tackle, not a moment’s let-up from 
the ceaseless wrenching and_ jerking. 
This is what wears out crews on long sea 
voyages in small craft. But through it 
all the Kitty A. held her own. 

The auxiliary would have steadied 
her, but refused to budge. There prob- 
ably was leakage somewhere, and the 
nauseating fumes put a short time-limit 
on working below decks, though Erving 
worked pluckily at it. This gas first 
told on Chiquito, the cook, who pre- 
ferred the floor of the crowded and stuffy 
forecastle to his bunk aft. The mate 
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soon followed, relinquishing his bunk. 
Mine, opposite and nearest the engine, 
received least ventilation, and became 
a pocket in which the heavy gas settled; 
so | suffered off and on throughout the 
voyage from semi-asphyxiation and gas 














RVING AND A FLYING-FISH WHICH 
FLEW ON BOARD 


poisoning. This condition was responsi- 
ble for the general nausea which afflicted 
the vessel’s entire company of veteran 
sailors. 

(hroughout the Glorious Fourth we 
still rolled in the leaden swell. An occa- 
sional smoke had trailed along the hori- 
zon; and now and again a steamer, hull 
up; but we saw no vessel close at hand 
until a big freighter in ballast bulged 
over the sky-line, holding west-north- 
west. We were steering southeast by 
east. 

“Southeast by south!’ came the or- 
der. 

“Southeast by south!” echoed from 
the wheel. Up went our ensign and 
code number, then her “answer” pen- 
nant was “broke out” and the great 
leviathan slowed down. It was the 
Austrian Prince, storm-streaked and 
war-brindled, flaunting the Union Jack 
astern. A grim reminder of the great 
conflict raging beyond us, she probably 
had been carrying war horses to France 
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or Italy. Her complement gathered 
astern to view us, now a scant two ships’ 
length away. 

** Kitty re of Boston,” 
Amory. 

*** Kitty’ came 

“Kitty A.—bound for 
you report us?” 

“Yes,” wecould 


megaphoned 


vhat?”’ 


back. 


\zores. 


Will 
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number of times from the glassy calm 
to me. Then late in the forenoon he 
scanned the horizon twice, and suddenly 
turned upon me: “Did you ever cut 

hair?” 
“No, but I once took a 
sculpture and clay modeling.” 
“That ought to help some. 
pose you try it.”” 


course in 


Sup- 





hear distinctly. 

“Any war 
news?” 

“All right; 
quiet.” The gap 
was wide ning. 

*So long!” and 
the Austrian 
Prince churned 
westward, 

There is a 
strange fascina- 
tion in speaking 
to a ship at sea; 
to hear human 
voices ¢ alling 
across the waters 
of mid-ocean; 

talking with a 
voice whose owne! 
you cannot even 
recognize a 
Strange voice 
which gives you 








With a small 
comb, a rusty pai: 
of shears, and 
ship’s paint-brush, 
the task was per- 
formed —to my 
eye with neatness 
and despatch, cer- 
tainly with de- 
spatch. 

We were now 
well into the Gulf 
Stream. Its blue 
water was patched 
with yellowish sea- 
weed, the “tropic 
grape” (fucus na- 
tans) of Hum- 
boldt, strung out 
in long lines by the 
wind. 

We skirted only 
the northernmost 
edges of this sea 








news and agrees to 
do youakind turn. 

First thing each 
morning, in order 
to save our fresh 
water, we lowered a_ bucket 
side and washed ourselves in 
brine. Its continued use is not to 
be recommended for the complexion 

it works better on duck clothes. Some- 
times the wind blew the water out of the 
agate basins, two of which winged over- 
board, leaving one for eight men. . So 
with washing, drying, and mending 
clothing, airing bedding, overhauling 
outfits, navigating and plotting, cook- 
ing, reading, writing, collecting and put- 
ting up sea specimens, splicing, making 
fenders from the spare spar and deck 
work about ship, time never hung heav- 
ily on our hands. 

But something evidently did hang 
heavily on Amory’s mind, for one morn- 
ing I detected him glancing furtively a 


over- 
salt 


THE LOOKOUT ALOFT 


vineyard, the 
great center of 
which lies in that 
mysterious ocean 
swamp, the Sar- 
gasso Sea. In that almost pulseless 
center of the Atlantic floats this weedy 
mush, swept by the Gulf Stream from 
the shores of the West Indies. Sailors 
say that many a barnacled, seaweed- 
tressed derelict floats in the mysterious 
center of this fate-meshed sea. 

Henry quickly improvised a dip-net, 
and soon had specimens of this berried, 
soda - and - potash - incrusted weed 
aboard. They abounded in sea life. I 
found diminutive fish and a peculiar 
little red-and-yellowish creature, seem- 
ingly half animal, half fish. A sharp 
horn protruded above its eyes; its fins 
in appearance and motion resembled 
legs, the two front ones growing in a 
single limb half their length. Its only 
gill-like apertures visible were where 





ACROSS THE 
these side appurtenances joined the 
body, thus breathing ova its leg-like fins. 

Out on this vast deep, the smallest 
thing aroused interest. We fed, almost 
from hand, the litthke Mother Carey's 
chickens ever following in our wake, ot 
watched a gull wing its dark flight across 
the crimson afterglow. Little gelat- 
inous “Portuguese Men-of-War,”’ 
ballasted by their maroon-colored 
tentacles, bobbed buoyantly by in 
purple-carmine iridescence. One 
was transferred from our net to a 
bucket of salt water for study. 

“No, sir!’ remarked Henry, as 
he watched me sketch the beauti- 
ful specimen. ‘“‘When you find 
anything colored like that, it’s 
poisonous. Those ain’t 
natural!” 

Our schooner was so low in the 
water that we often ieaned over- 
side after meals and used the At- 
lantic for a finger-bowl; she was so 
small that two like her placed 
within the hide of one of the great 
whales which sported 


ce rc rs 


about us 


would still have left enough room 


for our crew to play tag. Perched 
high up in the swaying cross- 
trees, | often looked down on the 
tiny, floating wooden tray, the 
subjective center of a vast liquid disk 
of azure. 
was an integral part of the life about 
him. ‘The sudden splash of storm spray 
on my cheek helped me to understand 
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ATLANTIC 


One felt intensely that he 
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why the porpoises reveled in whipping 
by in a smother of foam against the 
wind; prone on the deck, the first warm 
balm of the sun on my body made me 
feel akin to the motionless sea - turtle 
sleeping on the glazy calm. 

[he scudding schooner, with all she 


JOHN, THE BIG DANI 


could carry, seemed to outvie those 
glinting bits of opalescence—flying-fish 

which, skimming the wave-crests like 
ocean dragon - flies, occasionally flew 
aboard. Now and again, slanting shark 
fins carved their way parallel with our 
craft. When tempted to plunge over- 
board as the schooner lay motionless on 
the almost imperceptible heave and 
breathe of the sea, these gruesome man- 
eaters deterred us, for every sailor knows 
the shadowy side of the keel is often the 
shark’s favorite lair. 

Floating spars, barnacle-covered and 
green with slime, bespoke long voyages; 
a palm trunk wafted us visions of the 
l'rade-blown Indies from whence it had 
come; while a metal caisson, apparently 
a floating mine, we just escaped running 
down. So passed the flotsam and jet- 
sam; so, too, passed the days. 

Before approaching the Azores, we 
had only light breezes and thunder 
squalls, being well content that the 
closest contact between the lightning 
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and our galvanized iron barrels of gaso- 
lene and oil was its vivid glint upon 
them. 

On sunny days we sought the main- 
sail’s shadow for reading. Here Erving 
could usually be found, his arm-chair 
the top of a water-cask, the main 
shrouds for a back. Our favorite place 
was astern, indulging in “The Crutse of 
the Falcon,” Kipling, Humboldt; and 
even Lecky’s “Map of Life” was men- 
tally traced in a general way, while 
Amory, in a more specific way, plotted 
our immediate course across a United 
States hydrographic chart. The after- 
hatch served as a table not only for 
putting up specimens in alcohol, but 
for putting down food in—quantities. 
What suppers those were aft in the gold- 
en sunset, the form of the helmsman 
cutting dark against it! Grub over, the 
ship’s orchestra—a black, revolving disk 

occupied the hatch, with rollicking 
airs and celebrated solo repertoires. 

“There’s something hits you when 
you hear a woman’s voice out here,” 
came from a coil of rope. But it was that 
rugged, national song of Norway which 
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gripped us and those hardy Norsemen 
of our crew, who, like so many “scalds 
of the gods,” lounged about aft, at the 
hour when day grades into night, and 
were stirred by the saga, pine-and-crag 
permeated, “Gamle Norge.” 

We were chatting and smoking ir the 
cabin at the end of the supper hour on 
the sixteenth day out. ‘‘Sail ho!” came 
from the deck. From aloft we made 
out a three-masted bark under full sail, 
in the sun saffron-pink against a shadow 
of violet clouds. Our courses were con- 
verging. She was in heavy ballast and 
evidently from South America. It was 
decided to speak her. Meantime | 
did up some newspapers with a note 
in a waterproof bag. 

What a picture she was as we quar- 
tered toward her! Down went our stay- 
sail. Up went our ensign. 

“Bark ahoy! Do you want some pa- 
pers?” yelled Amory, as we rounded her 
stern. 

“Aye, aye!” 

“Stand by to throw us a line!” 

“Aye, aye!” 

Holding parallel, the wind over our 
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FOR A FULL HALF-HOUR THE DOLPHINS REVELED ABOUT THE SCHOONER 
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port quarter, we ran within thirty yards 
of her—a bit risky in the darkening 
twilight and increasing wind. The crew, 
some in her rigging, crowded aft, silhou- 
tting against the afterglow. The cap- 
tain we could discern in white clothes 
and Panama hat. 

“Come on with your line!’ Amory 
shouted. Swish! ' 
The coiling line 


voyage. Soon she was lost in the merge 
of night. 

The water was os", and the sky 
took on a tropical quality in its color, 
and we now felt the heat. Resin oozed 
from deck planks, and the deck was so 
hot it burned the soles of my bare feet. 

“According to my reckoning, we 

should sight Flores 
about three this 





snaked through 
the air and fell 
aper fect shot. 
John quickly 
“bent it on,” over 
the bag went,sous- 
ing through the 
brine, and was 
hauled aboard. 

“Where are you 
from?” Amory 
megaphoned from 
the main shrouds. 

* Portland, Ore- 
gon.” 

“Where are you 
bound ?” 

“For Queens- 
town, with grain.” 

“Do you want 
us to report you?” 


‘ ” 


‘Yes. 
“How many 





afternoon,” one 
morning remarked 
Amory, who had 
done all the navi- 
gating. “A cigar 
to whoever first 
sights land!” 
Eight pairs of eyes, 
keened by long 
night watches, 
constantly swept 
the cloud-hung 
eastern horizon. 
The Azores are 
said to be in the 
most tempestuous 
part of the north- 
ern Atlantic. But 
a few miles off our 
course, and we 
would miss the is- 
land altogether, 
which, being less 








days out?” 

“A hundred and 
hfty-fve. Howis 
the war goingon?” 

“All nght.”’ 

Evidently, by their three cheers and 
waving caps, the crew took this to mean 
favorably from their point of view. 

“Do you know about the Lusitania?” 

“No.” 

“She was torpedoed last May by a 
submarine, off Queenstown.” 

“How many lost?” 

“Over twelve hundred.” 

We veered away from the majestic 
old wind-jammer, as she ranged along, 
every line, block, and spar stenciled a 
distinct blue-black against the spectrum 
sky. Between her topmasts the crescent 
of the new moon played hide-and-seek 
through the interstices of her rigging. 
Eight bells reverberated over the water, 
the only ship’s bell besides our own 
which we had heard during the entire 
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CAPTAIN AMORY TAKING OBSERVATIONS 
WITH THE 


than a seventh 
the area of New 
OCTANT York City, was a 
mere pin-prick in 
this vast of blue. 

“Land ho!” It was the centuries- 
old clarion call of sailors, and came from 
the young Dane, perched on the fore- 
truck. About 6 p.m. we could see Flores 
from the deck, streaking its low, twelve- 
mile length under a cloud canopy; then 
only its northern tongue occasionally 
licked out from its vapor-veiled lair; the 
mists shut down, so did night. 

We were approaching a rock-pinna- 
cled, cliff-bound coast with few landings 
and no harbor. Not wishing to emulate 
the giant Cunarder Slavonia, and crum- 
ple up against it, we loafed along until 
daybreak, then followed under great 
cave-punctured mountain walls. Above, 
the verdant, terraced fields of the is- 
landers dropped here and there down 
ravines into the sea. 
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We soon lay peacefully in the only 
available anchorage, a half-mile below 
the little island capital, Santa Cruz, of 
about a thousand souls, some ten of 
whom soon appeared alongside in the 
customs boat. They said that two days 
previously four British submarines laid 
in just north of Santa Cruz and trans- 
ferred supplies 
from a mother 
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“It’s the Tens I had last met 
her in the Strait of Magellan in 1908 
when she and the Washington formed 
the Special Service Squadron of the 
Round-the-World Fleet. At the begin- 
ning of this war she was known as the 
famous “Gold Ship,” while her latest 
episode was when the Turks fired(?) at 
her in Smyma. 
We saw her gang- 





ship, and that the 
Azores were a 
strategic point, be- 
ing within the 
zone of possible 
submarine activ- 
ity. 

This western 
sentinel of the 
Azores is visited 
by steamer but 
once a month, so 
our arrival was an 
event. “Hunting 
for a bird with 
five more pin- 


feathers than oth- 
er birds, in the 


midst of war 
times,” as a friend 
of mine put it, 
might seem a poor 
reason to the Port- 
uguese authorities 
for our adventure. 
So when we gave 
as our last port a 
social summer re- 





way lights flash 
out and a launch 
take visitors 
ashore. 

“Launch ahoy"”’ 
I hailed as it re- 
turned. Shortly 
Erving and I were 
on the broad reach 
of the Tennessee's 
majestic deck, to 
us as roomy as a 
race-track. 

“Very sorry, 
sir,’ said the 
watch officer, 
“but the captain 
has just retired.” 

“Can you send 
down my card?” 

The orderly 
promptly re- 
turned. “Captain 
Decker wishes you 
to come down,” 
was the reply. 

“Good heavens! 


Where did you 








sort of New Eng- 
land, it took all 
our papers to con- 
vince them that 
we had actually traversed the twenty- 
two hundred miles of ocean in the lit- 
tle craft. But if their incredulity and 
suspicions were evident at first meeting, 
the hospitality and exceeding kindness 
of the people of Flores will long be 
remembered. 

Our runs between the quaint little 
Old World ports of the West African 
Islands rarely lacked wind or excite- 
ment. On the night of July 21st, we 
slowly felt our way into the little port 
of Fayal. Just before we dropped our 
mud-hooks, a big, four-funneled mass 
loomed against the night. 


OUR FIRST SIGHT OF LAND-——THE ISLAND OF FLORES 


come from?” 

“Across the 
Atlantic in a 
shallop; at least 
that’s what Erving here calls it.” 

And so in this little out-of-the-way 
port we made a late evening call on my 
old friend Decker, heard of affairs in 
Smyrna and the Near East, from whence 
they were homing after an absence of 
eleven months. 

“We weigh anchor at eight-thirty; 
better breakfast with me at seven.” 

Next morning found us to the min- 
ute running alongside in proper man-of- 
war style, in our little green dory, rowed 
by John and Harold in white-duck 
sailor uniforms. There was not a Jack 
Tar off duty who did not crane over the 
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with a grin—they knew the New 
gland “cut of her jib.” 

“You must have wanted to go to sea!” 

mmented Decker, looking down the 
oreat wall of steel, as later we shoved off. 
(he ship’s band struck up, her great 
blades painted the first dash of her home- 
ward wake on the waters of the bay. 
[hen her tapering Homeward Bound 
pennant was paid out astern, and its six 
hundred and ten feet, like a great aerial 
serpent, majestically looped, doubled, 
and curved back upon itself. 

“Way enough!” I ordered. “Stand 
by to toss! Toss!” Up went our oars 
like two matches in a toy boat; but no 
sixteen - oared, double - banked - navy 
launch ever made a more loyal salute; 
[ doubt if so small a craft ever received 
one in return from the commanding ofh- 
cer of so colossal a battle-ship, for we 
could plainly see Decker’s white hat 
doffed in reply, and could almost feel 
the grin which I[ am sure encircled the 
entire ship’s company. ‘The pennant 
became a long, fine line. The strains of 
“Home, Sweet Home” became softer 
and faded away, like the Tennessee, in 
the distance and the mist. 


None of us will ever forget an early, 
still morning in late July when we ap- 
proached the little, brown, scorched is- 
land of Santa Maria, looking as though 
nature had dropped a crinkled autumn 
leaf in a pond of quicksilver. The water 
all about us was alive with birds and 
sea life. 

“Get the harpoon! Here they come!’ 
A large school of dolphins came rushing 
alongside, under our keel, across and 
ahead of our bows. The long, barbed 
weapon hurled from the cook’s hand—a 
splendid shot. Out sped the line fol- 
lowing the weapon, gliding through the 
water with the speed of an arrow, then 
something parted—‘ He’s gone!” 

Recovering the harpoon, we found the 


powerful dolphin had bent the half-inch 
iron nearly double. For a full half- 
hour they reveled in jumping, diving, 
and sporting about the schooner. Peer- 
ing into the depths below, I could trace 
their long shapes, a luminous, lighter 
blue against the darker azure of the 
water, like spirit-wraiths of fish. 

In strong contrast to that quiet morn- 
ing off Santa Maria was our run from 
Madeira to Teneriffe. Our consumption 
of supplies had left us too light in ballast 
in view of our heavy deck cargo, some of 
which should now have been stowed 
away below. We put out from Funchal 
in a living gale with the intention of land- 
ing on the uninhabited Salvages, one of 
the treasure caches of the famous Kidd, 
there to follow other adventurers and 
try to unearth some of their superfluous 
wealth. 

But the gale that night forced us far 
to leeward, and the Salvages, or any 
other land, was the last thing we wanted 
to see the loom of. This run left its 
water-mark on the pages of our diaries 
and came near recording “ Finis” to the 
expedition. Twice between 2 and 3 
A.M. she all but turned turtle. Just 
another little slop of a wave under our 
bilge at the psychological moment would 
have done the trick. 

“A little wind last night, sir,” com- 
mented Henry at the wheel. 

“Yes, a little breeze,” I replied. 

“Well, sir, that’s the nearest I ever 
come to Davy Jones, and the mate says 
it’s the nearest he ever come, sir.” Then 
his eyes, drawn a bit from the hard 
night’s strain, looked squarely into 
mine. ‘Well, I s’pose some day I'll 
go to Davy Jones; but then, you know, 
sir, for every sailor what’s drowned, one 
is born.” 

“South by west!” came down the 
wind, 

Henry “gave a spoke” at the wheel. 

“South by west, sir!” 

















Scientific Social Service of Mr. Small 


BY CLARENCE 


MONG the young wom- 

en employees of a 

neighboring factory, in 

which, I may say par- 

enthetically, | am a 

> large stockholder, | 

» have noticed a regret- 

A majority—I speak 

conservatively—wear low shoes much 

run over at the heel which gives them an 

exceedingly ungainly, somewhat bovine, 

and wholly unmaidenly appearance. It 

was a phenomenon of such general mani- 

festation that there must be some under- 

lying cause. [ determined to discover, 

and, if possible, to eradicate it. 

I drove to the offices and sought an 

interview with the General Manager. 


“Why,” I asked, “‘do your female em- 
ployees wear low shoes run over at the 
heel ?”” 


“Is it a conundrum?” he asked. 


“No,” said I; “ 
sociological data.” 

“In this factory!” he exclaimed. “Im- 

ossible! We would never tolerate it. 

We allow our girls to have measles, sun- 
burn, housemaid’s knee, candy-kitchen 
colic, and even kleptomania, but never 
such an ailment as that.” 

“It is not a disease,” I replied, pa- 
tiently. “I see you can be of no assist- 
ance to me. I think I shall speak with 
some of the young women themselves.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” he exclaimed, 
with an alacrity for which I could see no 
reason. “I will go with you myself. I 
am sure—”’ And here something seemed 
to get into his throat to an extent that 
I offered him a lozenge—‘I am sure the 

interview will be well worth listening 
to.” 

He led me from the offices into the 
factory, where I found a clamor of me- 
chanical devices in rapid motion that 
was most irritating to the nerves. Nu- 


it is a fragment of 
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merous young women were busily push- 
ing things into machines. As we en- 
tered, each and every one turned her 
face toward us, and I observed another 
interesting phenomenon—namely, the 
jaws of each moved rhythmically and in 
time with the chugging of the machin- 
ery. 

The General Manager motioned a 
young woman to approach. She was 
under medium stature, and somewhat 
over medium width. I observed her feet 
as she approached, and was glad to see 
in her a splendid example of the run- 
over-heel type. She seemed, indeed, to 
be walking practically on her ankles. 
This is only a slight and pardonable ex- 
aggeration. 

“Miss Tippins,” said the General 
Manager, “this is Mr. Simeon Small. 
He wishes you to give him some informa- 
tion.” 

“That’s the only thing I can afford to 
give away,” she said. “Are you one of 
them investigators?” 

“T am acting in the capacity of a col- 
lector of sociological data,” | informed 
her. 

“My goodness!” she exclaimed, and 
there intervened a brief pause in her 
mastications. “Do you git many? 
Social dates, did you say, mister? | 
don’t quite get your drift, but are you 
invitin’ me to go somewheres with you? 
*Cause if you are, I’ve got a stiddy 
young man that works in the shippin’ 
department.” 

I looked from her to the General 
Manager, completely baffled. I did not 
follow her. 

“T don’t—understand you,” I said, 
presently. 

“Then the score’s tied,” she said; 
“‘let’s start over.” 

“What I desire,” I informed her, “is 
to discover why an overwhelming major- 
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of the young women employed here 
ar shoes lamentably run over at the 
els—such, for instance, as those I ob- 
ve on your own feet?” 

She lifted her dress a trifle and looked 
at her left foot. This she replaced on 
the floor and performed the same scru- 
tiny upon her right foot. Then she 
turned her eyes on me, and I was startled 
to observe that they were undoubtedly 
angry, indeed threatening. 

“Say,” she began, stridently, “what 
call you got to be fresh with me, eh? 
S ay, if the boss wasn’t here 

“My dear young lady, no offense was 
intended. I do not understand your 
anger. I have but asked a simple ques- 
tion. My observations have shown me 
the condition I describe. My desire is 
to discover its cause, and, if possible, to 
remove it. I hope I make myself clear.”’ 

She looked inquiringly at the General 
Manager, who, if | am not mistaken, 
committed the vulgar impropriety of 
winking at her. It was done very swiftly 
and covertly, so | am not in a position 
to assert it as a fact that could be un- 


“1 GOT A BABY BROTHER JEST LIKE YOU,’ 
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questioned. At any rate, the anger left 
her eyes and an unmistakable twinkle 
took its place. 

“I got a baby brother jest like you,” 
she said. ‘“‘He’s curious about things, 
and he don’t know no better ’n to ask 
whatever comes into his head.” 

For an instant | was inclined to be 
offended, but on reflection I perceived 
the young woman was using some rude 
figure of speech, doubtless familiar to 
her class, and was intending no personal 
criticism. So I passed the point without 
comment. 

“* About the heels?” I reminded her. 

“To be sure—them heels. Well, it’s 
like this. The girls has to have their 
little amusements. There’s winter trips 
to Europe or Floridy or Californy, and 
summer vacations down to the ocean. 
Us girls needs our outin’s after workin’ 
here in the factory ten hours a day.” 

“To be sure,” said I. “But the 
shoes id 

“Them trips costs money. Then 
there’s eatin’ and sleepin’ and clothes, 
and other bare necessities of life like 
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movin’-picture shows and _ ice-cream 
sody. When you have to do all them 
things on seven and a quarter a week 
you jest have to run over somewheres, 
so we've sort of settled on our heels as 
the best place to do it.” 

“But,” said I, “you can procure ex- 
cellent shoes for ten dollars the pair.” 

“Mister,” she replied, “‘ten dollars 
would keep me in shoes till my grand- 
childern was able to work, and | don’t 
cale’late to git married till spring, 
neither.” 

I seemed to be arriving at nothing 
definite. Doubtless I had not given the 
matter sufficient study before entering 
upon the investigation, but, I confess, 
the keynote of my character is action. 
I determined to pursue my inquiries no 
further, but to proceed homeward and 
lay out a method that would promise 
greater success than the present one. 
Therefore I bade Miss Tippins good 
day and retired. 

That evening I dined at Chief Justice 
Jones’s. It had been arranged between 
the judge and myself that following 
the meal we should discuss Dr. Litt- 
neur’s pamphlet, “The Monosyllabic, 
Non-declensional Dialect of Certain 
Tribes of British Guiana Contrasted 
with the Terse Patois of the Pata- 
gonians.” ‘This we had read severally 
and disagreed upon. 

I arrived somewhat early and found 
Mrs. Jones on the veranda with a young 
woman who was at once presented to 
me as a niece, Ellen North. We had 
chatted for but a few moments when | 
chanced to let my eyes wander down- 
ward toward Miss North’s feet. They 
fitted into the line of thought I had been 
following throughout the afternoon. 
The feet were, if I may be permitted the 
expression, the antitheses of those of 
Miss Tippins of the factory. 

“Miss North,” said I, “I perceive 
that your heels are not run over.” 

She appeared startled; why, I cannot 
imagine, unless she heard some sound 
which escaped my ears. 

“ Did— “did you expect them to be run 
over, Mr. Small?” she asked, after a 
slight pause. 

“I merely wished to inquire why they 
are not run over.” 

She was silent, evidently puzzled, so 
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I proceeded to enlighten her. “I have 
been endeavoring to discover why cer- 
tain young women invariably wear shoes 
run over at the heel. As yours are de- 
cidedly not run over, it at once appeared 
to me that if I could discover why y«.urs 
were not it might give me some hint as 
to why the others were. Am I clear?” 

“Perfectly, Mr. Small, but somewhat 

astounding.” 

“Mr. Small is constantly investigat- 
ing something,” said Mrs. Jones, “in the 
interests of science.” 

“IT knew it could not be mere vulgar 
curiosity,” said Miss North, “‘and I un- 
derstand that in the sacred name of 
science one can be as nosy as one wishes. 
For instance, ‘As a bit of scientific data, 
Mrs. Smithers, will you tell me if it is 
true that your husband used to be a bar- 
tender?’—Perfectly decorous, but leave 
off the part about science and Mrs. 
Smithers is entitled to call one a prying 
cat.” 

This was an interesting distinction 
concerning which I made a mental note, 
but just now my object was heels. 

“But the heels—the run-over heels,” 
said Mrs. Jones. “My vulgar curiosity 
is itching. Why don’t you wear run- 
over heels, Ellen?” 

“I do not wear run-over heels,” she 
said, speaking very thoughtfully and 


carefully, ““because the psychology of 


my individual entity is such that any 
departure from the correct perpendicu- 
lar in heels would be abhorrent to it 
like—tike ‘Nature abhors a vacuum,’ 
you know.” 

“It is a matter of psychology, then?’ 

“What young women have you been 
observing?” 

“Employees in a factory.” 

“Who earn weekly—?” 

“‘About seven dollars.” 

“With them, I should imagine it 
would not be so mucha matter of psy- 
chology as one of finance.” 

“I do not,” I informed her, “follow 
your argument.” 

““How much do you imagine | spend 
a year for shoes and boots and slippers?’ 

“T have had no experience of the cost 
of the various articles going to make up 
the feminine wardrobe.’ 

“About two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars,” said she. “Your run-over girls 
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about three hundred and fifty in 
ame length of time.” 

(rue. You will perceive they would 

| have a balance of one hundred dol- 

’ | pointed out to her. 

She regarded me a moment with a 
look which I read to be one of aston- 
ishment. 

‘Mr. Small,” she said presently, 
“why don’t you swear off studying 
hooks awhile and study people for a 
change?” 

“T think I may, without boasting, 
assert a reasonable if not profound 
knowledge of humanity. I have perused 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's principles of so- 
ciology until I could, if necessary, pass 
a searching examination on its con- 
tents.” 

“But it didn’t teach you how to live 
on seven dollars a week.” 

“True,” I replied. ‘“‘‘Uhere is some- 
thing in what you say. I shall adopt 
your suggestion. I shall—er—create a 
laboratory for the study of human be- 
ings.” 

“Let me suggest that you create a 
social center for your factory girls. A 
sort of club where they can gather—un- 
der the supervision of some one capable 
of setting them an example in dress and 
deportment; where, in short, they could 
familiarize themselves with the ways of 
a society which does not tolerate run- 
over heels.” 

“Splendid!” said I. ‘Also I can ob- 
serve them functioning in their own 
social orbit, so to speak.” 

Those who know me best are aware 
that I am not one to dally when some- 
thing is to be done. I am a man of de- 
cision, and once my decision is made my 
actions follow without delay. I lost no 
time in communicating with my agent, 
who informed me that in a building 
owned by myself there were quarters 
suitable to my enterprise. The quar- 
ters had been arranged, he told me, for 
the meetings of an organization called 
the Knights of Never-Ceasing Excite- 
ment, but owing, as he declared in a 
jocular manner, to the sudden ceasing 
of the promised excitement, the Knights 
had abandoned the premises. There 
were parlors, a hall for dancing, and a 
kitchen equipped with the necessary 
implements to purvey refreshments. 
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These rooms I| set about equipping. 
First, in the reading-room I provided a 
suitable list of magazines: the Edin- 
burgh Review; the Geologic and Geodetic 
Quarterly; the Philological Journal, to 
which I am a more than occasional con- 
tributor; Monthly Reports of various 
learned societies with which I am afhli- 
ated, and (I quite compliment myself 
on the thought) The Shoemaker’s Weekly. 
This I considered to be directly to the 
point. I added a few light, ephemeral 
magazines for the more exuberant spir- 
its, such as the Atlantic Monthly and the 
North American Review. 

| proposed to institute classes in sub- 
jects which I| believed would appeal to 
the young women, such as The Social 
Life of the Andaman Aborigines, with 
Special Reference to Their Marriage 
Rites and Customs. I believed this 
would interest them as showing them 
how others, a trifle less civilized than 
they themselves appeared, conducted 
their intimate affairs. It was suggested 
to me that some instruction in music 
might interest them. It puzzled me how 
this could be made profitable until I fell 
upon a small book by Herr Albrecht 
Von Hegelfobber, entitled The Develop- 
ment of the Wind Instrument from Ante- 
diluvian Days John Philip Sousa. 
This ingenious work sought to prove 
that the origin of the wind instrument 
lay in nothing save the sleeping human 
nose; that, briefly, the primal inventor 
had his suggestion from the sounds pro- 
duced by a_ slumbering oa. 
There were to be classes in French, 
Speculative Sociology, and other Sole 
jects calculated to enlighten and broaden 
minds such as those I expected to come 
in contact with. 

About the room set aside for dancing 
I had placed a number of glass cases, 
each exhibiting a mode of feminine foot- 
gear. These consisted of a pair of shoes 
worn by wooden feet with limks clad in 
suitable stockings. These limbs I had 
severed slightly above the ankle in order 
to give no offense to the doubtless 
severely Puritanical ideas of my pro- 
tégées. Each case contained as well a 
placard reciting the suitable and ap- 
proved time and occasion for wearing 
the shoes exhibited. I was careful to 
select nothing out of the reach of the 
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financial resources of the young women. 
No pair of shoes represented an expendi- 
ture of more than fifteen dollars, and 
they descended in price as low as seven 
dollars. The psychological effect of this 
suggestion would, I considered, be note- 
worthy. 

When all was ready it seemed wise to 
launch the project with some event that 
would prove attractive to the young 
women who were to make use of the 
rooms. Here I was at a loss, but | am 
not one to be daunted by obstacles. In- 
deed, I may say without failure of mod- 
esty that | am not altogether lacking in 
resourcefulness. I was not surprised, 
then, when the name of Miss Tippins, 
the young woman I| spoke with at the 
mill, occurred to me. It was inspiration. 
I would interview her immediately and 
have her ideas on the subject. With 
characteristic promptness | had myself 
driven to the office and requested that 
Miss Tippins be sent in to me. 

“Miss Tippins,”’ said I, when she ap- 
peared, still much run over as to heel, 
and with jaws working on what I do not 
believe I was mistaken in surmising to 
be gum—*‘ Miss Tippins, doubtless you 
remember me?” 

“Remember you! Say, mister, I’ve 
got pop lar through my imitation of you. 
No gatherin’ is complete without me to 
give it. 

“Imitation,” 
flattery.” 


“is the sincerest 


said I, 
I was, as a matter of fact, 
pleased that the young person should 
have found that in me worthy of imita- 


tion. It spoke well for the adaptability 
of her mind. I explained my project to 
her, ending by saying, “I wish to launch 
the scheme appropriately, and therefore 
came to you for advice. What would 
you suggest?” 

“For a grand openin’? Is that what 
you're tryin’ to get at?” 

“Something of the sort,” said I. 
Sometimes the descriptive power of 
primitive phrases is astonishing. ‘This 
one was peculiarly apt. 

“Hum! .. . Well, I sh’u’d say the 
thing would be to start it off with some 
kind of a entertainment—not too much 
of it—then come along with a dance 
and a good orchestry. And don’t forget 
refreshments. Don’t go in for nothin’ 
dainty. Have ’em fillin’.” 
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“T follow you,” said I. ‘Your ide. js 
good. I shall obtain from this office g 
list of our employees and see that «| 
our young women have formal invira- 
tions.” 

“And don’t forget to tell ’em to fetch 
their gentlemen friends. You can’t 
dance without gentlemen friends.” 

“True,” said I. I thanked her for her 
interest and went to complete arrange- 
ments. 

As for the entertainment, it seemed 
best to provide something light, almost 
frivolous in its nature; something, in 
short, that should be bright and cheer- 
ing and in no wise taxing on the intellect. 
So I wired Professor McTish McTavish 
to come and deliver his justly popular 
lecture entitled, ““The Progress of Life- 
forms from Protoplasm to Superman.” 
I also had our leading stationer prepare 
engraved invitations to be sent to the 
guests of the evening. 

That very evening, while I was taking 
my daily prescription of walking exer- 
cise, | met Miss Tippins, and, stopping, | 
accosted her. 

“Are you abroad alone?” I asked. 

She regarded me silently a moment 
with her head tilted to one side, and then 
answered, “If you mean am I right here 
without anybody escortin’ me, then you 
guessed it without an error.” 

“Indeed!” said I, interested and see- 
ing an opportunity for observation and 
the collection of data upon the leisure 
hours of her class, “and may I inquire 
what object you have in view! r 

“There wasn’t any view in special. 
I was alone after I got through with my 
ham-and, and got kind of fidgety, so out 
I come after a chocolate sody.”’ 

“Chocolate soda? A beverage, I un- 
derstand. I have seen them, I| fancy, 
but never tasted. May I not accompany 
you and try one?” 

“Nothin’ to prevent if you’ve got the 
price—and from your looks you're prob- 
we jinglin’ with it.” 

was right in accepting this as per- 
mission. e turned in at a drug-store, 
and the young woman made known her 
desire to the clerk. I signified that our 
wants were similar. It appears two 
implements are necessary to the con- 
sumption of the refreshment, which par- 


takes of the nature both of food and 
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THE CLERK STARED AT ME AND THEN SAID TO MISS TIPPINS, “ WHERE'D YOU COLLECT IT?” 


drink. One eats the solid—a something 
intended to represent ice-cream—with a 
spoon, and draws the fluid into his 
mouth through a small tube of paper. 
| was unable to see why they were not 
eaten separately, and put the question to 
the clerk, who stared at me with his 
mouth open briefly and then said to 
Miss Tippins, “Where'd you collect it?” 

“ Aw, shut up!” Miss Tippins replied, 
brusquely. 

When we were outside I paused. “I 
presume,” said I, “that you will now 
return to your home.” 

“Not if somethin’ better turns uP 
she said, and looked up at me with ; 
peculiar and not altogether anpleasing 
air. “I’m open to argument if you’ve 
got any to make.’ 

= beg your pardon,” said I. 

She shook he r head and made a cluck- 
ing sound. “I'll write it to you in a 
letter,” she said. 

I did not even pretend to understand 
her. “You said but a moment ago that 
you were going home if—TI believe | 
quote you correctly ‘nothing better 
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turns up.” What would you regard as 
something better, and in what manner 
would it turn up?” 

“Well, for one thing, spendin’ the 
evenin’ in Schweiner’s Park. And it 
would turn up if some fellow happened 
along and asked me to go. 

“Schweiner’s Park? I am unfamiliar 
with it. Is it frequented by yourself and 
your companions? If so I should be 
interested to go there. Could I, without 
offense, ask you to accompany me?” 

“He come to it at last,” she said to 
herself; then she smiled up at me and 
said that asking her to go to the place 
named was no way to make her mad. 
| once met a man who spoke this incom- 
prehensible patois, but never before a 
member of the female sex. 

“Shall we proceed, then?” I said. 

We entered a portion of the town into 
which I had never before penetrated, 
and presently arrived before a_ high 
board fence, along the top of which ex- 
tended numerous electric lights. Just 
before us was a gateway of florid archi- 
tecture, hinting at the Javanese, but 
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confounded somewhat with Early Peru- 
vian and modern Los Angeles. It was 
incrusted with lights. Here we stopped. 
Miss Tippins pointed to a small window 
and signified that tickets might be had 
there. 

This was a new preliminary to enter- 
ing a park in my experience. Parks 
were, | supposed, playgrounds and rest- 
ing-spots for the public. I procured two 
tickets of admission, and we proceeded 
within. I was nonplussed, not to say 
startled. The scene that met my eyes 
was not at all one | was prepared for. 
To me the word “park” signifies an ex- 
panse of grass and shrubbery, with per- 
haps lagoons or canals to add to its 
beauty, and with benches here and there 
upon which pedestrians might rest them- 
selves. 

Here was nothing of the sort. There 
was no grass; there was no shrubbery; 


there was, to put it briefly, a scene of 


inexpressible confusion. 
was garish with light. A band played 
loudly. In one place a huge machine 
bearing passengers revolved endlessly; 
near to it rose a huge framework about 
which scudded with sickening speed 
small conveyances bearing individuals 
who behaved without restraint. There 
were booths at which various articles 
might be purchased. To enumerate what 
lay before my eyes would require con- 
siderable space. I have the articles 
catalogued and described, and shall at 
my leisure write a monograph on the 
subject. I believe I am justified in 
saying that no Hindoo festival, no Aztec 
carnival, no feast of savage or barbarian 
presents to the observing a more inter- 
esting and puzzling spectacle. 

I drew a note-book from my pocket, 
but I must confess that during that 
evening’s stay in the place I did not set 
down one fragment of data. Before | 
parted from Miss Tippins I am quite 
sure I had lost sight of the fact that such 
things as data existed, and sought only 
to preserve myself intact in limb and 
intellect. 

“*How—how do we proceed?” I asked, 
my voice a mere whisper. 

“The merry-go-’round’s 
she cried in my ear. “Quick! 
tickets before it’s loaded.” 

She directed me to the spot, and I 


A large area 


stoppin’,” 


Get 
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went forward with the matter, litt 
dreaming where it would lead me. How- 
ever, seekers after true knowledge and 
disciples of science meet strange adven- 
tures and encounter unexpected perils. 
I flatter myself that I am not in a posi- 
tion to claim rank with the most ven- 
turesome. 

The tickets in my hand, Miss Tippins 

ushed me toward the contrivance that 
Thad seen whirling around and around. 
Now I saw it to be a circular platform 
upon which were mounted wooden 
beasts, which as a zoological exhibit 
were, to put it mildly, capable of dis- 
seminating misinformation. In many 
details the creatures were distorted and 
untrue to nature. For instance, the 
elephant and tiger, which stood side by 
side, were of equal size. All the animals 
were of equal size. I made a mental 
note to speak to the management about 
this oversight. 

“What ‘Il you choose?” Miss Tippins 
cried in my ear. “Let’s ride on the 
camel and the rhinoceros.” 

I followed her. What was my sur- 
prise to see her mount the camel astride, 
and motion me to do likewise with the 
rhinoceros. I did so. Science de- 
mands these things of us. Scarcely was 
I mounted when the affair began to re- 
volve to the accompaniment of a huge 
music-box; and what words will de- 
scribe the distasteful sensation that ap- 
peared in the pit of my stomach when it 
was brought home to me that, in addi- 
tion to going around and around with 
the platform, the awful efigy upon 
which I sat also moved up and down 
sickeningly! 

Miss Tippins cried out with glee. As 
for myself, I grasped the rhinoceros 
about the neck and thanked Heaven 
for long arms; I also rested my head 
upon its head and shut my eyes. The 
following period of time is one I would 
not repeat save under severe compulsion. 

When I had recovered sufficiently to 
be able to move about, Miss Tippins led 
me to an instrument unknown to the 
Inquisition called a roller-coaster. Here 
one sits in a small car which flashes 
about on a flimsy framework—one sits 
and waits for sudden death. It has been 
said publicly that my conduct toward 
Miss Tippins was more intimate than 
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jpriety smiled upon. However, she 

ade no complaint, and what | did was 
lone unconsciously. I believe it to be 
true that | clung to her. | cle -arly recol- 
lect that the individual having the ma- 
hine in charge was obliged to pry my 
arms loose from about her when we 
rived at the bottom in safety. This 
insignificant detail has been made much 
of by malicious tongues. Indeed, the 
whole affair has been grossly misin- 
terpreted. 

Let science say what it will, I balked 
against further torture, and Miss Tip- 
pins, perceiving that I was not to be en- 
ticed into other devices whose purpose 
and peculiar horror | was not acquainted 
with, led me to a seat. A waiter came, 
and she ordered beer. 

[ am not given to drinking this bev- 
etage, but on this one occasion I found 
it grateful. As I was in the midst of a 
draught, Miss Tippins exclaimed, in a 


tone which I inte aces to be one of 


startled surprise: 


Gosh! There’s Mike!” 

Standing in the doorway I| perceived 
an abnormally large individual with red 
h air. He was regarding me balefully. 

“It’s my steady,” said Miss Tippins, 
faintly. ‘Most likely he’ll beat you 
up.” 

Before | grasped the meaning of this 
argot the large person was bending over 
our table, his prognathous jaw jutting 
out alarmingly. 

“*Say somethin’,” he said to me. “jest 
say somethin’ to give me an excuse. 
That’s all. I don’t ask nothin’ more. 
Jest bat an eye!” 

I was beyond fright, also | was beyond 
words. Miss Tippins rose to the emer- 
gency. 

““Mike Rooney,” said she, sharply, 
“vou git out of here and don’t make no 
disturbance. You hain’t got no mort- 
gage on me. This here’s my friend and 
is entitled to respect as such. You're 
buttin’ in, and if you don’t grow scarce 
‘round here you don’t never need to 














I GRASPED THE RHINOCEROS ABOUT THE NECK AND SHUT MY EYES 
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knock on my door again. You don’t 
need to, nohow. One of these days, Mike 
Rooney, w hen I’m ownin’ my own auto 
I'll be givin’ you a job beatin’ the rugs. 
Now you git out of here.” 

Mike turned slowly from me to her; 
then he looked down at his fist, which 
he slowly opened and closed. 

“Git,” said Miss Tippins, 
holler for the bouncer.” 

The individual left us, 
gruffly. 

**As soon as he’s gone,’ 
lippins, “we'll beat it. 
got the price of a 
to blow your coin. 
the hospital.” 

“1—I don’t comprehend the 
tion of this person,” I said. 

“All you need to comprehend,” she 
said, succinctly, “‘is that he’s erupted. 

Now come on.” 

| left Miss Tippins at her door and 
was driven home. There I realized that 
not one question had I asked her con- 
cerning the opening of the social center 
the following Friday evening. 

On Wednesday | was called from my 
dinner to the telephone. 

*—D’ you know who this is?” 
female voice. 

I confessed that I did not. 

“It’s Miss Tippins.” 

“Indeed,” said I. 

“And you never knew my voice,” 
said, in a tone of some reproach. 

“T recognize it now,” I said. 

“T called up to tell you | 
Friday night.” 

| was sorry to hear this, because Miss 
lippins presented such a variety of in- 
teresting data that | was eager to have 
further opportunity to observe her. 
“What,” said I, “prevents your com- 
ing?” 

**Mike,”’ 

“Mike?” said I. 

“Mike,” she responded. 

She then explained that she had de- 
pended on this Mike to be her escort, 
but that since the episode of the so-called 
park she and the individual had severed 
all communication, and because of this 
she would be unable to appear. 

| cogitated briefly. “‘Rest at ease,” 
said I. “You shall come. On my way 
to the rooms | shall have my chauffeur 


“before | 
muttering 
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said she, monosyllabically. 
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stop at your home, and it will be a pleas- 
ure to escort you to the Grand Open- 
ing.’ You see,” said I, “that I make use 
of your own phrase.” 
“Honest?” she said, sharply. 


Say, 
b ° “ 
you're all right. 


Maybe some of your 


machinery’s gummed, but it moves just 
What time ‘Il you be droppin’ 


the same 
in?” 

“At eight,” I said, and the conversa- 
tion ceased. 

Professor McTish McTavish arrived 
next morning, and we spent a delightful 
day of profitable discussion. In proper 
season we started for.the place of enter- 
tainment. lhe Professor seemed some- 
what surprised at the inclusion of Miss 
Tippins in the party, and I noticed his 
curious regard resting on her through the 
brief drive. I could fancy him envying 
me my opportunities for studying such a 
promising subject. Her conversation 
was at its idiomatic best; she may be 
said to have scintillated with argot. 
Some of her observations brought an 
expression to the Professor’s face that 
I took to be one of envy. 

The hall was crowded with young 
women and their escorts, and when we 
arrived the orchestra was rendering a 
selection. As we entered scores of heads 
turned to observe us. | am not wrong, 
I feel sure, in saying that we created a 
sensation. I caught the sound of diverse 
whispers, only a few of which were in- 
telligible. One of these consisted of the 
words: 

“Tippins is the limit. She’s 
good like she said she would.” 

And the reply: 

“She bragged she’d be ridin’ in her 
own auto, and she sure is makin’ a flyin’ 
start.” 

I found a seat for Miss Tippins, and 
then the Professor and I proceeded for- 
ward to the platform. Presently I spoke 
briefly, and introduced the Professor. 
The audience did not greet the an- 
nouncement of his subject as warmly as 
I had expected, but seemed, neverthe- 
less, to be in a receptive mood. 

The Professor, a tall, thin individual 
with exceedingly sparse whiskers, arose 
and stepped forward. He is the victim 
of a slight .nuscular ailment in the left 
side of his face which, on occasion, 
causes him simultaneously to draw down 
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corner of his mouth and close his 
Such afflictions cannot be too 
ch regretted. 

He began his lecture, and | moved 

wn from the platform to mingle more 

ely with the audience. His first 
ds were something to the following 
rect: 

“When, eons ago, the nebulous mael- 
trom of whirling, flaming, gaseous mat- 
ter which was the parent mass from 

hich the earth emerged grew cold, and, 
crowing cold, congealed and solidihed 
into the matter of which this planet is 
formed, there moved upon it neither 
life nor the similitude of life.” 

\t this point Professor McTavish’s 
ailment manifested itself in a closing of 
the eye and a drawing down of the 
mouth. He paused. The audience 
looked from one to the other—and then, 
to my astonishment, burst into roars of 
laughte Ps 

“Did you git that? Goin’ to be good, 
I'll bet. I wasn’t on to him at first. 
lhought he was serious about that nebu- 
lous guff.”’ 

“He’s one of them humorists like the 
fellow that lectured on the Peanut down 
to St. Aloysius’s Hall.” 

lhese and similar whispers arose. 

The Professor went on. At times his 
hearers were quiet, but for the most 
part they rocked and shouted with 
laughter, and at each recurrence of the 
Professor’s muscular twitching I feared 
they would work themselves some harm, 
so unrestrained was their mirth. Doubt- 
less the speaker was astonished, but he 
neither halted nor hesitated. Ac times 
he scowled; two several times he inter- 
rupted his discourse to rebuke the young 
people for their merriment, at which 
it only redoubled. 

“ Ain’t he a wonder? What’s he lec- 
turin’ for? He ought to be in vaudy- 
ville. That’s some dodge, makin’ b’lieve 
he’s mad, eh?” 

So whispered the young woman on my 
right. 

When the lecture was completed Pro- 
fessor McTavish was given such an ova- 
tion as few lecturers ever receive, and 
admiring comments were made on all 
hands—but wholly incomprehensible to 
me. One young woman, with tears of 
laughter in her eyes, observed: 


“Think of his sayin’ we was descended 
from some kind of bugs swimmin’ 
around in a — That’s funmer ’n 
monkeys. . . . Gee! I'll bet he’s good 
company. Kind of runnin’ over with 
big words, though.” 

The Professor, instead of being ruffled, 
as I feared, came to me chuckling. 

“Mr. Small,” said he, “I have never 
had my lecture received in precisely this 
manner, but also | have never met with 
such warmth and spontaneity. I fancy 
| have made for myself a reputation as a 
humorist. It is better so. If I mistake 
not, the interest of this audience in bac- 
teria or protoplasm is negligible.” 

“T am at a loss to understand what 
has happened,” said I. 

“Doubtless,” said he, and chuckled. 

Chairs were cleared away and the 
room made ready for the dancing. As 
the young women passed to and fro | 
was no little interested to notice there 
was not a run-over heel among them. 
Every heel was, as one might say, in a 
perfect state of preservation. Appar- 
ently it is their custom to go about in 
run-over heels only during the daytime. 
All forms of animal life manifest strange 
inconsistencies. 

| retired to a seat and found Miss 
Tippins by my side. 

“It was great!” she said, and laid her 
hand on my arm. 

This made me feel vaguely uncor- 
fortable, but I did not draw away. The 
true scientific mind must not shrink, no 
matter what is demanded of it. 

*Ain’t you goin’ to dance?” asked 
Miss lippins. 

“It is a form of exercise | have never 
attempted,” said I. 

“Then,” said she, “let's go out onto 
that balcony. I’m ’most roasted.” 

We conversed while the music played 
inside, and | was able to glean much 
valuable information from Miss Tip- 
pins as to the manners, customs, and 
general mode of life of the class of indi- 
viduals of which she formed a part. At 
last it occurred to me to learn her ideas 
on the subject of marriage. Primitive 
ideas of this relation are always curious 
and sometimes exceedingly informing. 

“Now,” said I, “as to marriage?” 

“Oh, Mr. Small!” she exclaimed, and 
drew somewhat closer to me. 








“1 NEVER THOUGHT YOU'D ASK ME SO QUICK 


“You have not, of course, been mar- 
ried yourself—”’ 

“I ain’t never even been engaged, 
though Mike and I had a understandin’, 


which is all off now. 
no worry about that.” 

“T have none. ,But, to continue 
would you, or would you not, like to 
become a wife?” 

Even now when I look back on that 
question I see no hidden danger in it; | 
see nothing that could have caused Miss 
Tippins to conduct herself as she did. 
It was an ordinary question. But it 
drew from her strange manifestations. 

“Oh, Sim,” she said, using only the 
first syllable of my name, a familiarity 
I have never permitted. “Oh, Sim!” 
she repeated, and threw her arms about 
my neck and precipitated her whole 
weight, which was not inconsiderable, 
upon me. I was nearly pushed from my 
chair. She followed this by sinking her 
face against my shoulder in such a man- 
ner that her hair caused a highly dis- 
agreeable tickling sensation in and about 


You needn’t have 


my ear. “I never thought you’d ask 
me so quick,” she said. 

“Miss — Miss Tippins!” J gasped. 
“This—this is very disturbing. What is 
the meaning—” 

“I’m so happy,” she said, tenderly. 
“T told them girls I’d be ridin’ in my 
own car with one of them shoffers, and 
now I’m a-goin’ to. Oh, Sim! . . 

At this point she drew my head tow- 
ard hers and, to my consternation, did 
not hesitate to implant a kiss upon my 
lips. I uttered an exclamation and arose 
with abruptness to my feet. 

“This—this is very u»setting,” said I, 
sharply. “It cannot be customary with 
you. Are you ill? Is—is there any 
taint of mental inefficiency, of non com- 
pos mentis, in your family?” 

“Why, Sim,” she said, “set down. 
Nobody’s lookin’. Ain’t bein’ engaged 
sweet? When did you first begin to fall 
in love with me?” 

“I—I beg your pardon?” 

“When did it first come to you that 
you was goin’ to ask me to marry you?” 
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“Marry you? Miss Tippins! No 
hought was further from my mind. | 
jo not want to marry. When I do so it 
will, I trust, be quite a different sort of 
person—one, I may say, not addicted to 
run-over heels in the daytime.” 

She cried out abruptly. “Myrtie” 
was the name she called. 

“I’m here, dearie,” said a voice behind 
us. 

““Myrtie,” said Miss Tippins, harshly, 
“did you hear him?” 

“T did,” said Myrtie. “He asked you 
as plainly as a man could.” 

“And you seen him pull me into his 
arms?” 

“T done so,”’ said Myrtie. 

“And now—and now,” Miss Tippins 
said, bursting into tears, “he’s denyin’ 
it. He asked me, and now he’s tryin’ to 
back out. Deceivin’ a poor girl on a 
balcony! That’s what he’s doin’.” 

“Never mind, dearie; he sha’n’t get 
away with it. I’m a witness, dearie, and 
I’ll appear in court and swear to it till 
my hair falls out.” 

“But, Miss Tippins—”’ I began. 

She answered me only by uttering a 
piercing cry and permitting herself to 
become noisily hysterical. Her wails 
attracted undesirable attention, and 
straightway we were the center of a 
curious gathering. 

“He asked her to marry him, and then 
tried to back out,” Myrtie explained to 
them loudly. 

I could see them eying me with un- 
friendliness; some of the men scowled 
and mutte--d and drew closer to me. It 
appeared I was about to become the 
victim of violence. Then—then the 
crowd was thrust hither and thither as 
some one of powerful physique ap- 
proached. It was the huge individual 
whom I had encountered at the so-called 
Schweiner’s Park. At sight of me he 
emitted a sound curiously resembling 
the bellow of an enraged bison and came 
forward with even greater rapidity and 
vehemence than before. 

The next few moments are vague in 
my recollection. I have still with me a 
chilling sensation of terror. I visualized 
myself torn limb from limb by this quasi- 
gorilla. The balcony was not distant from 
the ground—perhaps a dozen feet. There 


was no time to weigh chances of break- 
age to leg or arm. With commendable 
promptitude I urged myself over the 
low railing, stooped to find a hold for 
my hands, and let myself down. There 
| hung, between heaven and earth—cer- 
tain mutilation above, possible serious 
injury below. I chose the latter and 
dropped. 

I have never reckoned myself athletic, 
but there reside in me potentialities of 
which I did not dream. I was myself 
astonished at the rapidity with which 
I drew away from that locality, and at 
the distance from it I found myself 
when I permitted my speed to abate. 

[ had outdistanced pursuit. Now, 
somewhat weary, and experiencing no 
little difficulty in the functioning of 
my respiratory organs, | turned home- 
ward. 

An hour later Professor McTish Mc-' 
Tavish appeared. He walked up to me 
and extended the hand of sympathy; 
then, abruptly overcome by contempla- 
tion of the horrors through which I had 
passed, his shoulders began to heave. 
He turned his back, pressed his hands to 
his face, and went out of. the room 
making sounds of unmistakable grief. 
Such depth of feeling could not but en- 
dear the man to me. 


Ten days have passed. My lawyers 
inform me that Miss Tippins agrees to 
surrender her claim to my hand in 
consideration of a considerable sum of 
money, so I shall not have to marry her, 
as I feared. That is well, but the pub- 
licity: attending the matter cannot be 
cured. Nothing but time can erase that, 
and even after years I fear some recol- 
lection will remain in the minds of my 
acquaintances, for the public prints al- 
luded to the matter in regrettable jocose 
terms and at considerable length. | 
think I shall close my house and go 
abroad indefinitely. 

Above all else, one regret remains 
with me. All my efforts, all my applica- 
tion, observation, study, were set at 
naught in an instant, nor shall I ever 
summon courage to undertake the valu- 
able work again. The-world must trust 
to some other than I to solve the prob- 
lem of the run-over heels. 








An Ancient Village on the Marne 


BY HERBERT 
E went through Es- 
somes with hardly a 
look at its abbey 
church. For night, we 
thought, was not as 
far distant as Chateau- 
en ce?) Vhierry, and we had set 
our hearts upon entering the gateway 
to Champagne before sunset. 

The towns were nearer together than 
we anticipated. Just beyond Essomes 
the Marne mzkes one of its every-kilo- 
meter bends. As we hurried along the 
tow-path, Chateau- Thierry, hidden by a 
railway bridge until we had passed be- 
neath its span, stood suddenly before us. 
Quaint houses in rows at cow-path 
angles crowded down to the water’s 
edge on both sides of the river. They 
were joined by a stone bridge of three 
arches. [The towers of Saint-Crépin and 


Balhan rose above the jumble of roofs 


awry. Dominating the city, the crum- 
bling ramparts of the castle made a 
frame of striking severity for graceful 
clusters of trees, whose summer foliage 
showed dark against the Mont de Ches- 
neaux in the background. We were in 
Champagne. 

The hotels of Chateau-Thierry are fit- 
tingly named after animals. For Cha- 
teau- Thierry is the birthplace of La Fon- 
taine. The prices at the “Giraffe” were 
so alluring to us that we gave no thought 
to the more pretentious “ Elephant”’ and 
“Swan” and “Deer.”” We had no mis- 
givings. Incheap hotels one sometimes 
runs a risk in the matter of beds; but 
good cooking is generally easier to find 
in France at five francs a day than at 
twenty-five. Vive la cuisine bourgeoise ! 

What matters it, then, if you have hot 
water in your room by the gill and beeron 
your table by the quart, if you are afraid 
to put out your russet shoes for a shine 
because you are morally certain that the 
establishment possesses only one brush, 
and that a black one, if sunrise brings 
through your window the usual barn- 
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yard chorus reinforced by teamsters 
oaths and the stamping of horses? 

The “Giraffe” is between the tow- 
path and the Paris road, just outside the 
octrot. When one has passed the octro7, 
the road from Paris becomes an avenue 
of stately elms, in four rows. At the end 
of the avenue, a statue stands out in 
sharp relief against a background of 
closely interlaced lime-trees. This is 
Chateau-Thierry’s memorial to La Fon- 
taine. ‘The first thing you see in Cha- 
teau-Thierry is this statue, and in your 
rambles through the town you are never 
one moment allowed to forget the fact 
that La Fontaine was born here. The 
principal café, the principal quai, the 
principal street bear his name. 

“Aux grands hommes la patrie recon- 
naissante.” ‘The inscription over the 
Panthéon is indicative of the attitude 
of French cities toward their famous 
children. We Americans lack the per- 
spective of those who count history by 
centuries where we have difficulty in 
mentally spanning decades. It is not 
that the French live in the past, but that 
they are able to recognize the category 
of imperishable achievement. If Pitts- 
burg were in France, one would hear less 
of the forty-odd “steel kings’”’ and more 
of Stephen Foster and Ethelbert Nevin. 
Chiteau-Thierry, for its size, shows un- 
mistakable evidences of wealth and pros- 
perity. On the other side of the river 
is a large factory, kindly sheltered by 
luxurious hedges and rows of tall pop- 
lars, in which the larger part of the popu- 
lation of the town is employed. But we 
did not hear the manufacturer's name, 
nor did we see it on the town library or 
hospital. 

The Artist was up early in the morn- 
ing. I know it must have been early, 
for he was fully dressed and rummaging 
in his sack when | opened my eyes at 
eight o'clock. All day on the tow-path 
gives long sleep to a city man. 


After coffee, we started for Saint- 
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Crépin, intending to go from there di- 
rectly to the citadel. But two gamins, 
with light hair and blue eyes and frec- 
kles, reminiscent of unmixed Frankish 
ancestors, hailed us. They knew better 
what we wanted than we did. No ex- 
cuses were allowed. We were evidently 
strangers. We were evidently out to see 
the sights. Ergo, we must first be led to 
the house where La Fontaine was born. 
In vain we explained that we had no 
particular interest in La Fontaine's 
Vout. CXXXII.—No. 791.—S84 


ALONG THE 


RIVER MARNE 


birthplace. 
with incredulity. They saw only a 
stratagem to shake them and save a 
pourboire. The evident remonstrance in 
their “Mais, Messieurs”’ put us in the 
wrong. We were forced to justify our- 
selves. We pointed to the fleeting sun, 
and spoke of the glorious view that could 
certainly be seen now from the hill, and 
might be lacking later. No use! To 
La Fontaine’s birthplace we had to go. 
As we mounted the stone staircase to 


Their eyes opened wide 
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IN THE COURTYARD OF 


the upper rooms from whose casements 
one looks out over the lovely landscape 
of the gateway to Champagne, from 
some remote memory cell came the lines: 


La cigale, ayant chanté 
Tout été, 

Se trouvait fort dépourvue 

Quand la bise fut venue. 
Pas un morceau 

Du blé ou de vermisseau . . . 

Rare is the skill of writing for child- 
hood, and the choice spirits who have 
possessed it hold high rank among the 
immortals. Their fame is as universal 
as it is imperishable. The audience is 
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the same the world 
ov.r. It does not 
change in taste and 
sympathies as do suc- 
ceeding generations of 
“gr wn-ups.” Ihave 
fouid the Thousand 
and One Nights as suc- 
cessful for a rainy day 
in Idaho as in Con- 
stantinople. Mother 
Goose, Cinderella, 
Little Red Riding- 
Hood, The Tortoise 
and the Hare, Brer 
Rabbit, Aladdin, Ali 
Baba, Alice in Won- 
derland, and Sleeping 
Beauty—are they not 
written on the tablets 
of early Mesopotamia? 
They must be! Forthe 
themes of stories for 
children are world- 
old. 

Translators are 
damned by the criti- 
cism that their work, 
however fine, is not 
creative. Isit really 
Chapman’s Homer 
or a certain sonnet 
that makes us know 
who Chapman was? 
But La Ponesine is 
esteemed none the less 
because there was an 
/Esop before him. In 
fairy -tales, folklore, 
and fables the gift is 
not in the subject- 
matter, but in the tell- 
ing. He strikes a chord of understand- 
ing in the child heart who peoples the 
world with imaginary folk and makes 
the animals talk. Yet one could easier 
deceive a master financier or the shrewd- 
est buyer among merchant princes than 
the ordinary child. To children miracles 
need no explanation, for the super- 
natural is not super. The world of 
make-believe is real. It exists. How 
ridiculous, and at the same time how 
much to be pitied, are the people who 
gravely discuss the ethical side of the 
Santa Claus legend every time Christ- 
mas comes around. “For shame!” we 
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the moment they begin to argue. 

d we are very sorry for their children. 

\agination is the salt of life. Without 

the world has no savor. 
Fontaine’s naiveté, his irresponsi- 
lity, his effervescence, his quickly 
irying moods made possible the fables. 
hi it he could write the Contes, tales of 
hameless licentiousness, that he could 
ead a life of idleness and excess, and 

et ‘ neither a worthless nor a vicious 

an, is explainable only by the hypothe- 
sis ai he never grew up. He thought 
as a child and saw as a child. How else 
could he have been able to place before 
millions of children the picture of Mr. 
Crow seated on the branch of a tree, 
holding in his claws a bit of cheese, 
while Mr. Fox, watering at the mouth, 
looked up slyly from below? I saw 
that tree—also the curve of Mr. Fox’s 
tongue, the flash in his eye, the smiling 
beak of Mr. Crow, and the coy droop 
of his left shoulder. 

We were in a room that might have 
been the nursery of La Fontaine’s child- 
hood. I was wondering to myself wheth- 
er I could test my theories on our guides. 
They were still young enough. The 
Artist was gazing with half-closed eyes 
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out of the window. “There is no other 
country like this,” he said. ‘The light 
is never two minutes the same. The 
clouds are continually chasing one an- 
other over the sun, who is playing peek- 
a-boo with the earth.” I looked at him 
curiously. The fact upon which he 
was commenting was striking enough to 
arouse one’s interest, but it was the w ay 
he put it which delighted me. Bien 
entendu, it was not his usual method of 
expressing his thoughts. “The sun, 
who is playing peek-a-boo.” Was he 
under the spell of the house? 

A fascinating landscape lay before us. 
The Marne was flowing in as leisurely a 
fashion as the canal-boat whose horses 
were a reincarnation of tortoises. On 
the hillsides were the first of the vine- 
yards which, nestled on every bit of 
sloping ground for fifty miles to the east 
and northeast, yield the most highly 
prized (and priced!) grape-juice in the 
world. In the valley, wheat and oat 
fields were ablaze with red poppies, 
yellow mustard, and blue bachelor’s- 
buttons, the useful hidden by the beauti- 
ful. The foliage of the trees, still drip- 
ping from the morning mist, sparkled 
under the sun. 


AT CHATEAU-THIERRY 
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boys felt that they had done their duty, 
and that we had done ours. In fact, 
as they pocketed their pourboire and 
pointed out the road to the castle, they 
explained that we could get through 
up there in an hour, and that there was 
a train for Paris at 2.46! We were 
amused, until it occurred to us that this 
idea of values had been imposed upon 
these youngsters by their dealings with 
our fellow-countrymen. 

Turning to the left, we continued to 
climb the street that bears the poet's 
name. In a few minutes, we had on 
our right tiers of ancient walls which 
formed the outer defenses of one of the 
historic castles of France. Nearly up to 
the level of the castle site was an old 
city gate, the Porte St. Pierre. 


Passing 


DOORWAY OF THE 
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When we left La Fontaine’s house, the 


through it, we found ourselves in fro: 
of the Porte St. Jean, unique entran 
to the castle of Thierry. 

The Artist walked immediately unde 
the arch, squinted a bit, found his sub 
ject, and sat down on his three-legge: 
stool to record the Porte St. Jean as it 
appears when you are /eaving the cast} 
inclosure. 

I did not go in immediately. Perhap: 
it was the attractive footpath in th 
moat, flanked by lime-trees, perhaps it 
was two massive polygonal towers peep- 
ing out at an angle a few hundred feet 
away, that drew me. A sign read, 
“Chemin de Ronde.” I followedit. Past 
the Tour Rouge, the Tour Bouillon, the 
Tour du Roi, the Tour du Guet, a ruined 
postern and the bastions that protected 
it | walked, and had gone almost down 
into the town and up 
again before | com- 
pleted the circuit of 
the castle as it stands 
to-day. 

The enceinte of the 
castleisinruins. With 
the exception of the 
towers mentioned 
above, the walls have 
fallen, and their line 
of stone, peeping out 
from ivy and bushes, 
is distinguishable only 
by the terraced sub- 
structure. The plan of 
the fortifications is 
manifest, but one has 
to use imagination to 
conceive the picture 
that must have been 
present to the eyes of 
past centuries. The 
acropolis on which the 
castle was built seems 
to have fallen from the 
mountain behind, and 
to have stopped in 
some mysterious way 
on its downward 
course a few hundred 
feet from the Marne. 
On the lower side, tow- 
ard the c ity, one 
looks up to the sheer 
mass of stone which 
the hand of man has 
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placed upon, or rather’ against, the 
precipitate slope of the acropolis. On 
the upper side, when the tour of the 
enceinte is completed, one does not ob- 
serve a very deep depression to mark 
the separation of the castle site from 
the Mont de Chesneaux. That this 
must always have been a pregnable side 
would be a natural inference, even if 
remains of many lines of outer walls 
did not tell the story of chatelains 


endeavoring to raise an artificial barrier 
where nature had failed. 

This time I entered the Porte St. 
Jean. The Artist was still camped in the 
roadway, puffing at a long pipe to keep 
the mosquitoes from tasting his water- 
colors. ‘Do you know,” I asked, “that 
on this spot” (I dug my cane into the 
grassy mound beside where he sat) 


“Louis XIII. had a house—it must have 
been a large one from the extent of these 
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lines—built in six weeks for Cardinal 
Richelieu? When Louis brought the 
court to Chateau- Thierry, Richelieu 
made a big kick because there was no 
place within the castle inclosure where 
he could be properly housed. It is a 
pretty keen indication of how thor- 
oughly Richelieu was on the job that he 
had the house put where he could keep 
his eye on every one that went in or out. 
In those days it was a case of see the 
cardinal first, and the king only if 
Richelieu so decided.” 

*T haven’t read the guide-book yet,” 
answered the Artist. “But isn’t it great 
the way the road dips under that arch, 
and how those bushes crowd down there 
on the left? Now, you see, in this 
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light But I ha 
turned away to pa 
out the size of Riche 
lieu’s dwelling. Th 
Artist was not inte: 
ested in the fruits o 
historical research. 

From time imme- 
morial there has been 
a fortress on this spot 
When Attila destroyed 
the Roman city of 
Otmus on the Mont 
de Chesneaux, shortly 
before his defeat at 
near-by Chalons, men 
were just beginning to 
build in the valleys 
rather than on the 
hilltops. So the in- 
habitants of the coun- 
try used Otmus as a 
quarry for the new city 
which grew up on the 
Marne under the 
shadow of the advan- 
tageous acropolis. 
Charles Martel, after 
the battle of Soissons, 
chose this site for the 
prison — although it 
was ostensibly a gala 
residence — of Theo- 
doric IV. Chateau- 
Thierry first saw the 
shadow of the Car- 
lovingians falling on 
the Merovingians. 
Within a few years 
the house of Clovis was supplanted by 
the house of Pepin. By an odd coinci- 
dence—a retribution, might one call 
it?—Chateau-Thierry just two centuries 
later became the prison of the last really 
independent descendant of Pepin, Charles 
the Simple. 

Owing to its strategic position in the 
valley of the Marne and at the gateway 
to Champagne, Chateau-Thierry has 
seen more of the vicissitudes of war than 
any other fortress of France. Visited by 
the Huns when they threatened Paris; 
won and lost in the civil wars of Franks 
and Burgundians; pawn in the resistance 
of the great French vassals to the grow- 
ing power of the monarchy; stormed by 
the English in the Hundred Years’ War, 
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retaken by Jeanne d’Arc on the 
mphal coronation march to Reims; 
tured by Charles V. and the Span- 
is, by the Duke of Mayenne and the 
guers, by Charles of Lorraine and 
Frondeurs, by the Bavarians after 
retreat from Leipzig, by the Rus- 
ins after Waterloo, and by the Ger- 
ins after Sedan; scene, under the 
ame of Egalité-sur-le-Marne, of the 
wildest excesses and orgies of the Revo- 
lution—is there any humiliation in the 
history of France in which Chateau- 
(hierry has not had its part?’ 

Napoleon I., regarding the castle as 
no longer valuable for military purposes, 
gave it to the municipal authorities, 
who in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
turv turned the whole castle area into 
a park. If they had 
kept it as it was until 
the time of Napoleon 
IIl., the reconstruc- 
tion of the medieval 
castle might have been 
intrusted to Viollet- 
le-Duc, and the con- 
fines of Champagne 
might have boasted of 
another Pierrefonds. 

No, not another 
Pierrefonds would 
France have had to- 
day, but a different 
and earlier type of 
castle. For Chateau- 
Thierry, as one can 
see from the plans pre- 
served in the national 
archives, was laid out 
in an age before the 
convenience and com- 
fort of the chatelain 
came to be considered 
as an important factor 
by architect and 
builder. It is difficult 
to trace in wandering 

‘Shortly after this was 
written Chateau-Thierry 
saw for the third time in a 
hundred years the German 
helmets. It was occupied 
for several days by the Ger- 
man general staff, and 
suffered from the cannon of 


both armies in the battle of 
the Marne. 


through the modern park—at least I found 
it so—the scheme of buildings, but one 
readily sees that the home of the chate- 
lain was an insignificant factor incompari- 
son with the claims of the defense. The 
inclosure is divided in half by a deep, 
wide ditch, the inner moat. The outer 
court contained buildings for merce- 
naries, who were not trusted when it 
came to a question of final defense. Here 
were the stores and windmills, and here 
the people of the city took refuge in 
time of danger. Passing to the castle 
proper, a rustic bridge has replaced the 
portcullis. The walls of the donjon just 
beyond are still partly standing. When 
you have successfully resisted the im- 
portunities of a guardian who wants to 
show you subterranean galleries which, 





THE CHURCH OF SAINT-CREPIN 





A RAINY-EVENING SERENADE 


from his description, would make the 
miners of Butte or the builders of a New 
York subway envious, you find that 
everything else within the castle inclo- 
sure has disappea red. 

Beautiful as the park is, my first 
thought was to regret it and to curse the 
imbecility and lack of appreciation of 
the city ediles, who had so little respect 
for the treasure intrusted to their care 
by Napoleon. As | walked around, my 
second thought was not so harsh. A 
park like this is well worth the climb, 


even if one be not a pilgrim bent on 


historical memories. And there is his- 
torical continuity in this park, for it 
signifies that the spot is still adapted to 
the uses of the age, as it has always been. 
The impatient protests of travelers ove 
the desecration of historic places must 
seem ludicrous to the natives who heat 
them. In our own land we should do 
what we condemn here. Each genera- 
tion lives for itself and for the future, 
never for the past. Is not the park, 
with its trees and grass, its rhododen- 
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drons and wild flowers, its winding paths 
and occasional welcome bench, far bet- 
ter than the dust of dismal ruins, or than 
the endowment of a hospital sunk into 
the reconstruction—only a guesswork, 
after all—of an obsolete and useless in- 
stitution? 

It is a warm day, my bench is com- 
fortable, and the view of the city below 
and the winding valley of the Marne is 
far more pleasing than if I were standing 
in the glaring sun, precariously perched 
on a crumbling wall, fearful of the union 
of blue serge and lime dust, and of arous- 
ing bats, and annoyed by the unpastoral 
tinkle of thoughtless visitors’ sardine- 
cans from the persistent efforts of goats 
to eat off attractive paper labels. Ought 
not historical memories to come as easily 
at Baux as at Carcasonne, at Chateau- 
Thierry as at Pierrefonds? We travelers 
have sensibilities, we have imagination, 
and can build as we dream. Why let 
Viollet-le-Duc and his ilk do it all for us? 
Why do we feel that we ought to be 
grateful for restorations? For example, 
those flying-buttresses at— ‘The Ar- 
tist is calling me, and I am going, be- 
cause my pipe is cold and I have no 
more tobacco. 


Friday is market-day at Chiateau- 
Thierry. The square of the Hotel de 
Ville, with its background of houses ris- 
ing in terraces and a street of steps lead- 
ing up to the castle, is given over to the 
immemorial occupation of the human 
race. It is morning, and the country is 
selling to the city. Peasants have left 
their wagons and carts on the quay, and 
are squatting here wherever they find 
room to display their wares. Only a few 
have improvised booths. For the most 
part, their fruits and vegetables, their 
chickens and rabbits, their cheese and 
butter and eggs, their meat and fish are 
sold directly from the producer’s hamper 
to the townswoman’s basket. 

Everything good to eat produced in 
Champagne one finds here in artless con- 
fusion. You pick up a rabbit by his 
ears to judge his weight, and his angry 
protest comes not from rough handling 
or from presentiment of his fate, but 
because you have removed him from 
delightful proximity to a bunch of car- 
rots which he had been nibbling. Your 
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butter is given to you in grape-leaves, 
your eggs are dished out of a basket of 
spinach or lettuce, you bargain for 
blackberries with the same merry-eyed 
grandmother who assures you that her 
bones are not entirely meatless and make 
the best sort of soup. 

On the market-place there is no dis- 
tinction of sex, no limit of age, no privi- 
lege of large producer. Men and women, 
seventy and seven, the rich farmer with 
huge panniers of vegetables and fruits, 
tubs of butter and pyramids of cheeses, 
and coops crowded with fowls, rub 
shoulders and share the pavement with 
the old woman who has brought two 
chickens, and the little boy with a ker- 
chief full of eggs. ach has equal 
opportunity to sell. 

The trading instinct is alert when once 
you stop to inspect; it becomes keen 
when you want to buy. But there is no 
importunity, no undue solicitation, as 
you wander along through the rows; no 
unpleasantness if you ask a price and 
then move on. verything is fresh; 
everything is useful. ‘The peasants are 
serene in the knowledge that what they 
have to sell man must have. If a local 
purchaser does not come, there is always 
the Paris buyer waiting to take at mar- 
ket price what is left. 

After selling comes buying. What is 
life but an exchange of things? Market- 
day is not over when the last of the 
peasants tie together their empty bas- 
kets, rub the legs that have gone to sleep, 
and lift skirts to shake off dust and to 
stow away the purse in some mysterious 
hiding-place. For in Chateau-Thierry, 
as elsewhere, there is at work the inex- 
orable law which forbids purses to stay 
hidden and baskets empty till the farm 
is reached. There is a second market. 
Now is the townsman’s turn. He wants 
his money back. 

While the Hotel de Ville has been 
looking down benevolently upon its 
weekly guests, while housewives have 
been replenishing their larders, the shop- 
keepers of the city have been hurrying 
their goods out into the alleys or elms 
along the quay. Booths are erected in 
the twinkling of an eye. When the 
peasants are ready to leave the market- 
place, they are confronted by the be- 
wildering display of all that Chateau- 
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Thierry has to sell. Here it is, clothing, 
finery, household goods, knickknacks, the 
things needful cleverly mixed with the 
things ornamenta’ and useless. This 
is ever the story of the city. It cannot 
buy if it does not sell, but what it sells 
represents neither the work nor the 
worth of the country’s offerings. 

Not all, however, that the morning 
brought is turned back in the afternoon. 
These peasants of Champagne are ants, 
not grasshoppers, even if they do sing 
as well as, and while, they work. In 
France, every city of the size of Chateau- 
Thierry, every city large enough to boast 
of such a market, has three buildings 
bearing the signs Crédit Lyonnais, Société 
Générale, and Caisse d'Epargne. These 
are visited before the townsmen’s mar- 
ket. Here is the secret of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of France. Each 
week something is laid aside for the 
rainy day, for the daughter’s dot, for the 
son’s marriage portion. 

The atmosphere of a Champagne mar- 
ket-day is more than that of good nature. 
It is an atmosphere of good cheer, of 
gaiety. For to the Champenois work 
is a pleasure. Out of the everyday 
round of life they get the joy of being 
content. 


It is the last evening of our stay. The 
roprietor-chef of the “Giraffe” has done 
his duty well, and Madame-waitress 
generously urges us to second helps. So 
we are quite content with ourselves and 
the world when we leave the dining-room. 
Some of the long day’s light lingers. 
Down the avenue of elms the statue of 
Bon Jean can still be distinguished. We 
go to the Café de la Fontaine for our 
coffee, and sit out on the pavement 
nearly opposite the end of the bridge. 

A crowd has gathered on the quay in 
front of us in a three-quarters circle 
around four chairs which the garcgon has 
placed in the street not many yards from 
the terrace of the café. Tied to two of 
them are torches, the like of which I 
have not seen since I had the joy as a 
little shaver of carrying one in a pro- 
cession to celebrate a Cleveland presi- 
dential victory or defeat —I forget 
which. In the midst of loud applause 
and good-natured witticisms, four men 
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in civilian clothes come into the ring and 
occupy importantly the chairs. It is a 
concert, a band concert! As soon as 
they start to play we realize that thei; 
instruments, if of local origin, are not 
a good advertisement for the factor) 
across the river. 

Our delight, however, is not to be i: 
the music. The leader and soloist in- 
troduces his collaborateurs in turn with 
pointed flourishes of his flute as ancie» 
soldat de la musique of such and such 2 
regiment of the line. Before each selec- 
tion he impresses upon the audienc: 
with an impassioned speech the difh- 
culty of the heralded rendition, and how 
much better they can play if encouraged 
by a generous pourboire. The musicians, 
while he speaks, pass through the crowd, 
holding forth the yawning ends of cor- 
net, trombone, and bass-horn as recep- 
tacles for the guéte. The proprietor of th: 
café does his share. He sends the gar¢on 
out with a table, and orders him to keep 
full the demi-litre glasses. French mu- 
sicians are averse to the strains of “ Di: 
Wacht am Rhein,” but they imbibe the 
same inspiration—even at the gatewa) 
to Champagne! Night has now merci- 
fully hidden from view the reproachfu! 
vineyards. 

As we look around us we see that al- 
most every one is drinking beer. But 
the atmosphere is far from ultra- 
rhenane. The Champenois are children 
—perhaps “half tiger and half monkey,” 
like other Frenchmen, but always chil- 
dren. It is no féte that we are witness- 
ing. And yet the people are having the 
best sort of a time. ‘The world is with- 
out cares. But we know that if, at this 
moment, a vine-grower on the Paris side 
should try under stealth of night to 
introduce a load of grapes across that 
bridge, every man and woman in the 
merry group would join instantly in 
dumping the cart into the Marne. No 
outside grapes can enter Champagne. 

Effervescent like their wine, quick to 
tears and as quick to laughter like their 
climate, hiding their well-rewarded in- 
dustry and the suffering of toil under a 
gay mien like their wild-flower-domi- 
nated grain-fields, the people of Cham- 
pagne are a product of the land that 
nurtures them. 
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ISITORS drifted up 
the broad stairway, 
and on through the 
doors that led to the 
galleries beyond. Now 
_—— and then strangers, un- 
Sites we) decided which way to 
go, paused to glance inquiringly toward 
the man in attendant’s uniform standing 
so motionless before his picture, and then 
consulted their catalogues and went on 
without inquiry. Something in the tensity 
of the silent figure forbade interruption. 
One would have thought him a great 
lover of art, so long had he remained in 
that selfsame position, so wholly ab- 
sorbed in the picture before him. 

At last, and as if by a tremendous 
effort of will, he turned and began to 
walk resolutely away. Half-way across 
the floor he stopped, and in the manner 
of one hoping to surprise some one or 
something he whirled about, facing the 
picture abruptly. With a little sigh of 
utter capitulation, he retraced his steps 
and became once more absorbed in his 
strange experiment. Closing his eyes, he 
would open them suddenly, to be greeted 
each time anew by that amazing burst 
of sound from the canvas. For it was 
not art that enthralled him, nor beauty 
that filled his eye. 

It had begun on the day the picture 
was hung, a huge, square canvas, facing 
the grand stairway. The name “El 
Trio” was inset in the wide, gilt frame. 
Against the background of a smoke- 
grayed and stone-floored room, a trio 
of Spanish peasants, two men and a 
woman, all strong and heavily muscled 
—vineyard workers, perhaps—singing a 
lusty song to the accompaniment of a 
small stringed instrument like a guitar, 
and castanets in the hands of the wom- 
an. The mouths of all three opened 
wide on a full robusto chord—just the 
pendent instant before it broke in the 
familiar Spanish lilt, either upward or 
downward—a long note they had deen 
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holding; the woman’s voice sounding 
that peculiar metallic note at once un- 
musical and pleasant, characteristically 
Spanish—a high, harsh chord—a lusty 
and vigorous double fortissimo. They 
laughed as they sang, with their eyes, 
with their limbs, with the tilt of their 
heads, and the castanets clicked mer- 
rily in the hands of the woman, accent- 
ing the note with a little crescendo 
roll, just ended the instant you looked. 

It was this note which, with the sud- 
denness of an unexpected shout, had 
greeted the ears of Jeremy Bell, coming 
unprepared upon the picture that first 
day, drowning the murmur of visitors’ 
voices that came forever through the 
doors of the galleries beyond, filling the 
immense space of the rotunda, striking 
against the walls, to be thrown back 
again, reverberating; but when he con- 
tinued to look, dying away like a held 
chord on a piano. Yet when he turned 
his head for a moment, and looked back 
quickly over his shoulder, it struck 
again, loud and full as before. 

If there had been in the life of Jeremy 
Bell the least precedent for such an ex- 
perience, it might have astonished him 
less. But there had been nothing— 
nothing whatever. He had lived until 
now entirely untouched by any experi- 
ence outside his normal and humdrum 
existence. He was not even interested 
in the pictures, or in the Museum at all; 
but the pay was regular, and it was not 
unpleasant, looking up names and num- 
bers in the catalogue, and answering 
questions, and directing people to this 
collection or that. He had been there 
for years, and nothing had ever hap- 
pened until these full-blooded peasants 
had destroyed his peace with their one 
maddening note of that roistering song. 

For the phenomenon of the sound it- 
self issuing from those painted lips was 
overwhelmed and lost, in the terrible 
need that beset Jeremy Bell to know 
what came before and what came after. 
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Why had they stopped on that par- 
ticular note? Why could they not as 
well have broken on the lilt and as- 
suaged the tense listening nerves, ful- 
filled the halted measure? If only one 
could feel the note to be permanent—if 
they had just begun it, and the whole 
note was yet to be sung; but to be 
poised so on the edge—on the verge 
almost of the lilt itself! 

The basso—a huge, swarthy fellow— 
sat on his rude bench, in front of the 
other two, his legs wide apart, his feet 
set firmly on the stone floor, a red scarf 
bound round his forehead and so tightly 
tied in the back that the two short ends 
stood out straight from the hard knot. 
His head lifted a little to one side on the 
note, so that one heavy brass ear-ring 
lay against his brown neck, and the 
other hung away, arrested in the very 
end of the movement. It had not fallen 
outward as far as it was going to fall. 
He held the small, stringed instrument 
like a plaything in one big hand, while 
with the other he had the moment be- 
fore struck the accompaniment to the 
note, but the hand was free of the strings 
now; the voices alone, and the castanets, 
sustained the chord. 

The woman stood almost awkwardly 
upright, her whole vital body intent on 
the song, her head thrown back, her 
eyes leveled at you, her arms upraised, 
unconscious of pose, unconscious of any- 
thing except the expert click of her casta- 
nets. The other, a sturdy young fellow, 
leaned to her, blending «Rs harmonies, 
the cords of his strong throat straining 
taut where the loose collar fell away. 
And even he was about to let go; 
already his bright, black eyes antici- 
pated the next rollicking measure; al- 
ready an upraised hand poised itself for 
eae down stroke that would mark the 

eat. 

And yet the break never came. The 
long, high note expelled itself from the 
canvas with never-ceasing intensity, 
hung steadily forever on the edge of the 
turn. As long as you looked it was so, 
but the moment you looked away they 
went on with the song, only you could 
not hear, and when you turned back 
quickly it was always the same thing 
over again. 

Jeremy Bell had tried to surprise them 
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—he walked away across the broad land- 
ing, made a detour of two galleries, and 
came back from the other side, casually. 
as if he were not thinking of it at ail. 
Pretending he had never seen the pic- 
ture before, he looked up—and instant} 
the full, round a-a-a-ah! smote his 
ears, high, metallic, fortissimo. 

To be sure, if Jeremy Bell had been 
an imaginative person he might hav. 
os the extraordinary phenome- 

to all sorts of causes—to indigestion, 
perhaps, or, if he were very imagina- 
tive indeed, to imagination itself; but 
Jeremy had no imagination whatever, 
so when he heard what he heard he 
accepted it, inexplicable though it migh: 
be. He knew when he had heard a 
thing, and there was no doubting th: 
evidence of one’s own ears. 

And so poor Jeremy Bell, arriving fo: 
the twentieth time before the pictur 
that morning, and hearing that madden- 
ing note assail his ears, had cried out, 
sharply, “Stop yelling!’ And at the 
sound of his own voice whirled about 

uickly, covered with shame at having 
Tena so foolish a thing. No one was 
near; no one had heard. His face was 
red with the thought of how silly he 
must have seemed speaking out loud 
like that to a picture. And yet no mor 
silly than the picture itself. Men ar 
supposed to speak, but pictures are not 
supposed to do anything except to b 
paintings. 

Softly, as if eluding a ghost, he went 
down the stairs. At the foot, the Mares 
of Diomedes plunged and reared on thei: 
a square base. 


art—of that he was conscious. He ad- 
mired them as much as anything in the 
Museum, found new points to like about 
them every day, but as for bdelieving 
them, as for trying to stop them, that 
had never occurred to him. 

Art in the Museum was right; but 


this was no place for flesh and blood . 


Spanish peasants who took personal 
dislikes to a certain attendant who had 
done them no harm. Perhaps they were 
trying to get him discharged. ell, he 
would let them see whether they could 
harass him that way. Up-stairs he went 
again, and paused at the top. 

The three uttered their long, high 


They were made of 
ronze, as he knew; they were works of 
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THE 


note at the top of their lungs—and what 
lungs they had! The woman seemed to 
laugh derisively at him out of her half- 
closed lids. The basso almost threw his 
guitar into the air, he enjoyed the joke 
so much; and the man at the back gazed 
steadily over Jeremy’s head, ignoring 
him pointedly, pretending he did not 
see. And from Fe day forth there was 
no rest for Jeremy Bell. 

The note, like one word out of a sen- 
tence, repeated itself endlessly, mean- 
ingless, yet hinting of much that had 
gone before, and promising falsely much 
to come after. 

At first it had been only the break— 
whether the next note went higher or 
lower—that consumed Jeremy’s mind, 
but gradually it had grown to be the 
whole song he must hear, from beginning 
to end, so that he should know every 
word of it, so that he might come one 
day and fling the thing in their faces. 

He stood for hours at a time oblivious 
to everything passing about him, trying 
to remember Spanish songs he had 
heard. “‘La Paloma” was the only one 
he could really recall; and that only in 
his mind, for the moment he tried to 
hum it aloud the tune went hopelessly 
astray. Standing perfectly still, like a 
man in a trance, his eyes fixed tenacious- 
ly on space, and one tan vaguely beat- 
ing the time, he mentally sang it m Faroe 
to the end; but nowhere in it was there 
a note like the one the three peasants 
sounded. He knew he ought to remem- 
ber “The Spanish Fandango.” A fellow 
who lived in their street when he was a 
boy had been able to play the “Fan- 
dango” on a guitar. He had heard him 
often enough; he remembered that it 
was jerky and gay, but just how it went 
he hadn’t the faintest idea. 

He asked the attendant in Gallery 21 
if he knew how “The Spanish Fan- 
dango” went, and he replied that he 
couldn’t be exactly sure, but he thought 
it went like this. And he hummed 
something enough like it to make Jer- 
emy know there was nothing in that. 
He asked him if he knew any other 
Spanish songs, and he said no. The 
“Fandango” was the only Spanish piece 
- ever knew, and he didn’t even know 
that. 

So Jeremy was again thrown back 
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upon his own resources. “Juanita” 
came into his mind. They used to sing 
that in grammar-school; but he had a 
vague idea that it was not exactly Span- 
ish, and anyway there was nothing in it. 
It was all slow and solemn; there was 
not as much go in the whole song as in 
that one note the peasants were singing. 

Then he recalled a big, brown-covered 
volume which had lain for years on the 
under shelf of his mother’s parlor stand. 
It was lettered in gilt, Golden Gems of 
Art, Literature, and Song, and some- 
where in it were the words and music of 
a song called “In Old Madrid.” He 
could see just how the notes went, and 
the first two lines of the words: “In old 
Madrid, long years ago,” or “Long 
years ago, in old Madrid”—he was not 
sure which. Although he had never 
heard any one sing it, he had the same 
feeling about “In Old Madrid” that he 
had about “Juanita.” There was not 
enough go in it, and surely nothing to 
laugh about as the peasants were laugh- 
ing. 

He began to watch visitors. Some 
hurried by with the merest glance tow- 
ard the trio; many stopped for a mo- 
ment, smiled, and passed on. Some 
said, “‘Good color, there,” or, “Strik- 
ing—a thing like that”; and almost 
every hour some one would say they 
could just “‘see those three.” 

But now and then one halted with a 
little abrupt gasp, then went on with 
almost invariably the same _half-puz- 
zled glance back for corroboration. Yet 
no one spoke of it; no one seemed to 
hear. 

One day a lady, glancing back over her 
shoulder as she left the picture, returned 
and stood a long time before it, her head 
bent slightly forward, as if she, too, 
might be listening. Jeremy watched, 
scarcely drawing his breath. Could it be © 
she was hearing it ail? 

He found himself beside her. “Can 
you hear them?” he asked. 

She glanced up quickly and smiled. 
“Yes,” she said, “‘one does hear them.” 

Jeremy put out his hand eagerly as if 
she might escape, and drew closer to her 
side. 

“Do you know what song they are 
singing! : 

he lady smiled again, a little, non- 
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committal, half- withdrawn _ smile. 
“That would be interesting to know,” 
she said, and began to move away, be- 
cause it was evident to her that if one 
began by being nice to these attendants, 
they invariably ended by taking advan- 
tage of it and becoming familiar. She 
had thought at first that this young fel- 
low might have the real appreciation, 
that he had felt the picture as she had. 
It was a realistic bit of work; one could 
almost hear what those people were 
singing. 

a he asked a man, who had 
turned back like the others a second 
time, and who answered: 

“1 don’t know what they’re singing, 
but it’s too loud for me.” fe made the 
motion of stopping his ears, and went on 
into the next gallery, while Jeremy, too 
much astonished to move, stood gazing 
after him, speechless. He never saw the 
man again, though he watched cease- 
lessly for him the rest of the afternoon; 
and in the end half believed there had 
been no such man at all. 

He began to avoid the picture, passing 
it by with averted eyes, ie drawn to it 
always by the sheer will of those three 
on the canvas. He knew the woman’s 
eyes were upon him. And if he so much 
as let his eye stray toward it, there was 
audible on the instant a fragment of the 
note—a fragment disappearing the in- 
stant he looked away, as if it were a 
concrete thing thrown off by the can- 
vas, a tangible thing to be divided and 
subdivided. 

He tried scheme after scheme to out- 
wit them. He stayed late at night, 
after the others had gone, pretendin 
first to go home, getting his hat — 
coat, and going out at the gate the 
visitors used, and then slipping back up 
the stairs when everything was quiet, to 
be greeted by the selfsame note. He 
took every precaution, but they were 
wary—they knew. 

He took to listening outside places 
where music was being played, perhaps 
somewhere he should hear it. One night, 
passing a house, he suddenly heard the 
note—loud, aggressive, triumphant. He 
stopped, coated. A fine, rich bary- 
tone held it—a full minute it seemed— 
then, softly, rhythmically, in a gentle 
legato progression, the note flowed up- 
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ward into another of equal length, just 
a modern English song, with its full- 
toned measures, its equal beats—not his 
song at all, nor anything like it. The 
Spanish thing went —not like that. 
It went . . . ah, it was just outside the 
radius of his hearing, as if he might step 
one pace nearer and catch the whole of 
it. And always the same disappoint- 
ment. 

If he had known any one to ask, he 
would have gone tothem. But who was 
there to know any better than he what 
the trio were singing. Day after day 
and night after night he tried to think. 
And then one day it came to him- 
the artist who had painted the picture 
would know. He might even show him 
the people themselves! He had painted 
them from real people, of course, and 
had heard them sing the song over and 
over! Why had the artist never com: 
into his mind before? It was like an 
illumination, brightening everything. 

“T’ve got you!” he fairly shouted in 
the faces of “El Trio.” “T’'ll find out 
what it is!’’ And with the echo of his 
own voice mingling with theirs he 
turned and went down to the ground 
floor and into the curator’s office. In- 
stinctively the plan had formed itself; 
in the instant he flung back his defiance. 

The curator was very much pleased 
to have his employees interested in the 
pictures. It was what he called the 
“intrinsic justification of art”; so when 
Jeremy wanted to know about the artist 
who had painted “El Trio,” he got 
out his catalogues and clippings and 
told him all about it. The artist’s name 
was Alviso, residing at present in—the 
curator looked through several lots of 
clippings before he found the right one— 
yes, in Seville, where he maintains a 
studio and spends most of his winters. 
There was no further information he 
could give the young man? Very well, 
then, he Load he should feel free to 
come any time he had questions to ask. 
He was happy to see this spirit mani- 
festing itself among the attendants. 


Bell 
e had 


Three days afterward Jerem 
disappeared from the Museum. i 
gone to Seville to ask Sefior Alviso 
where the Spanish peasants lived, and 
to hear them sing thei. song. 
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It was very prosaic and very sensible 
and very simple, and of course no man 
of imagination would have thought of 
doing it. But then Jeremy Bell had 
nothing to do with such fanciful adven- 
turing of the spirit as most men are wont 
to indulge. fe had followed only the 
plain and obvious course of existence, 
appeasing the simple necessities of life 
and thinking of nothing more, so that 
when it became necessary to hear a cer- 
tain Spanish song he went about the 
matter in the most direct way possible. 
He drew his savings out of the bank and 
bought passage to Spain. 

It was six weeks before he returned. 
And during that time he had found 
Senor Alviso at work in his great studio 
one sunshiny morning, and had asked 
him his questions. And Senor Alviso 
had received him very graciously, and he 
was not insensible to the great compli- 
ment the American Senior had paid him 
in coming so far to consult him, but he 
very much feared that Sefior Bell had 
overrated his work; that he had, as 
a matter of fact, taken the picture alto- 
gether too seriously. It was one of his 
earlier works, done years ago, as Seftor 
Bell no doubt knew. As to the present 
whereabouts of the models, he could 
not say. Two of the figures, the woman 
and one man, were composites of sev- 
eral models, while the other, as he 
recalled, was sketched altogether from 
memory, with possibly a man in from 
the streets now and then for a pose of a 
head or the turn of a wrist. So far as 
Senor Alviso knew, the models he used 
were not singers at all— merely poor 
Sevillanos found in his wanderings about 
the city and brought in for an hour or a 
day. No, Senior Alviso himself had had 
in mind no particular song; he had 
painted them that way, singing, as one 
will, to gain an effect; and he was most 
happy to know that he had struck so 
true a note. He begged to suggest that 
it is unwise to look too literally upon any 
work of art. 

And Jeremy had found the interview 
ended, himself standing outside the 
house of Sefior Alviso, and the thing he 
had never suspected made plain. It 
was not the painter who had put the 
song there; it was the peasants 
themselves who had harmonized their 
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voices into that tremendous chord. 
They alone knew what they sang. 

That day and the next, and all the 
days after that, until his money was 
gone and only his passage home re- 
mained, Jeremy searched for the song 
along devious winding streets, whose 
names he could not understand, in cafés, 
wherever the sound of music came to his 
ears. And always and everywhere was 
the sound of castanets, leading him on. 
In the dark doorways of shops he lin- 
gered to hear some voice from within; 
he stood for hours in the beating sun 
before a house where he had heard some 
one sing, hoping to hear them again. 
He passed through the beautiful streets 
of Seville, the ancient streets of romance 
and splendor, seeing nothing, only his 
sense of hearing alive. He stood more 
than once in the shadow of the Giralda, 
with its bronze figure of Faith turning 
gently with the breeze on the topmost 
tower, and did not so much as look up- 
ward. The sound of music lured him 
into the Cathedral—the magnificent 
Santa Maria de la Sede; he peered with- 
out seeing through the pillars of the 
great nave stretching, it seems, “half- 
way across the world,” and when he had 
heard that it was only the choir-boys at 
practice, turned away disappointed. 

Many songs he heard, but never the 
song. Yet he could have sworn it was 
there in Seville. He could have sworn 
they had chosen a song their ancestors 
we fae at weddings, on feast-days—a 
song rooted in the soil of Spain. Once, 
in the Barrio just outside the city gate, 
he had heard for a moment his note—a 
woman’s voice, high, metallic, sustained; 
a child’s cry cut into it sharply, breaking 
the note in half. When he came to the 
door a mother was scolding her nitio of 
three, interspersing her words with jerk- 
ings and slappings of so vigorous a 
nature that Jeremy hesitated long be- 
fore he found courage to ask her, in 
English, to go on with the song. She 
regarded him suspiciously out of her 
black eyes, and shook her head to ex- 

lain that she had not understood. And 
Roseman: failing in signs, was forced in 
the end to sing the note himself; an ex- 
perience which brought him to feel, 
more than anything else, the extremity 
of his need. But she understood, and, 
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laughing, sang a few words, inquiringly, 
experimentally. They were enough. ie 
was not his song. 

And so it had gone. Always the prom- 
ise, always coming to naught. Like a 
knight in quest of some strange Grail, 
he wandered up and down—but a prac- 
tical knight, who, when his gold was 
gone, gave up the search and turned his 
face homeward again. 


And that is why, so early one morning 
that no one was abroad in the streets, 
Jeremy Bell came alone through the 
silent avenue that led to the great 
Museum, looking furtively about like a 
man fearing detection; why he went so 
stealthily up the broad steps, and let 
himself in, eased the door to behind him, 
and, with the air of one bent upon an 
important and secret task, oblivious to 
all else, slipped quickly and noiselessly 
across the broad rotunda, past the plung- 
ing Mares of Diomedes, and, grasping 
the stone balustrade, pressing close to 
the side, began to creep up the broad 
stairs. You would have said he was a 


man stealing upon an enemy. 
Within six steps of the top he 


crouched; then abruptly, and trembling 
with excitement, leaped upright— 

“‘A-a-a-ah!” The strident end of 
the note burst forth, echoing and rever- 
berating in that empty chill immensity 
like a hunter’s shout in a cafion. 

He saw the woman laugh in his face, 
saw the basso chuckle at his defeat, and 
the cool insolence of the other. 

He advanced toward them. Huge, 
massive fellows they were, those two; 
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and the woman alone, by the strength 
of her arms, could crush a slim fellow 
like Jeremy Bell. But discretion had 
left him. He shook his clenched fists in 
their faces. 

“You can’t do this forever!” he 
shouted; “you can’t do it, I say!” 

Again the long, high note. 

And then, without warning, a bright 
flash struck at the woman’s mouth, tore 
downward, spilling the note, gashed 
through her throat, then out and 
straight at her heart; leaped then to the 
throat and heart of the basso—murder- 
ous, frenzied; and when only the one 
remained sounding his long, high note, 
the insolence still in his eyes, a great, 
jagged cross like forked lightning struck, 
and he doubled up, hung limp-—hung 
silent and limp and expiring. 

The next moment a Bell fled 

recipitately down the steps of the 
Puildine, a knife held high and out- 
stretched before him, as if keeping away 
from the dripping of blood—fled down 
the silent avenue, turned aside at last, 
and burst in at the door of the station- 
house. 

“T’ve come to give myself up!’’ he 
shouted. “I’ve just killed two men and 
a woman... murdered them .. . up 
there in the Museum. I stabbed them 
to death with this knife—” 

The knife clattered down on the table. 
An officer took it up. 

“There’s no blood on it,” he said, 
turning it round in the light. 

“No blood?” cried Jeremy Bell. “No 
blood? Well, what do I care for that? 
I made them stop singing!” 
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A Harvard Undergraduate in the Thirties 


FROM THE DIARY OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Edited, with Comments, by 


DWARD EVERETT 
HALE in later life, as 
he is remembered by 
many—as his likeness 
may still be seen in the 
> Public Garden of Bos- 

AMS RS) ton, for instance—was 
a very different figure from the college 
boy of fourteen who began, in 1837, a 
Journal of his Proceedings. The college, 
too, was very different from the Harvard 
of to-day. My father entered college 
in 1835 at the age of thirteen. He did 
not, however, at that time keep a jour- 
nal, nor did he at once begin. The diary, 
which he began to keep in college and 
continued for several years, begins in 
January, 1837, in the middle of his 
sophomore year. It contains for the 
first three years about a thousand 

closely written pages, perhaps fifty times 
the material of the present article. 
These selections are chosen, however, to 
illustrate as many different elements in 
his college life as possible. 

My father entered college, as has been 
said, at the age of thirteen. He did well, 
however, in his college work. He had 
parts in the sophomore, junior, and 
senior Exhibitions, won prizes for two 
Bowdoin dissertations, was one of the 
first eight elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and graduated second in the class. The 
educational system of Harvard at that 
time has been rather severely criticized 

—by my father himself at a much later 
date, and by others who were in college 
at about the same time, among them 
James Freeman Clark, of the class of 
1822. There appears to have been little 
done by the tutors and professors except 
setting lessons and exercises and hearing 
or receiving them, with some courses of 
lectures in the later years. 

Whatever we may think of such edu- 
cation, it certainly had some good re- 
sults; my father learned much, and 
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his Son, Edward E. Hale 


what he learned in the main stayed by 
him. He kept his classics and modern 
languages through life; he kept and 
improved the facility in writing which 
he often ascribed largely to his work 
with Prof. E. T. Channing; he kept his 
interest in the sciences, which he never 
pursued much further. And besides all 
this he developed under such teaching 
the self-reliance and independence which 
was a marked element in his character. 
He got his lessons as a matter of course, 
and pursued in addition whatever else 
interested him—reading novels, study- 
ing history, gardening and hunting for 
wild flowers, doing “ philosophical” ex- 
periments, and helping carry on the dif- 
ferent college activities in which he was 
concerned. He was obviously one of 
the effective men of the class; . he was at 
different times secretary of the I. O. H., 
(a sophomore society, which has now 
passed away, similar to the Institute of 
1770), the Harvard Union, the Natural 
History Society, and the Davy Club, and 
he appears now and then going about to 
get men to play cricket or go sleigh- 
riding or such things. He was also one 
of the “literary men”: poet of his year 
in the I. O. H., and class poet on gradua- 
tion. In fact, a good “all round” man, 
as he wished to be. 

We have added very few notes, but 
some explanation of names that occur 
often will be useful. Of the members of 
his family mentioned, Nathan was his 
elder brother, who had come to college 
the year before; they lived together in 
22 Stoughton. His two sisters, Sarah 
and Lucretia, are also mentioned, the 
latter well-known later as the author of 
The Peterkin Papers. Abel Fullum was 
the family man-servant, who remained 
attached to the fortunes of the Hales 
for half a century and more. “Uncle 
Edward” was Edward Everett, at this 
time governor of the state. Of his 
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teachers mentioned, Professors Benja- 
min Pierce in Mathematics, Felton in 
Greek, Longfellow in Modern Lan- 
guages, Lovering in Physics, Channing 
in Rhetoric, and Webster in Chemistry 
will be remembered by many. The 
names of other teachers or of classmates, 
though not known, will not cause con- 
fusion. 

E. E. HALE’S JOURNAL OF HIS PROCEEDINGS 

FOR 1837 


January 9, 1837—Met Meyer at Far- 
well’s, and he gered to join the German 
section which Sam. Guild and I| were at- 
tempting to raise. Spoke to [Samuel] Long- 
fellow at dinner about the German, and he 
said that he thought perhaps his brother, 
who had just returned from Europe, would 
take it, so he agreed to say nothing to Bokum 
till that was ‘settled. After French more 
Latin exercise. In the evening went into 
Williams’ rooms and got the (£dipus. This 
lesson finished (Edipus Tyrannus. Came 
home, finished exercise, got Horace and went 
to bed. 

January 10. told 


Longfellow me this 


morning that he had not seen his brother, but 
the President had told him that his election 
for the Prof’ship must be confirmed by the 
Senate as a part of the board of overseers. 
They will meet on Thursday and I| suppose 


will settle it then. If Longfellow will take 
the section, we had rather recite to him than 
to Bokum. 

January 16.—After reciting to Channing 
today walked down to the bridge with Don- 
aldson talking about the [.0.H., the interests 
of which he has a good deal at heart. Came 
home and read some in Rev. Mr. Emerson’s 
“Nature.” It is an odd sort of book but I 
like it better than most everyone else seems 
to, though to be sure there is a good deal in 
it that | can’t understand. In the evening 
Nathan undertook to Animal Magnetize me. 
I got horribly sleepy but I believe it was the 
natural effect of sitting still five minutes 
without speaking, and feeling his hands 
stroking me down so. 

February 2 All day Nathan was making 
experiments it in sound, which I inspected and 
assisted in. In the afternoon finished wood- 
cut, upon which I put so much time that I 
did not get the lesson in Mechanics in time 
to recite, and so had to say “not prepared,’ 
which vexed me horribly, particularly as it 
was my own fault. In the evening went to 
Dawes’ room to meet the rest of the Library 
committee [of the I.0O.H.]. We decided on 
buying Pope’s Homer, Ion, Clarence, Coop- 
er’s Sketches of Switzerland 2 Part, Aber- 
crombie’s Intellectual faculties, &c. &c... 
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March 3 Slept over prayers this morn 
ing and dia not get up till nearly breakfast 
time. First time I have missed for a long 
time. Found at breakfast that we had a 
miss in Greek, so that my absence did not 
hurt me or anybody else, in respect to that 
The cause of the miss seems to be that Felton 
went in to the theatre last night with Profs 
Pierce and Longfellow, so that he could not 
get up in time to give the Ist section an 
exercise, and we had none in consequence 

March 14.-—After Latin went into the 
Library and got out a volume of Moliere, 
returning a volume of Bisset. Went to 
Eustis’ room and returned his volume of 
Moliere. Bought some chalk and saleratus 
at Deacon Brown’s. Chemicals intermingled 
with poem till dinner time. 


The poem here mentioned was one he 
was writing for the I.O.H., called 
“Noise.” It was a satire written in ten- 
syllable lines, of a kind not uncommon 
at the time. The few lines which follow 
will show the style: 


Do Harvard’s groves 
clamors loud? 

Do shouts ne’er echo from her buildings 
proud? 

Say nought of sounds of wild hilarity, 

Say nought of glee clubs or sodality, 

Nought of debates for which we've. often 
met, 

Nought of soft flute or squeaking flageolet 

Are no examples in her halls descried 

Of what rules old and young, rules all 


beside? 


ne’er ring with 


April 26.—We recited in German for the 
first time to Prof. Longfellow. The recita- 
tion, or rather the exercise, for we had had 
no lesson set before, was very easy. I think 
we shall like the study very much. Played 
cricket in _the evening. 

April 27 went to 
a meeting ‘which was yor to tem who 
wished to join a singing class. About half 
college was there. I did not sign my name 
but I think I shall join. Played cricket till 
dinner time. 

In the afte "noon we had a miss in Mathe- 
matics. After supper I went to walk to see 
if I could get some Anemones. Found that 
they were budded but not blossomed. 
~~ cricket till 714 P.M. and then went 

o 1.0.H. Both lecturers were absent but 
we had a tolerably good debate. 

May 17.—After recitation in Latin today, 
I found a request on my desk that I would 
go to the President’s study. 1 went and he 
informed me that I was reported to the 
Faculty for wearing a coat of an illegal 




















EDWARD EVERETT HALE AND 
photograph, taken 


erett Hale is seated at the 


extreme left of the 


color on Sunday. I had appeared last Sun- 
day in a dark brown one. Got Logic lesson 
in the Library as we had no fuel to make a 
fire withal. . . 

May 27.—On going for the paper today, 
I met the President’s freshman who had a 
list of those who had parts at the next ex- 
hibit, and was going round to tell them to 
go to the President’s study. I was sent for 
among them. After breakfast I went up 
and found my part was a Latin dialogue with 
Longfellow. 


For this dialogue he and Longfellow 


looked about a good deal. After con- 
sidering Coleridge’s “‘Remorse,” Addi- 
son’s “Cato,” Shakespeare’s classical 
plays, as well as Racine’s, and a trans- 
lation of Sophocles, and also ‘*Miriam” 
by Talfourd, they settled on a passage 
in Glover’s “Boadicea.” 


July 17—Exhibition day. After break- 
fast went to the bookstore to get some orders 
of exercises for exhibition, but they were not 
out. Went up in front of Hollis and shouted 
at the names of those who have parts at the 
next exhibition. Returned to the bookstore 
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about twelve years after graduation, is of a 
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Boston. 
Guild is at the 
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Samuel E 


Edward 


picture; extreme right. 


and got some orders. Walked to Craigie’s 
woods with Longfellow and got some flowers. 
Almost all the time at home till 11, when 
with the various people who had collected, 
viz: Mother, Father, Sarah, Lucretia, Aunt 
Lucy, Uncle Edward, Aunt Charlotte, etc., 
etc., | went down to the Chapel. Deposited 
them and went back to black my pumps. 
Returned to the chapel and robed. Got 
through speaking very well, unrobed and 
went round to the other side of the Chapel. 
The exhibition was not over till after 1, 
and the folks staid in my room till nearly 2, 
so I lost my dinner. In the afternoon I was 
at home most of the time for the entertain- 
ment of guests. Nearly all the class came 
up in the course of the afternoon. I went 
up into Bell’s room, into Ellis’, and Long- 
fellow’s before prayers. Also walked over 
to the Fosters’ to carry a bundle for Sarah. 
In the evening at about 714 started in a 
carryall with Howard, Hayward, and Dawes, 
to go to a class supper. We got up to the 
hotel [the Massasoit house, in Waltham] by 
a little after 8, but we rode on for a mile 
farther, so that we got out at the house at 
about 8% p.m. There were cards in the re- 
ception rooms wherewith those who wished 
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played. At about 9% we were ushered into 
the supperroom where there was a very good 
supper provided whereof we ate and drank. 

July 18.—At 5 minutes past 1, I and my 
carryall associates rose from the table, went 
down stairs and ordered our horse and 
vehicle, No. 18. ... We rode down as 
quickly as possible and got down by 20 min- 
utes past 2, when | 
went to bed im- 
mediately. Got up 
to prayers not feel- 
ing at all sleepy. 
Oncommuning 
with others | 
found that the 
last supperians de- 
parted about 3 
from the scene of 
action. . 

[his was the 
last day of our 
Sophomore year. 
During that year 
we have read the 
Alcestis of Eurip- 
ides, the Oecedipo- 
des Tyranus and 
Coloneus and the 
Antigone of Soph- 
ocles, besides the 
odes, satires, and 
epistles of Horace. 
1 with a section 
of the class have 
read about half a 
dozen plays of Ra- 
cine, as many of 
Moliere, Fon- 
taine’s Fables and 
have begun the 
study of German. 
We have been over Whately’s Logic and 
Rhetoric with Prof. Channing, and Farrar’s 
Calculus and part of his Mechanics with 
Prof. Pierce. I for one am perfectly satis- 
fied with my progress during the year. 


President of 


August 31st he went out to Cambridge 
to hear the Boylston and Phi Beta Kap- 


pa speaking. He records his impression 
of Emerson’s oration at the latter occa- 
sion: “It was not very good, but very 
transcendental.” 


At 11 A.M. went to Prof. 
Longfellow’s first lecture on Goethe’s Faust. 
[he lectures are to be extemporaneous trans- 
lations of the German with explanations; as 
he called it recitations in which he recites 
and we hear. He made a long introduction 
to the matter in hand very flowery and bom- 
bastical indeed, which appeared to me very 


September 18. 


JOSIAH QUINCY 


Harvard 
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much out of taste. I believe however tl 

it was entirely extemporaneous and that | 
was carried away by the current of | 
thoughts. In fact he appears to say ju 
what comes uppermost. The regular trans: 
tion and explanation part of the lecture w: 
very good. 

September 22.—Pretty busily engaged a 

day in writin 
forensic. At 1) 
A.M. went to Prof 
Longfellow’s  s« 
ond lecture whi 
] liked a good dea 
better than th 
first. I was a good 
deal interested to 
know how differ- 
ent fellows would 
write, yet I found 
the forensic read 
ing stupid altho’ 
this was our first 
time. 
October 17.—At 
11 [| went down 
to the Chapel and 
staid there most of 
the time till the ex- 
hibition was over 
The performances 
were tolerable, 
perhaps as good 
as usual at an ex- 
hibition, but noth- 
ing more. [| liked 
Jim Lowell’s part 
yetter than any 
of the others. It 
was different from 
the ordinary rou- 
tine of exhibition 
parts; consisting of a comparison of the 
fate of Homer during his life and after his 
death, giving a sketch of the way in which he 
was obliged to beg from house to house, and 
then contrasting it with his fame as the first 
epic poet of the world. . . 

Staid at the Foster’s till about 3, when | 
came up into the yard and went with a num- 
ber of other fellows into Howard’s room. 
He had a part today and in conformity with 
established usage gave a blow to the class. 
Almost all the class were up there and staid 
till 3'4 when we adjourned to Sams. Guild 
and Eliot’s room where was another blow, 
they also having had parts. I staid ther 
till about 4 and then left them all singing and 
enjoying themselves, drinking etc., to go to 
the Fosters [where he had left his sisters, 
with whom he went in to Boston]. 

October 18.—On conversing this morning 
with those who had been present at prayers, | 
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nd that there had been considerable 

ise, and that one or two of our class were 

ink. We soon learned today that the 
Faculty would take notice of this. They 
eld meetings in the morning and the after- 

ion, the result of which was that in the 
arly part of the afternoon A. and B. were 
ent off till the next commencement for in- 
toxication, and C. and D. till the end of the 
term, “for entering the Chapel arm in arm, 
tamping, apparently excited by liquor.” 
[hey also sent for Sams. Guild and Eliot 
ind gave each of them a public for giving a 
blow without leave of the government. This 
made us very angry. Everybody acknowl- 
edged that A. and B. were drunk and de- 
served their fate accordingly, but it was uni- 
versally agreed that C. and D. were not, and 
that their punishment like Guild and Eliot’s 
was too severe. A class meeting was called 
for 7 in the evening. I went down, but after 
organizing itself the meeting adjourned to 
procure a fuller attendance at 8'%4. At this 
meeting nothing of importance was done. 
[here were only 36 present, hardly a major- 
ity of the class, nevertheless it was voted a 
class meeting and we proceeded to business. 
\fter one or two preliminary resolutions, a 
resolution “that the class signify their dis- 
approbation of the measures of the Faculty 
by stamping in prayers tomorrow morning” 
was put and negatived. A resolution that 
we signify disapprobation by smashing proc- 
tors’ window was almost unanimously op- 
posed. After various ineffectual resolutions, 
to adjourn till next Tuesday, sine die &c., 
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it was voted to adjourn till the moderator 
should call the meeting together again. 

October 19.—On going to morning prayers 
found a good many panes broken in Univ. 
window. There was a good deal of noise in 
Dr. Ware’s recitation room, this morning, 
not at all connected with the prevailing fuss, 
but for nothing but fun, as we used to say 
at school. There were one or two apples and 
a lemon which were being thrown constantly 
from one side of the room to the other, to 
the imminent danger of the heads they hap- 
pened to be aimed at; and all this was done 
without attracting Dr. Ware’s particular 
notice, except once when Ellis, who was recit- 
ing, made an allusion to the circumstance. 
He spoke loud enough to be heard all over 
the room, but so quick that Dr. Ware could 
not understand him. He seemed to perceive 
that Ellis had said something he ought not 
tho’ he did not know what. Poor old man, 
he is too old for such a situation. His eye- 
sight is very poor so that he can’t even tel: 
who is present and who is absent. The other 
day when he called on Haven, I thought he 
called me and recited, when he called me, 
Haven recited. This has happened twice, 
once by a mistake of each of us. . 

October 20.—In the evening after supper I 
went into Hayward’s room where I staid 
till 8. About 7% heard a tremendous explo- 
sion which I thought was a pump blown up, 
as one or two were last term. In the morn- 
ing however, I found that either by this, or 
a later explosion which I did not hear, 
was made by a torpedo put on the sill of one 
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Stoughton Hall, where Hale lived for two years, is the building at the extreme left. ‘“ Massachusetts ,” 





referred to in the text, is the high, narrow building to the right of the centre of the picture. 
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windows of University Hall. It 
smashed in the sash so as to make four 
squares into one and broke several other 
panes of glass. 

October 21.—The 4th vol. of Lockhart’s 
Seott came in the evening. I pounced upon 
it and read considerable of it. It is an 
admirable book. But I never read much in 
it, without regretting the want of a copyright 
act in this country for English authors. I 
think if there had been one, Scott would be 
alive now, for he appears as far as I can 
learn, to have written himself to death. I 
wish I could have seen him. 

October 24.—I finished Attila [by G. P. R. 
James] this evening. I like it very much, 
not the less for not having the scene laid in 
France, according to custom in James’ 
novels. , 

October 26.—I1 was very much surprised 
this evening just before six to see Fullum 
enter. He came out to get information of 
the state of things here. They had heard in 
town of last night’s explosion, and had sup- 
posed that there was a row going on here. 
he fact is that there has been an explosion 
or two almost every night since last Friday. 
Yesterday morning the President read us the 
vote of the Faculty, that those suspected of 
explosions should be Grand Juryized next 
December, if a confession was not previously 
made. After this, the exploders showed 
their contempt of it by a louder blow than 
ever, last night. It is reported that there is 
to be a patrol tonight. The secret of the 
exploders is very well kept. I doubt if the 
Faculty suspect one person any more than 
another. .. . 

October 27.—We had our last lecture in 
Prof. Longfellow’s course in Faust today; 
that is the last on the first part of Faust 
which is all which we are obliged to attend. 
A volunteer section will have lectures on the 
second part, but the whole cannot, on ac- 
count of the difference in books, all the edi- 
tions not having the second part in them. 
I shall not go. The lectures-are tolerably 
interesting, but not enough so to compensate 
for the time taken up by them. 

November 20.—I went to the Library both 
before and after this to get materials for a 
lecture which I intend shall be on American 
Antiquities, dilating principally on Dighton 
rock on which I consider myself au fait. 
While I was in the Library, as | afterwards 
learnt, Mrs. Jameson, the authoress, was 
there. I had merely observed that there 
were a couple of ladies there with Prof. 
Felton, and that one of them looked rather 
lionish. 

November 24. 
most of the da 
this morning. 


of the 


Rain in evening, cloudy 
Wrote some on a theme 
t is ‘Draw the Character of 
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a Misanthrope.’ Sketching character wa 
never my forte. [| don’t like the subjex 
much. After recitation in German 
went into town. I got in about 6 P.M. Afte: 
I had been at home for a few minutes I went 
to Uncle Edward’s to see a book he has, 
recently published by the Danish Northern 
Antiquarian Society, which contains copies 
of some of the Icelandic books descriptive of 
the early voyages of the northerners to this 
country. It contains an hypothesis of Digh- 
ton rock, viz. that it was left as a monument 
by those Danes some time in the tenth cen- 
tury. I staid at Uncle Edward’s looking at 
this till 5’7 . 

November 29.—At home nearly all day. | 
went out once or twice before dinner to get 
luncheon, but besides this stirred round but 
little. Nathan read some of Ossian aloud 
this morning. I never read much of it before, 
and he began to read this for fun, but he 
read oze or two poems. It is amusing to 
hear, it must have been capital fun to 
McPherson to write it, with all the fudge 
about lost passages, etc. etc. 


At this time (December tst to Decem- 
ber 11th) he was kept at home in town 
by another sore throat. 


Nathan who has brought me the Cam- 
bridge news, and George Hayward who 
called on Saturday, have told me of an 
account given by Mr. Quincy [the president 
of the college] in chapel of a box of hand 
grenades and powder amounting in all to 
twelve pounds, prepared in the cockloft of 
Harvard Hall with < train to the door which 
was discovered a year or two ago. The 
account is now made public for the first time 
as a defence of the Faculty for their conduct 
in appealing to the Grand Jury for the preser- 
vation of order in college, intending to show 
what bad things had been done and ought to 
be prevented. It appears that X. of our 
class has confessed all he had to do with the 
explosion on condition that he shall not be 
dishonorably expelled. Y. unwilling to tes- 
tify has demanded leave to a up his con- 
nexions which was refused, i.e. he cannot 
depart honorably. 

January 15, 1 1838. —At 9% this morning | 
went into the Library to find a piece to speak 
in Hansard’s Parliamentary debates. Made 
ineffectual search there almost all the time 
till 11, when I went to Prof. Longfellow’s 
introductory lecture on Dante. Much to my 
delight, he rather advised those who had not 
finished the Ital. course not to attend till 
next year, which advice I shall follow. 

February 2.—I should have mentioned at 
the beginning of today’s entry, but it slipped 
my mind at the moment | was writing, that 
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FACSIMILE OF A PAGE 


when we went to prayers this morning we 
found the chapel in great confusion, owing 
to the explosion of a bomb placed in front of 
the pulpit. The windows were all broken, 
almost every pane of glass being destroyed, 
the front of the high platform on w hich the 
pulpit stands was blown in, the plastering 
broken in several places where pieces of the 
shell had entered, woodwork of pews, win- 
dow panes and seats hurt in some places, 
the clock injured, part of the curtain inside 
of the pulpit torn away, and a couple of 
inscriptions in immense letters on the wall 
to this effect “A bone for old Quin to pick.” 
Nobody appears to have any suspicion who 
did it, and everybody mz inifests great indig- 
nation; it is going rz ither too far for a joke. 
February 5.—There is a great deal of con- 
versation here today about a plan for holding 
a meeting of all the undergraduates, that 
they may express their disapproval of the 
blowup in the Chapel. There was an at- 
tempt made by some of our class to get up 
an idea that it was a plan of the Seniors to 
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pass resolutions disapproving of our row last 
term. This did not succeed very well, as it 
was evident that it was not the case. A 
paper was circulated to obtain the opinions 
of people, those in favor of holding a meeting 
signing on one side and those opposed to the 
plan signing on the other. I had found it 
very difficult to make up my mind about it; 
one minute I thought that disapproving the 
meeting seemed like dodging the question 
and this induced me to favor it; another 
minute I would think that it would establish 
a precedent of expecting students to disavow, 
in all cases of disorder, and this made me 
dislike the project. It so happened that I 
was in the former opinion when Whitman 
called with the paper, so that I signed in 
favor of one, for which I was afterwards a 
little sorry, for 1 suppose nobody will believe 
any statement of students asseverating that 
they do not approve; that is, nobody who 
would think they did approve. The meeting 
therefore can do no good, and it may pos- 
sibly by being made a precedent, do harm. 
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I finished, copied, and gave up to Dr. 
Beck today, with my other Latin exercise, 
a Latin letter which he had demanded, and 
which I began yesterday at home. I ad- 
dressed it to John Smith for want of a better 
name, mentioned in it my trip to the House 
of Representatives last Saturday, spoke of 
the prolixity of American legislators and told 
the following story of Pres. John Adams 
which I heard in Mr. Charles Adams’ lecture 
before the Historical Society. In writing 
to his wife Adams was complaining of the 
tediousness and prolixity of the proceedings 
of the Continental Congress and said that he 
believed “if any one should move that two 
and two made four, we should debate it for 
two days and bring up every argument, his- 
torical, logical, rhetorical, and mathematical, 
and then should pass the motion wunani- 
mously in the afhrmative.” It made a good 
deal of laugh at the time, being one of the 
very few things I have heard to produce 
the least influence on the Historical audi- 
ence, who generally sit perfectly still, and 
manifest as little emotion as so many paving 
stones. : 

February 6.—We had the meeting of un- 
dergraduates today at noon and passed two 
or three resolutions expressing disapproba- 
tion [of the explosions] and voted to publish 
the resolutions in the Boston papers. 

Our reading room petition was rejected 
by the Faculty. The President told me 
pretty much the same as he did last night;— 
that there had been a reading room some 
years ago which the government were obliged 
to break up; that newspapers were fascinat- 
ing things ‘“‘even to us old men” and that 
they would take young men away from their 
studies. A very weak argument this: it 
amounts to “we like to read new Spapers very 
much, so we can’t let you.” I had a little 
argument with him, but it did not do any 
good. He said he believed no opposition was 
made to the rejection. 

February 9.—Wrote a forensic this after- 
noon on the question of the expediency of 
directing early education to the profession 
the student intends to follow. I opposed it 
on the ground that it prevents the student 
from making his own choice, and that he 
will be sure to dislike the profession his par- 
ents choose; that circumstances may prevent 
the adoption of that profession, in which 

case he is badly off; that no new department, 

arising from improvements in science or art 
or any other change, could be filled without 
previous notice; that the man of general 
information is a more happy, entertaining 
and useful member of society than he who ts 
only skilled in one topic. 


This view he held through life, though 
perhaps on different grounds. 
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February 23.—Had no theme or forens 
to write today. I employed my leisu: 
in getting my piece, an extract from tl 
3rd canto of the Corsair, describing Gu 
nare’s murder of Seyd and her previou 
interview with Conrad. I doubt if I ev: 
exerted my memory so before. Between 1) 
in the morning and 31% in the afternoon 
got the whole of the piece (excepting te: 
lines I learnt last night) amounting to 121 
lines; this too besides recitation in Italian, 
dinner, and a half hour or more interview 
with Guild, in which he read me some of 
the Italian lesson and I read him some. W: 
make this arrangement occasionally when 
we want time, each getting part of the lesson 
and then meeting and each reading his part 
to the other. 

March 4.—After recitation to Mr. Bokum 
I went down to work on my garden. I was 
somewhat surprised on approaching it, to 
see Revere and McCleary, two freshmen, 
working on it. They appeared perfectly 
willing to give it up, supposing there had 
been some mistake, which indeed proved to 
be the case when we got Dall to the spot 
He assigned them another piece on which 
they went to work very contentedly. 


T 
| 
| 


There were a number of these gardens 
near Divinity Hall. 


April 8—Mr. William Swett, familiarly 
termed Billy, preached today. We knew he 
was going to pre zach, and I for one was sorry 
and expected to have a very stupid sermon. 
But | was very agreeably disappointed. His 
voice is bad, but he speaks very fluently, 
sensibly and with a kind of independence of 
manner which is attractive. His sermon in 
the morning was on the declining influence of 
the pulpit, which he ascribed to its having 
had an undue influence in the days of the 
reformation, and to the frequent practice of 
introducing foreign topics in preaching. He 
was rather severe on Dr. Channing and 
other clergymen who cannot mind their own 
business. “Judea,” he said, “has given 
way to Texas, and antislavery and Canada 
take the place of salvation.” In the after- 
noon he preached a rather singular sermon 
on the rather quaint text “Study to be quiet 
and do your own business.” He animad- 
verted severely on people who take such 
good care of other people's business that they 
can’t look after their own. 

April 24.—Finished Grahame’s History 
of the U. S. this morning; that is, the first 
part of it, extending to 1700. I believe this 
is all which is published. We went to Mr. 
Lovering’s first lecture today. It was better 
than | had expected, tho’ still, I think, too 
flowery in style. The sublime was strained 
so high as to be apt to verge on the ridiculous. 
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laved cricket between 12 and 1. Wrote and 
rave up a Grk. exercise today. Plaved 
ricket in the evening, after when I went up 
into Hayward’s room and staid till about 
», when we adjourned to the oyster shop 
ind eat some oysters. Came home just 
at 10. 

Vay 19.—An announcement made to me 
vesterday which I hardly believed then that 
| am “elected” a , 
member of ® B K 
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thinking, I suppose, that if he kept still the 
committee would never discover the mis- 
tone... is 

July 3.—The President sent for me this 
morning and told me that my dissertation 
had been awarded the second Bowdoin prize 
of 30 dollars. A similar prize was awarded 
to Morison, none of the dissertations of our 
class being thought worthy a first prize. 
] was very agree- 





was confirmed to- 
day. I am glad of 
it, bec ause itis 
considered an 
honor, and gives 
some evidence of 
rank in college, 
but the Society, | 
suppose, ¢ xists now 
little more than 
in name, nothing 
is ever done by it, 
that 1s, as a soct- 
ety, excepting as 
far as its Oration 
and Poem go. 

Vay 20. Wrote 
some on my dis- 
sertation after | 
sothome. I have 
been working vig- 
orously on it for 
the last few days 
and flattered my- 
self today that | 
need write only ten 
pages more, which 
indeed appeared a 
great plenty, as it 





ably disappoint- 
ed. ; 

July 16.— Ex- 
hibition. The 
President stopped 
us after prayers 
and announced to 
us officially that 
there would be no 
dancing or drink- 
ing Tuesday after- 
noon. After pray- 
ers | went to my 
garden, where | 
staid till nearly 8. 
Came up, hurried 
thro’ my breakfast 
and went home, 
where | found a 
notice requesting 
me to attend the 
President at his 
study at 8 o'clock. 
Went there and 
found the parties 
collected. Was 
glad to find ] had 
the English ora- 
tion. 








must be given up 
by Friday. On 
looking at the sub- 
ject, however, 
which I brought 
into town in va- 
cation and which I have not looked at 
since, I found that while that read “ Super- 
natural Beings created by Popular Super- 
stition or Poets,” | have been writing on 
“Superstitions created &c,” which blunder | 
knew would cancel from 6-12 pages of my 
WOmm. . . » 

June 11.—Went to garden after breakfast 
and staid there an hour and a half, watered 
the whole garden but was rather discouraged 
to find that by the time I came away those 
parts which I had watered first were nearly 
dry. At 10 we were examined in chemistry, 
on account of which we had no regular 
recitations all day. ‘The examination was 
very ridiculous. The most ludicrous an- 
swers were given to simple questions, but 
Dr. Webster never made any corrections, 
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J “ly 8657. de- 
nior’s Class day. 
About 1044 went 

Philadelphia in 1844. to the omnibus 

othce to meet 

Lucretia and Mar- 

garet who were 

coming in the omnibus. Staid till 11, dur- 

ing which time two omnibuses came in, 

neither containing the girls, who, I sup- 

posed, had changed their minds. I went 

to the oration accordingly. It was very 

good indeed, delivered by Coolidge. There 

was no Poem, Jim Lowell the Poet having 
been sent off about 3 weeks ago.! . 


1A curious comment is found in a letter to my 
father from John Donaldson, a classmate who had 
left college: “Several things that you told me of 
and that I’ve heard from Williams grieved me much 
though not much surprised. One would think 
that it was time for the Faculty to introduce 
conciliatory measures and not by fostering discon- 
tent to goad the students into rebellion. Troja fuit 
will be written on Harvard walls in a few years 
if a radical change does not take place. 
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September 3.—[The fall term opened on 
Sunday with sermons morning and afternoon 
by Henry Ware, Jr.] After prayers and sup- 
per went upon the Delta to see the freshmen 
and sophomores kick football; the sopho- 
mores beat of course. After the other classes 
joined, I played in two games and came 
home. 


September 20.—After prayers I went to 
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among people generally, we might as wel 
have the advantage of it 
October 3.—Kicked football in the evening 
We had some very good games, in the cours: 
of which I tore one of my coat tails half off, 
tore one pant three or four inches up fron 
the foot, and ran against some one so forcibly 
as to give me a pain in my chest all the 
evening. In my case, unlike Mr. Pepys’s, 
these were thin zs of some 
importance, but I did not mind 











them. 

October 16.—Exhibition day. 
Aunt Charlotte, Uncle Ed- 
ward, and cousin Charlotte 
came in a little before 10, and 
about 14 past the party from 
home. The exhibition for- 
tunately went off very well. 
I did not read, which gratified 
me, and the whole, short and 
sweet, was over before 1, when 
all the invited guests came up 
re 

October 26.— Theme this 
afternoon on the causes and 
expediency of our custom 
of entering college, earlier than 
Europeans. I assigned as the 
cause the want of labor and 
capital in the country; and 
argued that the custom was a 
good one, because one takes 
the world easier and learns 
its ways better and more 
pleasantly when young than 
old, and because life before 
entering college is nearly use- 
less, while afterwards it is 
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A pencil sketch by Samuel Longfel- 
low, brother of Henry W. Longfellow. 


Watson’s room, told him that I had got my 
letter done, and that there was a gentleman 
going to Paris who, as Mr. Sales told me last 
night, would be willing to take the package 
of plants and thus any difficulty of getting 
them to M. le Directeur would be obviated. 
So we picked out about a dozen plants, for 
we only wanted to send a few to show them 
how we could preserve them, and then 
brought them over here and packed them 
up. ‘ 
October 1.—Dr. Ware, Jr., preached this 
morning. The sermon was decidedly the 
most sectarian one I ever heard in our 
chapel.” I felt sorry at first that he preached 
it, as I think all sectarianism ought to be 
abolished in every literary institution, but 
afterwards I thought that if we were to have 
the credit of being an Unitarian college 


IN 1838 


very important. 
November 6. 


Ae I 
back from the Bookstore and 


came 


Post office I called to see 
Mr. Eustis about studying 
Hebrew. 

November 8.—While I was there [at the 
bookstore], Channing came in and asked me 
if I should like to be one of six or eight to 
watch for the meteoric shower next Monday 
night. I told him I should, and went with 
him to his room to see the last number of 
“Silliman’s Journal” which contains an ac- 
count of the phenomenon as observed last 
WERE, sata 

The watching for meteors holds an 
important place in the diary for the 
next week. 

November The President requested 
“‘the members of the seminary” to remain 
after prayers and he then announced that 
two of the commons waiters had been found 
insensible, having imprudently slept last 
night with charcoal in the room. At break- 


25. 
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mile of one of Edward Everett Hale’s term bills of his senior year. 





fast some one came from the kitchen to get 
some of the Davy Club to go down stairs and 
see the doctors about making oxygen for 
these men. I went down and they said they 
wished to try the effect of oxygen. With two 
or three others I came into the Davy Club 
room and went to work. I was there most 
all day. We made as much oxygen as we 
could, getting the furnace a going and using 
an iron retort. The men were insensible all 
day. 

December 25.—Christmas. As I intended 
to go to town early, I got up contrary to the 













: usual custom, before the second bell, and as 
an almost necessary consequence, did not 
: get to prayers. At breakfast it appeared, on 





comparing notes, that the bell did not toll 
so long as usual. I did not stay at breakfast 
long, and about 20’8 set out for town, where 
I arrived in time for a second breakfast. We 
drew from our papers of wishes at breakfast 
time. I got “a well laden ship safe in har- 
bor,” alluding to the present standing joke 
about the arrival of the ships of the different 
members of the family. My ship just now 
being the projected Latin School Mastership 
[no pun], and perhaps, as one telegraphed, a 
plan in embryo for me to report the legis- 
lative proceedings for the Advertiser this 
winter. 

The time for presents, etc., was still 
at New Year's day. 
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January 6, 1839.— I read some of Words- 
worth’s Excursion this morning and was dis- 
appointed in liking it very much. It is cer- 
tainly much better than his minor pieces. . . . 

January 12.—He [Mr. Parsons] ex- 
pressed his approbation of the plan [for re- 
porting the legislative proceedings]. He 
seemed to want to see me to show that he 
liked it, and he told me I could begin to- 
day, so having got the key to the Advertiser’s 
reporting desk I went to the State House, 
but found both the houses had adjourned. 
However I went to my desk and made my 

preparations. I like the plan very much. 
Te will not be very hard work but will bring 
pretty good pay, about two dollars a day. 
I shall come in from Cambridge every day 
till Thursday, when the vacation will be- 
, a 
January 17.—I walked into town. Went 
right up to the State House and staid there 
reporting and writing the proceedings of the 
House and College Overseers till after one. 


The diary becomes much more sparse 
for a month or two. 

January 30.—Reporting at the House in 
the morning. A little debate about Seekonk 
R.R., reference in which of course the House 
decided wrong. This led my meditations to 
the subject of governments, and I came to 
the conclusion, not for the first time, that the 
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form of government of the State of Massa- 
chusetts is a very poor one. Whenever the 
legislature get together they do as much 
harm as they can, and the only check to this 
is in the shortness of the sessions. It seems 
ridiculous that because the English govern- 
ment after fermenting away for two or three 
hundred centuries settled down into two 
bodies or legislature and King and cabinet, 
and turned out to be a pretty good govern- 
ment too, that every other nation should 
copy it. Bolivar in making the constitution 
for Bolivia or one of those states of S. 
America deviated from the rule and had three 
bodies. I should be tempted to have only 
one of ten or fifteen men. Now things are 
not as they were when it was not possible 
to trust much power to such a set without 
their abusing it. The directors of a Bank 
or R.R. form something the kind of govern- 
ment. I should give my state, annually 
eligible, and with a proper system of exposi- 
tion of state affairs, sO there should be no 
outrageous (?) secret proceedings. 

April 2—I went to the A A ® room 
awhile after supper, and since then have been 
up here all the time getting the [Hebrew] verb 

.for tomorrow’s recitation, reading some for 
my mathematical part at exhibition, “Lunar 
Theory,” and reading Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate. Scott does beat the field in bookmak- 
ing. “Fictitious narrative was his forte.” 

lonight closes my seventeenth year. It 
closes what is at least on a most extravagant 
supposition the fourth part of my life, the 
fourth too which passes the slowest. [An 
average life of sixty-eight years; he lived 
nineteen years more.| 

May 13.—This evening I have been two 
hours at the ® B K meeting for the choice 
of the six additions from our class. This is 
the third meeting we have had, there being 
a fundamental point of difference, one half 
the members wishing to follow exclusively 
the Faculty list of the highest scholars in the 
class and the others refusing todoso. [They 
compromised. | 

July 12.—Immediately after breakfast I 
carried my Class Poem, the copying of which 
I finished last night, to the President, for his 
approval. I desire to be thankful that it’s 
done, and when the curtain shall fall on the 
last act of the farce 

It has convinced me what I knew perfectly 
well before, that | am not, nor ever was, a 
poet or have I ever had the least claim to 
the title. I believe its only merits are its 
brevity, and that there is nothing in it in 
strikingly bad taste. I have been reading 
Childe Harold this evening, the third Canto, 
which I never read connectedly before. 
There must be some pleasure in writing like 
that. At 12 I got my MS. from the 
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President. 
very proper. 


He was pleased to say it was al 


There are few entries concerning col 
lege life after this, no account of Class 
Day or anything till August 7th, when 
he went out to move his things to Bos- 
ton. There is not even any account of 
Commencement or © BK day. We 
may add a passage from a letter to 
his sister Lucretia: 


July 21, 1830. First then therefore, 
of myself, for 1 believe egotism is an accom- 
paniment of all good letters. After I parted 
from you Thursday evening we had another 
dance, and then formed in procession and 
marched round to cheer the buildings, 
halting in front of each one and giving three 
or nine cheers as the case might be. Then 
we marched back to the dancing place again, 
danced round the tree and then round the 
ladies present in crowds; sang Auld Lang 
Syne, etc. and departed to our several whither- 
wards. I went with Mrs. Eliot to her house, 
where I teaed. Thence I rode over to the 
supper with the rest of our party in a carry- 
all. The supper was at the Maverick House. 
We got there a little before 9, sat down to 
supper at 9 and got up at half past 3, having 
had about the best time that was ever known. 
It was daylight when we started, and we had 
a beautiful auroral ride back to Cambridge, 
where we arrived a little after four; we then 
marched round in the yard, danced and sung 
till about 54, when | went to bed. I did 
not feel much tired after all this rantipoling 
and was up at half past eight again, and got 
into town by twelve. 


The diary continues, but the last col- 
lege entry is as follows: 


August 30.—Fullum came out to Cam- 
bridge early this morning to move in the 
Commencement entertainment relics, and 
to move Nathan’s furniture to his room. 
I got up and dressed, after but few hours 
sleep, for if I had begun in the right place, 
the day’s journal, beginning at 12 o’clock, 
would have described my passage from Lin- 
coln’s room to Hayes’s with six or eight 
others, then sitting till 3 o’clock this morning 
making night pass merrily with our drinking, 
singing and laughing, as we sat together for 
the last time. That circle I shall never meet 
again. We were, counting as we sat, from 
my right:—Pope, Walker, Furness, Austin 
2nd, Hayes, Fliot, Hayward, Rogers and 
Lincoln, ten including myself, altogether a 
chance party, withal a very pleasant one, 
but such as will be so separated that it will 
be a long time before we are ever all together 
again. 





Pragmatic Patricia 
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BY 


2 cia herself would have 
been the last to believe 
* that her jest could have 
f serious consequences, 

for when she suggested 


som 

Female Knights Errant to succor gen- 
tlemen in distress, she certainly had no 
intention of adopting chivalry as a 
career; and when she and the Honorable 
William Blair Blaisdell, American Min- 
ister to Uruguay and Paraguay, home on 
leave, further amused themselves by 
planning a spectacular campaign, where- 
by one of these hypothetical Guardian- 
Angels-at-Large should rescue young 
Bob Chamberlain from the snares a 
middle-aged and mercenary widow was 
weaving about him, neither of them re- 
motely contemplated playing a leading 
part in such a comedy. 

But so it fell out. For the next day 
a cousin of Chamberlain’s begged Pa- 
tricia to put her fantastic scheme into 
practice in his kinsman’s behalf, and 
while she argued at first that the under- 
taking would be both preposterous and 
vain, Blaisdell’s somewhat heated in- 
sistence that it would be unfeminine, as 
well, presented a challenge which she 
promptly accepted, departing forthwith 
on her quest. Thereupon, the perturbed 
diplomat broke any number of engage- 
ments, both social and official, and be- 
took himself in hot haste to the field of 
operations, where, for reasons of his 
own, he persistently harried the angel- 
at-large in her efforts to disentangle the 
young millionaire. 

Neither Patrician or Blaisdell ever re- 
vealed the other’s secret purpose to any 
third person, however. Even when, at 
the last, she confessed her mission to an 
engineer named Frederick Howard, she 
still did not mention that the minister 


TWO 


MARGARET 


PARTS—PART I 
CAMERON 


had known of her intention. She 
thought that the inference of his motives 
in deliberately planting himself as an 
impediment in her path would be ob- 
vious, and his whole connection with 
the affair seemed, at the moment, a 
personal detail, entirely irrelevant from 
the engineer's point of view as Cham- 
berlain’s friend. It was many days 
before the consequences of this reticence 
overtook her. Meanwhile, no sooner had 
the full significance of her achievement 
dawned upon Howard than he ex- 
claimed: 

“By George! 
to do it again?” 

* Again?” 

“Yes—for me? I’ve a young brother- 
in-law who’s been terribly hard hit in 
a love-affair, and in consequence he’s 
smashing up everything within reach— 
including his own life. Thus far no- 
body’s been able to stop him, but—by 
George! I believe you could pull him 
out!” 

“Oh no! No—TI couldn’t!” she pro- 
tested. “If I'd dreamed what this 
Chamberlain affair would involve, I’d 
never have begun it! But at first it was 
just a joke—a sort of dare 

“And in the end it has saved a youth 
from his folly,” he reminded her. 
“You've snatched that boy out of the 
very jaws of Fate and given him back 
his future—which is really all a young 
man has. Now, Jack’s future— Wait!” 
He combated the denial of her lifted 
hand. “Let me tell you that story. 
Jack’s twenty - seven. Good - looking, 
good mind, good family, good habits— 
until recently, at least—and magnificent 
prospects. Like all the Ordways, he’s a 
lawyer.” 

“Oh, is he? I’m not much interested 
in lawyers.” Smiling, she shook her 
head. “They don’t appeal to my imag- 
ination. You see, Bob’s an engineer, 


Would you be willing 
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and that’s constructive! ‘To harness 
great natural forces—to make them 
work instead of waste themselves—”’ 

“But don’t you see that’s what I’m 
asking you to do? ” the “water-power 
wizard”’ interposed, laughingly refusing 
to be diverted from his purpose by flat- 
tery. “What have you done here but 
engineering of a high type? Where one 
woman has used her natural equipment 
of wit and charm primally, to entrap a 
man to his undoing and the waste of 
his best energies, you’ve used your forces 
like an engineer. And you’ve made 
good! Where I handle currents of earth 
and air, you’ve handled human emo- 
tions, and turned them into channels of 
greater efficiency. Now, if you'll only 
build a few dams around Jack, and swing 
him back into his course again—”’ 

“With a simple turn of the wrist?” 
Her amusement was obvious, but he saw 
that his figure had caught her imagina- 
tion. ‘Sounds like a large order. Of 
course, it is a large order, but— You 
see, Jack’s been in love with Dorothy 
Alexander ever since he was a kid in 
college. They were to have been mar- 
ried this summer—and three months 
ago she chucked him.” 

“Why ” 

“Weil, oes because of her devo- 
tion to her family. Jack’s done well up 
there at home, but he had a flattering 
opportunity to come to New York, and 
had practically accepted it when Doro- 
thy balked. Said she couldn’t live away 
from her people—especially Ada. Ada’s 
an elder sister — pushing, ambitious 
woman, hard as—well, I’ve never liked 
her. But she’s had a strong influence 
over Dorothy, which Jack has always 
resented. It isn’t the first time they’ve 
quarreled about Ada. This time he 
made an issue of it, and as between him 
and the family Dorothy chose the fam- 
ily. At least, that’s what she said, and 
none of us connected Stannard with it 
then. To be sure, he’d been hanging 
about the Alexanders for some time, but 
Ada was supposed to be the magnet.” 

“Stannard?” 

“Dick Stannard. Millionaire, man- 
about-town, and—well, his reputation’s 
not of the best. He’s old enough to be 
Dorothy’s father, but she began playing 
about with him a day or so after she 


chucked Jack, and now she’s engaged t 
him—which is probably a truer explana 
tion of poor Jack’s downfall than he: 
tribal ties.”’ 

“I should say ‘poor Jack’ had had a 
lucky escape,” Patricia commented, 
with a little shrug. 

“So should we—if he had escaped 
He hasn’t. He’s merely let go. Ap- 
parently he’s lost his grip on everything, 
and is going straight to the devil.” 

“Drink?” 

“Y-yes. But only incidentally, | 
think. Gambling, chiefly—though he 
doesn’t care what he does, as long as it’s 
nothing he ever did before.” 

“Has he never done this before?” 

“Never! Jack’s been as fine a chap 
as I ever saw! Straight as a die! Of 
course, he was a lively kid, overcharged 
with energy and working the surplus off 
in mischief, but it was always clean mis- 
chief, and he took his medicine after- 
ward without whimpering. But now 
the whole family’s desperate! That’s 
the reason Mrs. Howard’s gone up there. 
We've done everything we could think 
of—made every appeal—used every spur 
—to no effect. He neglects his work—” 

“The New York position?” 

“Turned it down. Probably couldn’t 
have it now at any price.” 

“That’s funny,” she said, contempla- 
tively. “A man usually takes that sort 
of thing out in hard work—unless he has 
some besetting vice.” 

“1 know—and heretofore he’s been a 
regular shark for work. But his practice 
is going to pot, he’s lost some of his best 
clients, the rest—as well as his associates 
—are getting uneasy, and he doesn’t 
care! Yet I’m perfectly sure the boy’s 
sound fundamentally. It only needs the 
right incentive—some one to touch him 
in the right way—to set him straight 
again. Otherwise- His keen, kind 
eyes clouded, and he hesitated a mo- 
ment before concluding, with a sigh 
“Otherwise—I don’t know! But, as you 
say, it is a large order.” 

“Still—” She paused thoughtfully. 

Some hours later, her first mission 
definitely ended and victory assured, 
she telephoned a laughing farewell to 
the astounded Blaisdell, informing him 
that she had heard “a cry from Mace- 
donia,” which, as a conscientious angel- 
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t-large shecould 
not ignore, and 
even wh i le he 
was shattering 
speed limits in 
an effort to reach 
High Haven be- 
rore she should 
have departed, 
she spread her 
triumphant 
wings and soared 
away, leaving 
the crestfallen diplomat sitting in an 
automobile in a Long Island road, im- 
potently gazing upward at her mono- 
plane in flight. 
. About seven o'clock that night she 
was dressing for dinner when her tele- 
phone-bell rang, and she responded: 
“Yes? This is Miss Carlyle.” 
“Thank the Lord!’ was Blaisdell’s 
fervent ejaculation. “I began to think 
vou’d vanished into thin air! I’ve 
‘phoned every twenty minutes for three 
hours! Will you dine with me?” 
“Dine with you!” she exclaimed. 
“Billy, where are you?” 
“I’m in town. Came in on the first 
train after you left. Urgent official 
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business.” At 
this they both 
chuckled. “ Will 
you?” 

She replied 
that she could 
not. No, it was 
quite impossible. 
She was dining 
with some one 
else. She should 
be out late and 
leaving early the 
next morning. No, he could not take 
her to the station. Had she said that 
she was leaving by train? And when 
he demanded where she was going, she 
replied, ““ Away.” 

“Patty, do I deserve this?’ His tone 
was reproachful, but she blithely re- 
turned: 

“You do—and more!” 

“Why won’t you tell me where you’ re 
going?’ he begged. 

After a moment’s hesitation, she 
asked, “If I do, will you give me your 
word not to come there?” 

*T will not! Why should I?” he re- 
torted, and, when he got no reply, 
excitedly demanded: ‘Look here, you 
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didn’t mean that thing about Mace- 
donia? You're not framing up an- 
other fool angel-at-large stunt!”’ 

“I deplore your qualifying te ip ” she 
laughed. “But I’ve heard of a poor 
youth who’s in need—oh, very a in 
need of an angel, Billy. He needs one 
right away.” 

‘Does he, indeed?” he growled. 
“What Gobble-un’s goin’ to git him?” 

“All the powers of darkness, appar- 
ently. At any rate, he seems to have 
lost his way, and just now he’s running 
rather wild.” 

“And you're attempting to 
him? Is that it? Now, 
you've no brothers—” 

“I’ve always wished I had. Do you 
want to be a brother to me, Billy?’’ she 
asked, wickedly, and he hotly retorted: 

“You know very well what I want to 
be! But anybody would object to your 
trying to reform a dissipated young 
*But I’m not!’ Again she laughed. 
“He’s not dissipated. He’s just con- 
fused and hurt and desperate. The girl 
he expected to marry this summer threw 
him over for a millionaire, and he thinks 
his heart’s broken and that nothing mat- 
ters any more.” 

“Huh!” the minister commented, ele- 
gantly. “I guess you'll find the frag- 
ments will rebound all right!” 

“Billy, you're perfectly outrageous! 
How can you be so callous? If you were 
suffering, wouldn't you want . 

“[ am!” he cut in. “I’m suffering 
abominably! And you delight in it! 
Gloat over it!” 

“No, I don’t.” Her laughing tone was 
still very soft. “‘ But there’s no reason 
for you to suffer.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

‘Just what I say. You're not suffer- 
ing. You imagine it. Besides, I’m not 
personally interested in Jack. He’s just 
a case—a project, as it were.” 

“H’mph! I'd like to know why you 
don’t show a little interest in my case!” 
he grumbled. “How old’s this chap?” 

“Jack? Twenty-seven.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

‘Billy Blaisdell; can’t you look at 
anything impersonally? I’ve never seen 
the man in my life. Good-night!” 
Laughing, she hung up the receiver and 
went out to spend the evening in con- 
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sultation with Howard and one of Jack 
Ordway’s sisters as to the best way t 
approach her new “ project.” 


The next night found her in a small! 
town in western New York, not far from 
the city in which the Ordways lived, 
where her mechanician had already ar- 
rived with her plane, and where she« 
remained until the following afternoon, 
when a telephone message from Mrs. 
Howard, on the scene of action, gave he: 
the signal to advance. 

Half an hour later, young Ordway, 
driving furiously along a country road, 
was ey to see a monoplane dart 
ahead, far above him, precede him for 
some distance, and finally swoop to 
earth directly in his path, its broad 
wings obstructing his progress. He 
would have stopped, in any event, as 
even his painful preoccupation was not 
proof against the curiosity aroused by 
the first aeroplane he had ever seen at 
close range, but his present temper was 
such that anything presenting itself as 
an obstacle seemed intolerable, and he 
called, irritably: 

“Hey, there! Isn’t there room enough 
in the world for you fellows without 
blocking the highway?’ Whereupon, to 
his amazement, one of the “fellows,” 
half concealed behind the flying-ma- 
chine, lifted a piquant, smiling girl’s 
face, and nodded affably. 

“Sorry,” she apologized. “But the 
world is a small place, you know, and a 
lot of it’s marked ‘No trespassing.’” 

“What's that to you?” he retorted, 
laughing shortly, his acrimony some- 
what tempered by an astonishment 
which was not lessened when Patricia’s 
mechanician moved at that moment into 
full view, disclosing the supple hgure of 
a young woman in khaki dress. “If it 
happened to suit you to land in some- 
body’s private park, you wouldn't let a 
little thing like a a trespass sign deter you, 
would you?” 

“Why not?” 
eyes scrutinized him amusedly. “‘Isn’t 
that one of the rules of the game?”’ 

**A woman can always claim that she 
didn’t see the sign—and generally she 
succeeds in putting it over,” was his 
cynical reminder. 

“I suppose some of us do try to take 
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advantage occasionally,” she admitted. 
“But that sort of thing’s not quite 
cricket, is it? Besides, it’s unintelligent. 
The game loses interest if one ignores 
the rules.” 

“You surprise me.” His tone was 
dry. “‘A woman’s interest in any game 
seems to consist in finding to what ex- 
tent she can evade the rules without in- 
curring the penalty.” 

“Oh? Still—if that were an exclusive- 
ly feminine characteristic, what would 
become of the lawyers?” she inquired. 

He shot a quick glance at her, but het 
attention seemed to be chiefly concen- 
trated upon the activities of her busy 
mechanician, and he decided that she 
must have spoken at random, though he 
suggested, tentatively, “I infer that you 
don’t admire the practice of law.” 

“Say, rather, the practices of law- 
yers,” she prodded, with a detached 
manner. But she waited in vain for the 
defense of his profession to which she 
had intended to pique him. 
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PART OF SURPRISED DELIGHT 


He merely shrugged a shoulder as he 
returned: ‘Oh, well, nothing's what it’s 
cracked up to be. Respectability’s only 
a cloak nowadays—at best, a tradition 
and sincerity’s as extinct as imperial 
Czsar. Money’s all that really counts, 
and never a ‘successful’ doctor or par- 
son or college president of ’em all but 
will turn every little ethic he has wrong 
side out and stand it on its silly head, 
if thereby he can enter into the kingdom 
of Midas! So why rub it into us law- 
yers, even if some of us do choose to 
evade the rules—at a price—rather than 
to interpret them?” 

“Oh! Are you a lawyer?” Surprise 
at the nature of his reply lent convincing 
color to her tone. “I beg your pardon! 
But you remember the Frenchman— 
I’ve forgotten his name—who said: ‘No 
generalization was ever true—not even 
this one.” The very fact that you don’t 
defend your profession indicates that 
you uphold its best ideals.” 

“More fool I, then!” he conceded, 
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with another shrug and a mirthless 
laugh. “I happen to be heir, profes- 
sionally, to oné of those traditions of re- 
spectability | mentioned, and though 
[ may not honor it especially, as yet 
I’ve not fallen quite low enough to sell 
it. Sentimental weakness, I’m quite 
aware, but at any rate it hasn’t obscured 
my perceptions. I know what’s what, 
even if I don’t fully practise it.’ 

‘Then sincerity lifts its head here and 
there, after all,” she lightly pointed out, 
but to herself she was saying: “He 
makes no defense. I wonder why?” 
Aloud, to her mechanician, she added, 
“Try that other valve, Kate.” 

“Perhaps | can be of service?” 
way now offered, leaving his car. 

But Patricia pleasantly declined. 
“Thank you. Kate will have this 
str 1ightene d out in a minute. I’m sorry 
to detain you so long.” 

“T’m in no haste. Unusual, isn’t it? 
having a woman mechanician?”’ 

“Possibly. But isn’t everything un- 
usual until it’s commonplace? Perhaps 
I’m not fair to the things of tradition 
and precedent.” It was her turn to 
shrug and smile. “I believe in playing 
the game—any game—according to its 
ma but I confess that the games | 
like best are those not yet rigidly de- 
fined. Engineering, for example.” Her 
glance seemed entirely candid. “That's 
an almost limitless field. If- I were a 
man, I’d be an engineer.” 

“T have a brother-in-law who's rather 
big in that line,” he mentioned, without 
enthusiasm. ‘“‘In fact, he’s called ‘the 
water-power wizard.’”’ 

““Why—you must 
Howard! I know him—a little!” 

“Really?” He turned startled, turbu- 
lent eyes upon her, and for the first time 
she realized how extremely good-looking 
he was. “Do you know my sister, too?” 

“Yes, but even less well than I know 
him. I’ve been visiting near their Long 
Island place, but Mrs. Howard has been 
away most of the time.” 

“Oh yes. She was summoned to the 
family council. She’s still here,” he said, 
grimly. ‘Possibly you’ve heard of me, 
then. My name’s Ordway—Jack Ord- 
way.” Defiantly the stormy eyes ques- 
tioned her, but her shake of the head was 
deprecatingly vague. 
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“You see, I know them so slightly,” 
she temporized. “I knew Mrs. Toteed 
had sisters— And you’re her brother?” 

“Iam. I’m the black sheep—the fly 
in the ointment—the as yet uncloseted 
skeleton—the prodigal Esau, wallowing 
in pottage!”’ 

“I’m very sure I couldn’t have for- 
gotten anything as picturesque as that, 
if I’d ever heard of it,” she declared, 
laughing. “But as Mr. Howard’s 
brother-in-law, what an opportunity 
you'd have had as an engineer! How 
could you resist iv?” 

“| hate mathematics. 

“Sodol. My word! I never thought 
of that! Engineering is a mathematical 
science, isn’t it? I’m afraid I’m chiefly 
attracted by adventure.” 

“This thing must give you plenty of 
that,” he suggested, enviously eying 
her machine. 
vicinity, do you? 
plane before.” 

“No; I live—as much as I live any- 
where—in New York. But I’m easily 
bored by the conventional. I wanted 
a thrill. So Kate and I flew away 
to lose ourselves for a few days in the 
Back of Beyond.” 

“Cesar!” he exclaimed, as his percep- 
tions of the possibilities of new sensa- 
tions grew. “‘You must get thrills, all 
right! Have you ever looped the loop?” 

“T have not!” 

“Why don’t you? 
does it feel to fly?” 

“Why—like flying. Would you like 
to go up? I'll promise not to take you 
too high. And no loops!’ 

“Explore Mars, if you like,” he re- 
turned, recklessly. “I don’t care!” 

“Apropos of Mars, to get the full joy of 
flying, you must do it by moonlight,” 
was her next light suggestion. “If 
you're looking for thrills—that’s mag- 
ical! By the way, shall we thrill Mrs. 
Howard by a call? That is, if there’s an 
open space where we can land. Oh!” 

he was obviously hesitating—“ per- 
haps you haven’t time?” 

“Well —I’m supposed to be dining 
out,’ * he explained, confirming his sis- 
ter’s report that he was on his way to 
that country house of which Patricia 
had heard, where play was practically 
unceasing and stakes ruinously high. 
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But—I say! There’s a moon to-night! 
f you'll stay over and teach me to run 
his thing, I’ll break my engagement!” 

‘Aviation in all its branches taught 

‘none lesson. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back,” she laughed. “You flat- 
ter me! Besides 

“ No‘ besides’ about 

t!’ he urged. “Grace 





dinary and unconventional young per- 
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son—and in the end Patricia seemed to 
yield to persuasion, telephoned for her 
luggage, and was shown to the room 
already secretly prepared for her. 
During dinner Jack would talk of 
nothing but aeroplanes, and at the 





will be tickled to death 
to see you—and so 
will mother.” 

“But your engage- 
ment?” The protest 
was not too vigorous. 

“Oh, hang my en- 

gagement! It’s just a 
lot of fellows. Tl 
‘phone. And we've a 
big lawn— plenty of 
room to land! il go 
right back and be 
there to meet you.” 
He turned hastily tow- 
ard his car, but she 
inquired : 

‘How am I| to know 
your house? By a 
strawberry mark on 
the roof? Why don’t 
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you fly back with me 
and let Kate drive 
your car? 
perfectly safe. She 

can drive anything 

that goes by on gasolene.” 

So, after giving the mechanician direc- 
tions, he clambered into the place be- 
side Patricia, and in another minute 
they were off. 

“Gee!” he gasped, as they left the 
earth, and again as they skimmed over 
a forest-clad hill, “Gee!” Later he 
pointed out his mother’s house, and when 
finally they alighted, after a breath- 
taking dip, and ran smoothly along the 
wide lawn, he exclaimed: “Well, that 
settles it! I’m going to have one of these 
things! How soon can I get it?” 

Mrs. Howard, playing well her part of 
surprised delight, insisted that the girl 
must spend a few days with her—an in- 
vitation seconded by stately Mrs. Ord- 
way, although, not having been taken 
into the conspiracy, the mother was 
utterly at a loss to understand her 
daughter’s enthusiasm for this extraor- 
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NEXT MORNING SHE GAVE ORD- 


earliest possible moment he claimed Pa- 
tricia’s promise to take him for a flight 
in the moonlight, though she insisted 
upon postponing until the next day his 
first lesson in handling the machine. 
When they had been flying for some 
time, she called, “Had enough?” 

“No. Please! Do you mind?” 

Her only reply was to lift the machine 
into a higher stratum of air, and when 
eventually she dropped down into the 
rolling expanse of a golf-course, they 
were more miles from their starting- 
point than at first he could believe. 
She said she was tired, and wanted to 
be still awhile, so they found a bench 
where they sat for an hour or more, in 
an isolation almost as complete, at that 
hour, as if they had perched on a star. 
In the beginning their talk was entirely 
technical, and she patiently answered 
questions until his ingenuity in framing 
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them was exhausted, when they fell into 
a silence so protracted that at length he 
turned to look at her, curiously. 

“Well?” she asked, with a little smile. 

“You're the only woman I ever saw 
who'd let a fellow be quiet.” 

“That’s one of the things | have my 
plane for — to get away. An automo- 
bile’s too social. I hate to talk my 
passage.” 

* Jove!” he ejaculated. “I didn’t sup- 
pose any woman felt like that!” 

“We're only human—‘fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
healed by the same means, as a Chris- 
tian is,’”’ she quoted, whimsically. 

“Plausible theory,” he dryly re- 
turned, “‘but it’s based on externals. 
Doesn’t pan out.” 

“Think not? Well, I’m a pragma- 
tist,”’ she told him, pleasantly. “In the 
words of the immortal Mr. Dooley: ‘ Av 
it worrks, it’s thrue.’ Equally, if it 
doesn’t, it isn’t. But to apply that test 
one must be absolutely fair 

“Which no woman ever was!” he 
broke in, and she laughed outright. 

“Is that speech indicative of your 
own position? Because I’ve heard it 


said that no man ever willingly gave a 


woman a fai 
lieved it 
viction,” 


chance. I’ve never be- 
but I’m always open to con- 
she added, mischievously. 

**A woman doesn’t need any chance!” 
was his bitter retort. “She always has 
the advantage—and no scruples about 
using it!” 

“That's what a lot of wemen say 
about men,” she observed, dispassion- 
ately. “ Personally, [ think we’re much 
of a muchness. Some women are rotters 

but so are some men. Tot them all 
up, and | fancy the averages are about 
the same.” 

“And none of ’em very high.” 

““Well”’—she kept her tone of philo- 
sophical amusement——‘‘that depends on 
your angle of vision, doesn’t it? Of 
course, you can poke yourself up on 
stilts and pretend to look down upon 
your fellow-man. Or you can squirm 
around in the dust and look up at him. 
Or you can stand on your two feet and 
look him in the eye. Also your fellow- 
woman. It all depends upon the angle 
you cho se.” 

For a moment he stared at her in the 
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moonlight before commenting: * H’ mph! 
You're a funny girl!” 

“Tt’s a funny world, if you see jt 
that way,” she imperturbably returned. 
“ec . Tr) 

Shall we be getting on? 


Late that might Mrs. Howard sto\; 
into Patricia’s room, intending to dis- 
cuss the situation at length, but at th 
first mention of Jack’s name the gir 
lifted a restraining hand, exclaiming 

“No, please! It will never occur to 
him that I knew about this before | 
came, and I| want to be able to tell him 
honestly that I’ve heard nothing about 
it here. [| want him to tell me himself.” 

“He'll never do that! You've no idea 
how he resents the least allusion to it!” 

“That's the reason. He’s bruised and 
sore at every point. Of course he shrinks 
from having anybody else touch it. But 
he can’t let it alone himself. He's 
talked all around it already. And some 
day he’ll tell me—but he must trust me 
first.” 

“You don’t know him! 
be flayed alive!” 

“He’s being flayed alive now,” said 
Patricia, “but if he can only talk about 
it, he'll feel better. Anyway, it’s worth 
trying.” 

The next morning she gave Ordway 
his first lesson in aviation, and for the 
greater part of two days they were to- 
gether almost constantly, the new sport 
apparently absorbing all his thought 
From time to time, however, she led 
him into discussions of one sort or an- 
other, when the bitterness of his spirit 
found vent in reckless cynicisms, whic! 
she met with a quizzical humor that 
generally left him laughing, albeit sar- 
donically. But try as she would, sh: 
could neither lure nor pique him into 
any expression of his own ideals, whethe: 
personal or professional, nor could sh« 
discover a spark of normal interest in 
any serious pursuit. 

Late in the afternoon of the second 
day, after a particularly exhilarating 
flight, they had dropped down into a 
field beside a country road, and wer 
sitting on a stone wall, talking about a 
biplane belonging to a man she knew, 
which she thought Ordway might pos 
sibly buy, when her attention was at 
tracted by the approach of a large and 
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obviously very expensive touring-car, 


its metals a-glitter and its attendants 
resplendent in light liveries. 

“My word!” she commented. ‘Who 
belongs to all that gorgeousness?”’ 

Receiving no reply, she turned, to 
discover that he had stiffened into rigid- 
itv, his hands gripping the edge of the 
wall, his face colorless, and his miser- 
able, despairing eyes watching the pass- 
ing car, in the tonneau of which sat a 
middle-aged man and two women, evi- 
dently sisters, the younger of whom even 
that passing glimpse showed to be beau- 
tiful. Patricia was conscious of an 
abrupt movement of her companion’s 
hand toward his cap, and saw the man 
nod, but in the scornful faces of the 
women there was not the slightest sign 
of recognition, although they made no 
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pretense of not seeing Ordway. In an- 
other instant they were gone, and Pa- 
tricia was continuing her quiet descrip- 
tion of Tom Keeler’s biplane, but she 
knew that her words conveyed no mean- 
ing to the man beside her, whose color 
gradually returned, but whose eyes were 
still the eyes of a creature in torment. 
Presently, hoping to divert him by mo- 
tion, she slipped off the wall and sug- 
gested resuming their flight, but he 
brusquely insisted upon going home, 
after which he disappeared for forty- 
eight hours, during which even his 
mother and sister were scarcely more 
anxious than was the girl who had un- 
dertaken to restore the life of this 
stranger to its normal course again. 

She persisted, however, in her deter- 
mination to hear no further discussion 
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of details by members of the Ordway 
family, and intimated to Mrs. Howard 
that their wisest course would be to pro- 
ceed as if she were in reality the casual 
guest she w as believed to be. Therefore, 
the engineer’s wife gathered together a 
group of young people for the weekly 
informal dinner dance at the country 
club, when Patricia met, among others, 
the trio of the touring-car—Dorothy 
Alexander, exquisite, radiant, a vivid, 
restless flame of a girl, never in repose; 
Ada, her elder sister, whose brilliant 
dark eyes failed, somehow, to illumine a 
face as delicate and as inflexible as a 
cameo; and “Dick” Stannard, Doro- 
thy’s gray-haired suitor, upon whom 
many reckless and unrepented years had 
stamped their ineffaceable hall-mark. 
There, too, Patricia overheard occasional 
fragments of gossip, from which she 
gathered that although society regarded 
Dorothy as a heartless minx, wholly 
mercenary in her 
Stannard’s suit, it was still felt that her 
break with Ordway had been little less 
than a providential deliverance. One 
woman epitomized it when she said, 
“Of course, we all know what Dick 
Stannard is, but at least if she marries 
him she’ll have something to show for 
it.” Whereupon the angel-at-large com- 
pressed her soft lips and wagged her 
brown head, the more determined that 
the wanderer should be restored to his 
legitimate place among them. 


The sun was rising on the second 
morning after his disappearance when 
she heard the hum of his car on the 


driveway under her window, 
followed by his step in the hall; 
day he kept to his room, and the 
shadows were long again before he 
lounged across the lawn, heavy-eyed, to 
find her curled up in his Gloucester 
hammock under the trees, reading. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed, surprised. 
“You still here?” 

“Still here,” she cheerfully returned. 
“Have a pillow?” 

He caught the one she tossed him, but 
sat holding it by the edge, swinging it 
to and fro between his knees. ‘‘ Well—I 
suppose you know all about it now?” he 
challenged, gruffly. 

* All about what?” 
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“Oh, don’t dodge!’ He moved in 
patiently. “Grace has told you tl 
whole story by this time—my immacu 
late past and my iniquitous present!” 

“Not a word.” 

“What?” For an instant he looked a: 
her, adding, with a short laugh: ‘ Wel 
don’t worry! She will.” 

Not if you'd rather she wouldn’t.”’ 

What do you mean by that?” 

“If there’s anything you’d rather no: 
have discussed, tell me what it is and | 
won't let anybody talk about it—to me, 
at least.” 

*“No, you won’t!” he scoffed. 

“T suppose you'll take my word for it, 
won't you?” she asked, in a tone that 
compelled him to meet her steady, 
friendly giance. 

After a moment he said, rather huski- 
ly: “Thanks. You're a good little pal.’ 

“T could be,” was her soft response, 
and presently she began talking about 
the book she was reading. 

Half an hour later he looked at his 
watch and grunted: “H’mph! Forty 
minutes. Lord! how I hate dinner!” 

“Do you? Why?” 

“Can’t you tell now just exactly how 
it will be? Correct, staring white linen 
correct flowers precisely in the center 
correct, shiny little tools and things all 
over the place—Murdoch pussy-footing 
around with correct food—lights low, 
voices low, gowns low, spirits low— 

Gad, how I hate it all!” 

“Why not invite me to dine out, 
then?” she suggested. “‘Can’t we go to 
some quiet little inn—miles away, where 
nobody knows either of us—and fly 
home by the light o’ the moon?” 

“Would you?” he asked, uncertainly, 
and his haggard eyes brightened a little 
when she agreed, but he dropped back 
with a dejected: “Oh, what’s the use? 
It will only be worse to-morrow night!” 

“Maybe not. Let me tell you, sir, 
not everybody’s invited to ride the 
witch’s broomstick! And if you make 
friends with her—and if, perchance, het 
black cat doesn’t growl at you—she 
may work a magic. You never can tell! 
Besides, you asked me and I accepted. 
You're not a quitter, are you?” 

“Oh, all right! Come along, then,’ 
he said, managing to smile as he added, 
“You're a brick!” 
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While they skimmed over miles of un- 
ven green checkerboard, she saw his 
rense muscles gradually relax, and 
noticed, when their destination was 
reached, that the hand with which he 
helped her out of the machine was 
steadier than it had been earlier. After 
some delay he found a man to guard the 
plane, and they strolled on half a mile or 
so to the inn where they were to dine. 

“The black cat liked you to-day,” she 
observed, with a smiling upward glance. 
“Did you notice how nicely it purréd?”’ 

“That’s no sign it won’t spit and 
scratch next time.” 

“ Apropos of engines, | wrote to Tom 
Keeler yesterday, and asked whether he 
still wants to sell his biplane.” 

“Sorry you troubled. I sha’n’t take 
.” he said, shortly. 

“No?” 

“No. What do I want of a biplane? 
Money! That’s what counts! When | 
get enough of that, I’ll buy all the aero- 
planes in the world and smash ’em—and 
build more—just to prove I can! That’s 
all that really counts—money! You can 
buy everything else.” 

“No, you can’t, Jack. Do you mind 
if I call you Jack? My name’s Patricia. 
Patty, for short.” 

“Pat’s shorter. More like a pal.” 

“All right, Pat, then—and pal, too, 
if you like.” She gave him her hand in a 
quick, firm clasp. “I'll agree that you 
have to pay, in one way or another, for 
all you get—but you can’t always pay 
with money. Some things you have to 
pay for with—yourself.” 

“That’s right!” 

“Then it stands to reason that there 
must be some things that money won’t 
buy, don’t you think?” 

“* Either it rains or it does not rain,” 
he gibed. “If it does not rain, it rains.’ 
It doesn’t seem to occur to you that a 
man may pay and pay and pay—with 
his life, by Gad—and get nothing!” 

“But that’s taxation without repre- 
sentation, isn’t it? Then the next move 
is a revolution, to ‘throw off the yoke 
of oppression,” she lightly rejoined. 
“Because, any way you look at it, it’s 
unintelligent not to get, one way or 
another, what you pay for.” 

“Especially if it’s a pound of flesh,” 
he mentioned, dryly. 
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“Well—” She seemed to deliberate. 
“T’ve never hankered for a pound of 
flesh, that | remember.” 

“Nor paid one, either,” was his harsh 
return. “I have.” 

“T’ve thought — from some things 
you’ ve said—that things had gone wrong 
with you.” Her tone was very gentle, 
and when he made no reply she added, 
even more gently: “I’m sorry, Jack. Is 
it—a girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m so sorry! Tell me about her 
sometime.” 

“Nothing to tell,” he said, after a 
long pause. “It’s all over—except—” 

“IT know. And—the girl?” 

“Oh, she’s happy!’ Patricia winced 
at his tone, and was grateful, for his 
sake, for the deepening dusk. ‘‘She’s 
getting what she wants!” 

“Anyway, you must be glad of that,” 
she commented after a moment, and 
saw him start as he echoed: 

“Glad!” 

“Because that’s the only way you can 
get what you're paying for, isn’t it?” 

His response was long delayed, and 
her heart sank under the sickening con- 
viction that in her eagerness she had 
pressed too hard upon the wound, before 
he asked, his voice grating in his throat: 
“What? What’s that you said?” 

“A pound of flesh is a high price,”’ she 
made slow reply, struggling to keep her 
own voice steady. “Only the finest 
highest—things are worth it. Yet—if 
you were not willing to bear anything 
to give her the happiness she wants, you 
wouldn’t really love her, would you? 
It must be wonderful to love anybody 
like that! I never have.” 

“Evidently! You don’t know what 
you're talking about!’ He essayed his 
short, bitter laugh, but it was a husky 
effort, and, having planted another seed, 
she permitted the subject to drop. 

By this time she was convinced that 
Howard’s description of his brother-in- 
law as “‘fundamentally sound”’ was cor- 
rect, and while she was still puzzled to 
account for the erratic orbit into which 
Ordway had flung himself, she was 

beginning to get her bearings and to 
form certain definite—if plastic—theo- 
ries in the matter, one of which she 
presently tested. 
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They had dined simply and none too 
well, but little by little she had coaxed 
him back to momentary forgetfulness, 
and as he lighted his cigar he made 
acknowledgment, saying: 

“This may have bored you, but it’s 


saved me from the electric chair. | 
think I’d have killed Murdoch if I'd 
had to dine according to rule to-night.” 

“You're not strong for conventions, 
are you?”’ she laughed. 

“Hate ’em.” 

“You know, you're not a bit like a 
lawyer,” she ventured next, in a care- 
fully casual tone. ‘‘ You’re much more 
like an out-of-door man. I should think 
you'd have gone in for that sort of thing 

something active—constructive—pro- 
ductive. How did you ever happen to 
study law?” 

“T’ve told you. Family tradition. 
Four generations of John Ordways at 
the bar. I’m the last.” 

“Tsee. Still—if you didn’t like it 

**T liked it well enough,” he said, in- 
differently, whereupon she demanded: 


STRONG FOR CONVENTIONS, ARE 


you?”’ SHE LAUGHED 


“Then why don’t you stick to it and 
do something with it?” 

“Why do you assume that | haven't?” 
he countered, sharply. 

“Well — you certainly haven't been 
conspicuous for industry since I’ve been 
here, have you?” 

At this the pain shot up in his eyes 
again, but he shrugged his shoulders as 
he arose. “Oh, what’s the use?” 

After a little, strolling back to the 
plane, she resumed her investigations, 
but obliquely, commenting at length on 
the use of flying-machines in the arm 
before she inquired, “Haven't you ever 
wanted to go into the service?” 

“No.” 

“You know my father was an officer,” 
she went on, conversationally, “and 
when I was little 1 was perfectly sur 
I’d grow up into a man and be an officer, 
too. It nearly killed me when they 
convinced me I’d have to be a woman 
I was eight then.”’ 

“When I was eight, I ran away wit! 
a circus,” he conhded. 
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“Did you? What was the attraction? 
C lowns or menagerie?” 

“Neither. Horses.” 

“How long did that last?’ she asked, 
still searching for a clue. 

“Tt was a delirium of joy. But so far 
as ultimate effect was concerned, it 
lasted no longer than the licking I got.” 

‘Anyway, you got what you paid for, 
didn’ t you?” she laughed. “But that 
wasn’t what I meant. I meant the 
horse craze. I had it, too. Have yet, 
for that matter. Do you ride much?” 

“Not at all, now,” he replied, listless- 
ly. “Anyhow, there’s no real riding here 
in the East.” 

“That’s true enough—though I know 
an Eastern man who goes out to the 
Pendleton round-up every year. He 
holds the amateur world’s record for 
riding bucking bulls.” 

“Really?” There was a new vibration 
in his tone. “ That takes nerve!” 

“He’s done all sorts of exciting things 

-that man,” she experimented. “He's 
crossed the Atlantic in a_ fishing- 
schooner, and explored South-American 
jungles in a canoe.” This struck no 
spark. “‘He’s done stunts in the desert, 
too—and he can ride anything that can 
be saddled.” 

“Cattle man? 

“No. Scientist. But he has lots of 
friends in the cattle country.” 

“That was my ambition as a kid,” he 
confessed. “I was crazy to leave college 
and go out West on a cattle-ranch.” 

Why didn’t you?” Her heart was 
pounding with the joy of discovery. 

“Aforesaid family tradition. It was 
up to me, as John Ordway. Took ’em 
two years to make me see it, though. 
Pe rhaps I wouldn’t, even then, if it 
hadn’t been for—other things.” His 
voice hardened again, and she remem- 
bered that he had been still an under- 
graduate when he fell in love with Doro- 
thy Alexander. Believing that she had 
found what she sought, however, she 
probed a little deeper. 

“Then you never really wanted to be 
a lawyer, after all.” 

“Yes, I did! I’d have been a good 
one, too! I worked like a Turk—as long 
as it was worth while.” He finished 
through set teeth. 

“Because you played the game for the 
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game’s sake? Or just because you 
wanted to win?” 

“To win, of course! I had to win!” 
he flashed, and stared when she re- 
torted: 

“Then you never really liked the 
game. Look here, Jack, why don’t you 
chuck the whole thing now, and do 
what—down in your heart—you’ve al- 
ways wanted to do? You're not a bit 
interested in law. Why don’t you go 
West and hunt up a cattle-ranch?” 

“Don’t want to—now.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he flung out, 
savagely. “Who cares? I’m * going 
to chuck this—but I’m not going West. 
I’m going to Monte Carlo. And if I 
don’t break the bank, the bank will 


break me. In either case, I'll get some- 


thin 

“in hat, for example?” was her dry 
query. “In either case, what is there in 
it for you?” 

“Well — anyhow, now you know. 
That’s what I’m going to do,” he told 
her, and once more she surprised him by 
laughing, but in her tone was a warm 
friendliness as she returned: 

“You may feel like that now—every- 
body does, sometimes—but you won’t 
do it, because it isn’t really in you, Jack, 
to be a quitter.” 

“A quitter!” 

“That’s what it would amount to, 
isn’t it? You've evidently been hard 
hit and you're still a bit groggy,” she 
said, using a parlance as far as possible 
removed from any suggestion of senti- 
mental appeal. “But you're not going 
to quit as long as there’s any come-back 
left in you. You couldn’t. You’re not 
that sort.’ 

““What’s the use of coming heck “a 

“That’s not the point. The point is 
that you’re not going to lie down and 
be counted out—licked—as long as you 
can stand up. Incidentally, nothing 
you've lost is worth what you're trying 
to throw after it, Jack. If it were, your 
respect for it would pull you together.” 

“Oh, you don’t know what you're 
talking about!”’ he declared again. 

And she quietly replied: “Maybe not. 
But I know a man when I see him.” 

They exchanged no more words until 
they had dipped to the Ordway lawn 
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and were stepping out of the machine. 
Then he asked, “What do you think 
Keeler would take for that biplane?” 

“IT don’t know. Perhaps a couple of 
thousand.” She tried to make her tone 
sound careless, but her breath caught in 
her throat. 

“If I should take it— Oh, what’s the 
use! Of course you wouldn’t stay and 
teach me to run it!” 

“IT might.” It was difficult to conceal 
her eagerness. “I have a lot of other 
engagements — but still—it would be 
rather fun. I might. Who’s that?” 

In the moonlight, they saw two figures 
approaching, and a familiar masculine 
voice called: 

“You must have put a girdle clear 
around the earth this time, Titania!” 

“Billy Blaisdell!” Astonishment, 
pleasure, amusement, and exasperation 
were curiously blended in Patricia’s 
greeting. “Where did you come from?” 

“Washington. I was called here sud- 
denly —and unexpectedly — by busi- 
ness. 

“Oh? Official business, I suppose! 
How did that happen?” 

“The ways of the State Department 
are past finding out,” he gravely in- 
formed her, but she knew how his eyes 
were dancing. “Luckily, just before I 
started—indeed, before | knew I was 
coming—I ran across Howard at Chevy 
Chase, and he mentioned that Mrs. 
Howard was still here. So, naturally, I 
gave myself the pleasure of calling upon 

er as soon as possible after my arrival. 
But what a happy coincidence to find 
you here, too!”’ 

“Yes, isn’t it?” she dryly returned, 
realizing that the consequences of her 
reticence were upon her. 

Mrs. Howard introduced the men to 
each other, and followed with her broth- 
er as Patricia and Blaisdell led the way 
to the house. At the first opportunity, 
the girl inquired in an undertone which 
she tried to make biting: 

“Just what do you expect to accom- 
plish by this?” 

“Uplift!” he said. “‘Reform! I have 
a passion for reform. It’s my vice.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


“Charity’s not the only vice that 
might better begin at home,” she men- 
tioned. “In any case, there’s no food 
for your fever here.” 

“So much the better! I can devo: 
my attention entirely to you—which | 
should much prefer.” 

“Billy, please be good!’ she begged 
“Tf you'll just keep out of this, I'll hav. 
that fellow on his feet in ten days.” 

“H’m—yes. From what I’ve been 
able to learn, I should call that a cor 
servative estimate. Those pathet 
fragments you mentioned seem to ex- 
hibit a truly remarkable resilience.” 

“Oh, don’t be an idiot!” 

“TI am as God made me,” he pious! 
afirmed. 

At that moment they arrived at th 
foot of the steps, and in the glow fron 
the light over the doorway she could se 
the humorous gleam of his eyes and th: 
determined angle of his chin. 

“Billy,” she demanded, “will yo. 
listen to reason—just once?” 

“Twice—or even thrice,” was his 
prompt assurance. “I'll listen to any- 
thing from you—even reason, if yo 
insist.” 

“That boy’s not the least little scrap 
in love with me now.” 

“No?” The minister was skeptical. 

“No. But we're all human. And if 
you're going to keep on meddling, as 
you did at High Masear-teiedering 
with everything—” 

“Butting in,” he suggested. 

“Precisely! Creating opposition, in 
other words—I won’t answer for th¢ 
consequences.” 

“To him?” he asked, with a keen 
glance. 

“To—anybody,” said Patricia, dan- 
gerously. 

“Well”—Blaisdell paused to com- 
press his lips a moment—‘‘if all I have 
is a fighting chance—then I'll fight! 
Anyhow, I’m not going to be bluffed 
out!” 

“Oh, you are an idiot!” She laughed 
in spite of herself, and he smiled a littl: 
grimly as he replied: 

“That may be. I’m in love!” 
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An American Who Made 


Health 


Contagious 
BY BURTON J]. HENDRICK 


N the Orient they have 
a new and significant 
name for Manila, the 
capital of the Philip- 
pines. They call it “the 
city without odors.” 
eS ee) Only people  accus- 
tomed to Asiatic cities can adequately 
understand the tribute comprised in 
these words. The phrase is more than a 
tribute to Manila; it is a tribute to a 
new idea in Oriental civilization. Ma- 
nila has taught not only the Philippines, 
but China, India, and the entire East 
a truth which they had never suspected; 
that is, that filth and disease are not 
necessarily a part of existence. For 
ages smallpox, cholera, plague, beriberi, 
leprosy, and other diseases had seemed 
to be part of nature’s regular order in the 
Philippines. In the last ten years these 
scourges have disappeared or been con- 
trolled. Manila is not only the cleanest 
and most beautiful city in the Orient, 
but it is one of the healthiest in the 
world. 

Dr. Victor G. Heiser, the young 
American sanitarian who, as Director of 
Health for the Philippine Islands, has 
accomplished this miracle—a_ miracle 
which undoubtedly represents the great- 
est sanitary achievement in history, even 
greater than that performed at Panama 
—returned to the United States a few 
months ago. “‘How glad you must be 
to get back from that dreadful fever 
hole!” his friends said, recalling early 
impressions of the Philippines. “How 
safe you must feel now that you are 
back once more at home!’’ 

“On the contrary,” replied Dr. Heiser. 
“TI am frightened by everything I see 
around me. Only in the Philippine 
Islands do I feel secure. You people at 
home don’t realize that sanitary condi- 
tions there are much better than here. 
We in the Philippines wouldn’t for a 
moment submit to the unsanitary con- 
ditions that exist in the United States.” 





This is certainly a new point of view: 
that the United States is to learn real 
sanitation by way of the Philippines. 
But it is not only novel—it is true. 

When Dr. Heiser, then only thirty- 
two years old, began his work in 1905, 
he met with general ridicule. He visited 
all the great English, Dutch, and French 
colonies in Asia, looking for public- 
health ideas that would help him in 
cleansing the Philippines. These coun- 
tries, he soon discovered, had very little 
to teach him. In 1905 there was not a 
sewer east of Suez; in all the leading 
cities the native populations were wal- 
lowing in the accumulated filth of cen- 
turies. The scientific gentlemen to 
whom Dr. Heiser cena regarded his 
proposed enterprise as a joke. What! 
sanitate an Oriental people? Didn’t the 
Americans know that disease and the 
Orient had always existed, luxuriantly 
and peacefully, side by side? These peo- 
ple preferred things that way; they were 
fatalists, and were as completely recon- 
ciled to smallpox and cholera as to the 
actinic rays of the sun and the pigment 
of their skins. They couldn't exist 
happily without their frequent scourges 
to remove their surplus populations and 
give free exercise to their superstitions. 
Besides, the best intentions couldn’t 
drive disease out of the tropics; the heat 
and the insects had the situation too 
well in hand. ‘‘No, no,” said these ex- 
perienced Europeans, “let the beggars 
alone—they’ll be much happier and 
like you better. Go back and sanitate 
the United States; don’t try to clean 
up the Philippines. Make a few healthy 
spots in the chief cities where the white 
people live. That’s all we try to do here. 
That’s all you can do in this part of the 
world.” Public health in the Orient 
was no concern of the statesman! 

The Philippine Islands, in the con- 
dition they presented when Dr. Heiser 
arrived, externally supported this con- 
tention. More than any other section 
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near the China coast was it the country 
of the great plagues. More so than any 
other people of the Orient were the 
Filipinos a race of invalids. Smallpox, 
an epidemic disease, carried off 40,000 
people a year. The very year the Amer- 
icans began their work there were 
128,000 cases of cholera. Other cholera 
Visitations in previous years had de- 
stroyed whole villages and caused 1,000 
deaths a day in Manila. More than six 
thousand lepers roamed about the is- 
lands, spreading contamination every- 
where they went. Bubonic plague had 
raged for centuries in Luzon as savagely 
as in India, and beriberi destroyed 
thousands of lives every twelvemonth. 
Malaria, amoebic dysentery, and tuber- 
culosis enfeebled a majority of the pop- 
ulation; nearly every man, woman, and 
child in the Philippine Islands wasill. It 
was not surprising that the Filipinos 
looked upon disease merely as God’s 
punishment for sin and were inclined to 
regard as sacrilege any attempt to inter- 
fere with this divinely instituted order. 
What conditions must have been in 
the interior can be imagined from what 
they were in the Spanish city of Manila. 
This town was located on a tidal flat, the 
best parts only a few feet above tide- 
water, while the poor quarters were fre- 
quently flooded. Some person, perhaps 
inspired by sarcasm, once described the 
city as the “Venice of the East.” The 
resemblance was probably suggested by 
Manila’s most characteristic feature-— 
the thirty miles of esteros, or canals, 
which served as water courses, as sewers, 
as dumping-places for garbage and other 
household rejecta, and sometimes, un- 
happily, as a supply of drinking-water. 
These canals gave the city a more ortho- 
dox Oriental reputation than it now en- 
joys—that is, it was not then a “city 
without odors.” The water-supply of 
the upper classes, came from the Mara- 
quina River, passing, before it reached 
Manila, about a dozen Filipino villages, 
which used it as a sewer. The care-free 
domestic existence of the Filipinos did 
not encourage good sanitation. The pros- 
erous natives and the Americans and 
_peatenlane lived in what was called the 
“strong material” districts — in the 
stone or wooden houses introduced by 
the Spaniards. Though their sanitary 
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apparatus was not unexceptional, it a; 

roached perfection compared with t! 
Fiche material areas, which housed th, 
greater mass of Manila’s 220,000 pop: 
lation. 

Here the nipa shack represented th: 
conventional Filipino abode. No alle) 
or streets penetrated these district; 
The houses were built close together, » 


promiscuous mass of bamboo and palm; 


they consisted of single rooms, elevated 
three or four feet on poles, a provision 
which usually protected the inmat 

from the rising tide. The floor was con 

posed of a few planks, with wide inte: 
stices, through which the family refus: 
was thrown into the area below, whe: 

pigs, chickens, dogs, and other anima! 
rendered some slight service as scaven 
gers. When the sanitarians, with thei: 
lime-pails and disinfectants, pursued th: 
cholera bacillus in these districts, thei 
chief means of ingress was to crawl o: 
all fours under the shacks. These area 
likewise performed another rather ghast 
ly service; as Manila then had no insan 
asylums, the Filipinos used to chain th. 
feeble-minded, like animals, to pok 

under their houses. When fires swept 
through these districts, the tenants, am 
bitious to save their household goods, 
frequently forgot to unchain these un 
fortunates. ‘They treated their dead 
with similar informality. American vis- 
itors, in pre-Heiser days, were particu 
larly interested in the osarios, or bone- 
piles, that existed in large numbers; 
they would even bring home bones as 
souvenirs! These represented the ves 
tigia of human bodies expelled. from 
their sepulchers because their relation: 
had tired of paying the rent. 

I could fill several pages with facts of 
Filipino hygiene more gruesome than 
those already given, but these details 
will furnish some idea of Dr. Heiser’s 
problem. His difficulties, however, wer 
not only physical, but psychological 
The Filipinos regarded American at 
tempts at sanitation as some strang: 
Western method of applying torture. 
Dr. Heiser, in their view, had been com- 
missioned by the American government 
to punish them for the Aguinaldo insur- 
rection, then just about ended. The 
Spanish friars fought the early American 
health officers, teaching the people that 
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they were engaged chiefly in poisoning 
wells and introducing cholera while pre- 
tending to stamp out smallpox. Dr. 
Heiser’s plan was to do everything in co- 
operation with the people themselves. 
He recognized that the Filipinos—al- 
wavs excluding the wild tribes—were 
intelligent and “self-respecting, and his 
chief ambition was to transform them 
into a race of sanitarians. To this end 
three hundred Boards of Health, com- 
posed mainly of Filipinos, were estab- 
lished, one im every province and 
municipality. The health inspectors and 
workers were invariably natives, always 
acting under American direction. The 
vaccinators, thousands of them, were 
Filipinos. In the public schools hygiene 
and sanitation became as regular a study 
as reading and arithmetic. The Filipino 
school child probably knows far more 
about bacteria and flies and mosquitoes 
than his compatriot in the United States. 
The press, native and American, was 
made part of the health campaign. An 
event that greatly helped was the ar- 
rival, in 1903, of the Most Reverend 
Jeremiah Harty as the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of the Philippines. This 
shrewd and philanthropic cleric helped 
Dr. Heiser to solve his most delicate 
problems; for, in his sanitation cam- 
paign, he was constantly in danger of 
offending the religious feelings of the 
people. Immediately after Archbishop 
Harty’s arrival, however, this difficulty 
disappeared. The priests in all parts of 
the islands joined in the campaign; 
henceforth the Filipinos did not run from 
the American health-bringers as though 
they were devils. 

How superstition can help or retard 
such efforts was brought out in Dr. 
Heiser’s attempt to dig artesian wells. 
Until Dr. Heiser arrived there was not 
one well of this kind in the islands. And 
the native populations were entirely 
content. If the good Lord, they said, 
had intended that His people should 
drink water out of a hole in the ground, 
He would have made the world that way. 
Surface water and ponds had satisfied 
their ancestors for ages; were they not 
good enough for their children? Wher- 
ever the well-drivers appeared, therefore, 
they had a warm reception. Bolomen 
attacked the first adventurer and gave 
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him a ten-mile run for his life. But Dr. 
Heiser patiently kept at work, in one 
village after another, and finally sank a 
well. And then the people would not 
use the water. Finally, by one of those 
pieces of luck that have attended the 
campaign, one man who \.as very sick 
drank the artesian water. He recovered 
from his illness the next day—a recov- 
ery, of course, which had nothing to do 
with his accidental use of the artesian 
well. But the people immediately con- 
nected the two events. It was a sign 
from Heaven, a miracle—and Filipinos 
are fond of miracles. The news spread 
with incredible rapidity, and soon a 
motley procession started toward the 
once-abominated spring. They came, 
men, women, and children, with buckets, 
pots, pans, dippers, jugs—anything that 
would hold even a small supply of the 
precious fluid. And the event justified 
their devotional belief, for in this village, 
now exclusively supplied with water 
from this artesian well, the death rate 
dropped fifty per cent. Cholera in par- 
ticular lost most of its virulence. All 
sections of the Philippines now had one 
consuming ambition—they all demanded 
an artesian well of their own. The way 
in which the mortality goes down in all 
sections where this improvement is es- 
tablished sufficiently justifies their zeal. 
Nearly one thousand were driven in Dr. 
Heiser’s time, and even the wild Moros 
are insistent in obtaining their share. 
Another happy stroke of luck gave the 
cure for a loathsome infection which pre- 
vails not only in the Philippines but in 
most tropical climates. ‘This is the 
yaws, a disease whose chief manifesta- 
tions are disfiguring ulcers. It especially 
afflicted the head-hunting tribes of the 
interior. Dr. R. P. Strong—recently 
famous for stamping out the typhus in 
Servia—believed that Ehrlich’s syn- 
thetic remedy, salvarsan, might act as a 
cure. The head-hunters refused to listen 
to him and beat off the Americans when- 
ever they approached. But one of the 
most recalcitrant, badly afflicted with 
the disease, was arrested as a criminal 
and brought to Manila. Here was a rare 
opportunity for an experiment! The au- 
thorities informed their prisoner that, if 
he consented to submit to treatment, 
they would not punish him for his crime 
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—a proposition which he accepted. His 
only complaint, when the experimenters 
started injecting salvarsan, was that 
they were not treating him for his dis- 
ease; they were putting nothing into 
his sores. The treatment had a magical 
effect—in a few days the man was com- 
pletely cured. And then, just when the 
Americans wanted him for observation, 
he disappeared. Perhaps, Dr. Strong 
and his associates feared, he had gone to 
organize an expedition against his bene- 
factors. But in a few days he came back, 
leading to the laboratory a long proces- 
sion of scantily clothed head-hunters 
afflicted as he had been. Ina short time 
all these were cured. The net result of 
this little episode is this: the wonder- 
fully successful use of salvarsan for yaws 
is now general, not only in the Phil- 
ippines, but in all tropical countries, and 
it has even conquered the disease in lands 
so close to us as the West Indies. 
Another performance stilled all the 
opposition of the Filipinos and made 
them willing co-workers. That was 
the early success in stamping out 
cholera. Hardly had Dr. Heiser started 
his work when he found a fair-sized 
epidemic on his hands. His predecessors 
had shown little tact in handling the 
situation a few years before. The Fili- 
pinos are great family people, and their 
nipa huts, primitive as they seem, are 
domestic shrines. When’ a_ bustling 
American rushed in, therefore, grabbed a 
father, a sister, or a child, making expla- 
nation in a language which his victims 
did not understand, and hustled off his 
charge in a wagon, forbidding any one to 
follow, the disconsolate relative merely 
felt an impotent rage. The burning of 
whole sections todestroy infectiondid not 
increase popuiar enthusiasm for Amer- 
ican sanitary methods. The Filipinos, 
hating the disinfectors as they did, went 
to extremes to make their task more 
difficult. The neighbors would usually 
crowd into a cholera house, carrying 
away mats, articles of clothing, food and 
drink—this as a friendly act to save 
them from the sanitary squads. ‘This 
added to the work, as the inspectors, of 
course, had patiently to search for all 
these articles. The families would con- 
ceal their sick people, remove them at 
night into the rice-fields, hide their dead 


bodies under wood-piles, or throw them 
into the canals. Dr. Heiser’s first task 
was to establish friendly and co-opera- 
tive relations. His aim was to persuade 
the Filipinos that the American sani- 
tarians were not their enemies, but 
friends. With this idea he placed promi- 
nent Filipino physicians in important 
places and selected practically all the 
members of his sanitary squads from th 
native population. Wherever these in- 
spectors found a cholera case they acted 
with the utmost diplomacy. The first 
idea was to reassure the parents ot 
friends, who were usually huddled ; 

their shacks shivering with fear—not 
fear of the disease, but of being harshly 
separated from their relatives. ‘Your 
child has the cholera,” they would say. 

“We have got to take her away, but you 
come, too.” In fact, Dr. Heiser built 
quarters near the cholera hospital ex- 
clusively for the accommodation of rela- 
tives. He also established visiting hours 
—something practically unknown in a 
contagious-disease hospital. His med- 
ical associates protested against this. 
“This is the best way,” they would say, 
“of spreading the disease.” But cir- 
cumstances showed that it was the best 
way of controlling it, for the possible 
escape of a few germs was not so im- 
portant as establishing working relations 
with the people. The whole attitude of 
the native population changed; far from 
concealing their cases, they would run to 
the inspectors at the first indication of an 
ache or a pain. The fact that large 
numbers of those sent to the hospital 
returned made a deep impression. Fili- 
pino children, returning from school, 

would lecture their parents upon the 
cause of the disease; in particular would 
insist that the universal habit of eating 
with the fingers was an excellent means 
of transmitting it. These children, of 
course, were merely repeating the lessons 
taught by their American schoolmis- 
tresses. 

Perhaps the greatest disseminators of 
the disease were the public markets. 
The Filipino, a born bargainer, will not 
purchase food until after a thorough in- 
spection. He wiil take a piece of meat 
in his hands, hold it up and inspect it 
minutely before purchecing, Conse- 


quently nearly every article is handled 
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hy dozens of people before it finds its 
way to the Filipino table. With thou- 
sands of cholera-carriers around, this 
custom furnishes the disease a ready 
access to the household. A rope, a 
policeman, and a barrel of disinfectant 
solved this problem.. Dr. Heiser roped 
in every market, leaving a narrow pas- 
sage for an entrance; on one side he 
stationed a policeman and on another 
the barrel. The guardian of the law 
forced each bargain hunter, before enter- 
ing the market, to dip his hands in the 
barrel. At first the natives rebelled, 
evidently regarding it as some new and 
particularly subtle form of insult. But 
soon the procedure struck their sense of 
humor and furnished vast entertain- 
ment. The same idea was enforced at 
the religious fiestas, or pilgrimages, that 
lend so much color to Filipino existence. 
At the Filipino religious shrines, where 
on certain days as many as ten thousand 
people gather, the policemen and the 
barrels of disinfectants are almost as 
conspicuous as the statues of the Virgin. 

Other radical changes have practically 
banished cholera as well as other dis- 
eases. The Americans have removed 
from the esteros, or canals, the filth that 
had been accumulating for centuries. 
They have drained and filled up many; 
they have built retaining walls to others, 
and connected them with tide-water, so 
that they form valuable highways of 
commerce. The Spaniards, three cen- 
turies ago, built a moat around the city 
wall—a watercourse which had long 
since degenerated into a swampy and 
stagnant morass, used by adjoining resi- 
dents as a sewer and by the carabao as 
a wallowing-ground. ‘This area, filled 
in by the Americans, has been trans- 
formed into beautiful sunken gardens 
and athletic fields. Not only have the 
Americans given the rural sections fine 
drinking-water from artesian wells, but 
they have established a splendid modern 
water-supply in Manila. Manila now 
has a sewer system that many cities in 
Europe or the United States might envy. 
The health work comprehends a move- 
ment-that would be known in this coun- 
try as tenement-house reform. The au- 
thorities have destroyed hundreds of 
acres of nipa shacks and moved their 
population bodily into neat cottages in 
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newly established districts. Streets and 
alleys have been established where pre- 
viously they did not exist; the insane 
have been untied from their poles and 
established in splendidly equipped asy- 
lums. Nearly a thousand beautiful 
cemeteries, located in all parts of the 
islands, have supplanted the now abol- 
ished bone-piles. Filipinos now can pur- 
chase food only in public markets, where 
it is inspected with a thoroughness that 
would delight Dr. Wiley’s heart. If 
New York bought its food under such 
conditions, what a tremendous decrease 
there would be in typhoid, infantile 
diarrhea, and other diseases! 

Manila has reached another height of 
glory which many American towns have 
striven vainly for—it is a city without 
mosquitoes and without flies. Here 
again Dr. Heiser proved not only the 
sanitarian, but the diplomat. He did 
not accomplish this miracle by “swat- 
ting” campaigns. His measures for 
drainage, for removing garbage and sur- 
face accumulations give these insects no 
opportunities to breed. Here again sci- 
entific inspection and popular education 
have gone hand in hand. Dr. Heiser 
organized mosquito brigades in all sec- 
tions of the city, spending nearly a 
year instructing the members. After a 
year’s preliminary educational work, Dr. 
Heiser advanced to the next stage. He 
assumed that all the people now knew 
how to get rid of mosquitoes; from now 
on, any one who tolerated the pests on 
their premises would be held up to 
public opprobrium. One morning the 
Filipino, opening his newspaper, saw a 
flaming headline reaching across the 
first page: “Roll of Dishonor!’ This 
roll contained the names of all people 
in Manila who were still guilty of har- 
boring mosquitoes. It spared no one; 
rich and poor, university graduate and 
slum-dweller found themselves pilloried 
indiscriminately as bad citizens. The 
day on which this publication appeared 

assed uncomfortably for Dr. Heiser. 
rhe Filipinos, sensitive to “honor,” re- 
garded themselves as forever disgraced; 
they besieged the health director by 
telephone, by personal visits, beseeching 
him to remove this stain on their family 
escutcheon. Who had ever heard of 
losing honor for a mosquito? But the 
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implacable American showed them the 
easy way to get their names off the list; 
moreover, he said, unless the mosquitoes 
disappeared, more severe methods would 
be used. Manila has seldom seen *uch 
activity as now ensued, and in a few 
weeks all but the most abandoned had 
cleared the family reputation. A police- 
man, an arrest, a trial and a fine stirred 
the enthusiasm of these stragglers. The 
appearance of a few mosquitoes or flies 
anywhere in Manila now is a public 
scandal. 

Smallpox had ravaged the islands for 
centuries and pitted Filipino faces were 
as numerous as in England before the 
days of Jenner. On an average, forty 
thousand died each year from this dis- 
e€ase—as many as six thousand had died 
in one year in Manila alone. Yet the 
Filipino people did not regard this as ex- 
traordinary; at first they resisted vio- 
lently all attempts of the Americans to 
destroy the disease. On the approach 
of the early vaccinators, the natives 
would hide in the woods and conceal 
their children in boxes, cupboards, and 
other convenient receptacles. But the 
Filipino is observant and not without 
logic, and one circumstance began soon 
to make an impression. When smallpox 
swept a particular village the people 
with scars on their arms invariably 
escaped the sickness. This fact and the 
conciliatory methods adopted under the 
Heiser régime produced a more recep- 
tive attitude. Filipinos were trained as 
vaccinators, the assistance of local dig- 
nitaries enlisted, and a complete and 
orderly campaign was outlined. After 
vaccinating Manila, the health service 
canvassed the whole island, district by 
district. The vaccinators, starting on 
one edge of the province, would march 
over the whole section vaccinating every 
man, woman, and child. Each village 
and tribe had fair warning. The priests, 
mayors, and influential leaders would 
collect their people, lecture them on the 
blessings of vaccination, and enjoin them 
to submit themselves and their children 
to the visitors. Even the chiefs of the 
wild tribes would painstakingly bring 
their people from the mountains. For 


there is one place in the world where 
there are no anti-vaccination societies; 
there is not a naked savage or head- 
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hunter in the Philippines who does not 
joyously believe in the practice. Not 
since Jenner’s immortal discovery has 
the world had so complete an illustration 
of its usefulness. Dr. Heiser has vacci- 
nated ten million Filipinos without on 
single death—a record that surpasses 
anything that even the Germans have 
done. Manila, where thousands died 
each year, has not had a single death 
from smallpox since 1906. The mor- 
tality in all the islands has dropped 
from 40,000 a year to 600 or 700! These 
comparatively few deaths occur in in- 
terior points that are so inaccessible, for 
lack of roads, that the vaccinators can- 
not reach them in time to preserve the 
strength of the vaccine virus. 

Even the inhospitable Moros of Min- 
danao, who hate the Christian and al! 
his works, warmly welcome the vacci- 
nator. Smallpox had immemorially af- 
flicted them. Stories of the miracles 
accomplished in the other islands, how- 
ever, ultimately reached these people, 
and a few successful vaccinations, fol- 
lowed by complete immunity, fired them 
with zeal. On one occasion, quite bj 
accident, a squad of army doctors 
pitched their headquarters near a Moro 
village. Presently a murderous-looking 
crew waited upon them. 

“We have come,” the leader laconical- 
ly announced, putting forth his arm, “to 
be vaccinated.” 

But here was a dilemma, as the doc- 
tors had no vaccine with them. They 
explained that they would vaccinate in 
a few days. 

“No,” said the chief; “‘we come to be 
vaccinated to-day. You must do it 
now.” 

When the doctors protested again, 
the Moros drew their creeses, and only 
American quick wit saved a dangerous 
situation. The vaccinators dipped their 
syringes in water and injected it into 
the bare, brown arms. 

“This is the first treatment,” they ex- 

lained to the delighted Moros. ‘Come 
Back in two weeks and we will give you 
all another dose.” 

Before this period expired, of course, 
the vaccine arrived and a real vaccina- 
tion followed. In a short time every- 
body in the island had been vaccinated, 
and the Moros know smallpox no more. 
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Dr. Heiser has another unique emi- 
nence among medical men: he is the 
world’s greatest “‘leprosologist.” That 
means that he has seen more cases of 
leprosy and knows more about the dis- 
ease than any other man or any half- 
dozen men since the beginning of time. 
This adventurous American has _ per- 
sonally fraternized with nearly eight 
thousand lepers. Stevenson has immor- 
talized Father Damien, who sacrificed 
his life among the lepers of Molokai. 
But Father Damien never saw as much 
leprosy as has this American sanitarian. 
His business was not primarily to im- 
molate himself in a leper colony— 
though that, too, he has done; his hard- 
est work was the really difficult one of 
collecting nearly eight thousand lepers 
from all parts of the Philippines and per- 
suading them to spend their remaining 
days on a hitherto solitary island, away 
from family and friends. Few people 
love their children, their parents and 
friends, as do the Filipinos; perhaps this 
was one reason why no successful at- 
tempt had ever been made to isolate 
their lepers. The Franciscan friars had 
established a hospital in Manila, but it 
sheltered only a few hundred; the rest 
lived indiscriminately in all parts of the 
islands, thousands with their families. 
Many earned their living as workmen, 
salesmen, even as school-teachers, and a 
large number roamed around without 
homes or friends, living the outcast life 
that is the worst penalty of the disease. 
They were constantly infecting other 
people—there were about a thousand 
frech cases of leprosy in the Philippines 
every year. So long as the disease re- 
mained incurable, there was clearly only 
one way to destroy it. That was to keep 
all lepers out of the islands and to isolate 
all existing cases so that the disease 
would gradually die of inanition. The 
Health Department selected the beau- 
tiful island of Culion, about two hundred 
miles south of Manila, and constructed 
here an up-to-date village of nipa huts 
and concrete houses, with streets, a 
sewer system, water-supply, a town hall, 
a school-building, warehouses, dining- 
halls, hospitals, electric lights, a post- 
office, a store, a cemetery, and even a 
pretty little theater. Here the poor 
leper, if seriously invalided, could re- 
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ceive careful treatment in the hospital 
under the ministrations of the Sisters of 
St. Paul de Chartres. Others had the 
option of living a life of ease or farming, 
for the island abounded in fertile val- 
leys. A special coinage was established; 
a police force, entirely composed of 
lepers, was organized; and a band—all 
the players lepers—enlivened life with 
evening concerts. Culion, indeed, con- 
stitutes a kind of San Marino Republic 
of lepers—the government and the ad- 
ministration of justice is entirely in their 
hands. 

But that is the island as we see it to- 
day. Ten years ago, when the plans 
were made, the pressing problem was 
this: how are we to persuade parents to 
give up their children, and children to 
give up their parents, and send them to 
this solitary spot? This became Dr. 
Heiser’s personal problem. He organ- 
ized a corps of Filipino lecturers, who 
toured the villages, describing the Cu- 
lion colony, illustrating it with lantern- 
slides, and impressing upon the people 
the necessity of confining all the lepers 
there. Again the priests and the local 
officials added their persuasions. A few 
days afterward Dr. Heiser and his med- 
ical squad would arrive. “Bring out 
your lepers!” was their cry. In many 
cases the people did so. The medical 
squad examined each candidate, making 
the usual blood test for leprosy. Dr. 
Heiser’s inflexible rule—and this fact, 
perhaps more than anything else, gained 
the respect of the natives—was to take 
no person whose blood did not unmistak- 
ably disclose the leprosy bacillus. This 
precaution caused astounding revela- 
tions. Political hostility rages as fiercely 
in the Filipino village as in a Tammany 
assembly district, and the successful 
“boss” had one time-honored way of 
revenging himself on a political oppo- 
nent. That was to denounce him or 
some member of his family—a favorite 
daughter, perhaps—as a leper. But Dr. 
Heiser’s blood tests easily distinguished 
these cases of political leprosy and re- 
stored them to their families. Again, 
there were scores of. sick people gener- 
ally regarded as victims of the disease 
who had herded with the lepers for 
years. Dr. Heiser’s microscopes showed 
that these people did not have lep- 
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rosy, but were suffering from easily 
curable skin affections.  Becer of tak- 
ing them to Culion, he sent them to 
Manila for treatment, and in a few 
weeks they would return entirely well. 

Reports of these happenings spread 
like wildfire through the islands—Hei- 
ser’s name became better known in the 
villages and on the farms than that of 
any other man. Wherever he traveled— 
he covered more than four thousand 
miles, going by steamer, by canoe, by 
road wagon, on foot, astride a mule or a 
carabao, sleeping in the open or in a 
nipa palm shack—the people turned out 
to welcome him. And usually he left 
leading all the lepers with him. Hun- 
dreds, however, still declined to bring 
forward their dependents. All these Dr. 
Heiser sought out-personally. He made 
no distinction of person; he visited the 
homes of the rich and the poor, attempt- 
ing to make everybody see their obliga- 
tion to produce their sick. Many met 
him with fierce hostility. “If you enter 
this door I will kill you!”—such was his 
frequent greeting. He purposely went 
unarmed, but this threat, made by a lit- 
tle brown man four or five feet high 
was not especially impressive. For Dr. 
Heiser is six feet and muscular—he is 
the champion tennis-player of Manila 
and an all-around athlete. So he would 
smile good-naturedly, take the ferocious 
native by the arm, sit down and talk 
things over. These interviews usually 
carned the point —and there is prob- 
ably no man living who has witnessed 
so many heartbreaking farewells as Dr. 
Heiser. 

In very rare cases the families would 
still conceal their unfortunates. There 
was one especially pathetic case—the 
daughter of a rich and cultured Filipino, 
who had received a splendid education 
only to fall a victim to this malady. 
Dr. Heiser visited the home five or six 
times, but could never find the poor 
girl, for whenever he approached the 
village the family would receive word 
and smuggle her away. On the last 
visit, however, she came into the room 
in tears and gave herself up. She had 
hidden in a cave, she said, whenever the 
American had approached. But the 

enalty she had paid had broken her 
coals. for her brother had contracted 
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the disease! “Had I gone with you at 
first,” she said, “my brother would have 
escaped. But my wickedness has made 
him a leper, too! Now we are both 
going with you together.” And the two 
were presently installed in a neat con- 
crete cottage at Culion. 

One of the saddest episodes was that 
Dr. Heiser’s Filipino boy himself con- 
tracted the disease and had to stay in 
the colony. But this boy, like hundreds 
of others, is now under treatment, with 
a good chance of getting well. For the 
Culion experiment promises to develop, 
in Chaulmoogra oil, a cure for leprosy. 
Already the hospitals have discharged 
twenty-three former lepers as absolutely 
free of the disease. 

And there was that other historic 
scourge which has raged immemorially 
in the East and which still rages there— 
the bubonic plague. Practically the 
whole of Asia—India, China, Japan, the 
Straits Settlements—still has visitations 
of this disease. But in the midst of this 
plague-infected region there is one great 
section that is free. This is the Philip- 
pine Islands. Yet up to 1906 the Fili- 
pinos suffered as severely from plague 
as East-Indians and the Chinese. Manila 
under the Spanish was one of the great 
plague spots of the world. In 1906, 
however, the plague disappeared as a dis- 
ease of rats, and in the following year it 
disappeared as a disease of men. Hong- 
Kong, the ports of Japan and other East- 
ern countries, constantly threaten the 
islands; ships are always sailing for 
Manila from their plague-infested towns, 
yet this vigilant American city’ main- 
tains itself unscathed. Dr. Heiser long 
since exiled the plague; the only prob- 
lem now is to prevent invasions from 
oo cities. Pectedtion is now simply 

uestion of quarantine. 

rhe fact that there were two cases of 
bubonic plague in Manila three years 
ago, whereas in former periods there had 
been hundreds, sometimes thousands, 
produced a panic in the sanitary depart- 
ment. And there were only two—the 
“epidemic” was scotched immediately. 

I could tell a similar story of the con- 

uest of beriberi, of the progress against 
Ye hook-worm, malaria, ameebic dysen- 
tery, tuberculosis, and other diseases. 
And other fundamental changes promise 
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to make a new Philippines. In the 
Philippine General Hospital, opened in 
Manila in 1910, the Filipinos have an 
institution that ranks well with the best 
in the United States or Europe. Many 
of the provinces also have modern hos- 
pl it ils and dispensaries. A new medical 
school at Manila is turning out a high 
grade of Filipino physician, and hun- 
dreds of young Filipino women are now 
wearing the conventional garb of the 
trained nurse. Manila has its clubs, 
composed of native women, who are or- 
ganizing movements for pure milk and 
the conservation of childhood. ‘The 
civilizing effect of medical work is most 
appaicat perhaps among the wild tribes, 
tribes which for centuries had wandered 
through the hills without any medical 
help. The native doctors and nurses 
now commonly circulate in these out- 
of-the-way villages. The Americans 
have built modern hospitals for these 
people right in their inaccessible hills. 
The tribes have learned such modern 
lessons as the daily collection of garbage, 
the sweeping of streets, and the clean- 
ing up of yards. Igorotte vaccinators, 
pricking the brown arms of their fellows 
with vaccine points, are now a common 
sight. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory result 
of all this work is the way other Oriental 
countries are taking the lesson to heart. 
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The colonial experts who ridiculed Dr. 


Heiser ten years ago are now introducing 
his ideas in their own countries. Follow- 
ing the example of Manila, Singapore 
and Colombo have constructed sewers. 
The Heiser notions on the eradication of 
plague, smallpox, and cholera are spread- 
ing throughout the East. Even China 
is making ready to introduce modern 
medicine and sanitation. Japan, Hong- 
Kong, Indo-China, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, India, the Federated Ma- 
lay states, Australia, Ceylon, and Siam 
are introducing Heiser methods every- 
where. At least three Oriental countries 
are establishing leper colonies like that 
at Culion. The cities of Asia are making 
plans to introduce quarantine regula- 
tions modeled after those of Manila. 
The laboratories at Manila are generally 
recognized as the headquarters of med- 
ical research in the Orient. These same 
Eastern countries, after witnessing the 
example of Manila and other Philippine 
towns, have awakened to the fact that 
mosquitoes can be abolished and ma- 
laria controlled. The fact that the 
tropics are not uninhabitable, the reali- 
zation that they may be the head- 
quarters of a prosperous civilization, 
even of white men, is a great modern 
discovery. ‘This is the truth that Dr. 
Heiser has demonstrated in the Phil- 
ippines. 


Music 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


OMEWHERE to-night among the hills of heaven 


She walks, with all 


her stars around her; 


And I who lost her here on earth 
Grow happy, knowing God has found her. 


So many days along all paths of radiance 
Made for her feet to tread I sought her, 
Through all the wide lagoons of dawn 
And mazy lanes of moonlit water. 


Now know I by the path of this strange music 
Beyond the world she went a-straying, 

Almost you bring me where she walks— 
Ah! for the love of God, cease not your playing. 
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The Mulatto 


BY DON MARQUIS 


‘gies SARTER was not ex- 
; =% actly a negro, but he 
was a “nigger.” Seven 
drops of his blood out of 
every eight were Cau- 
me casian. The eighth, be- 
% RL) ing African, classified 
him. .The white part of him despised 
and pitied the black part. The black 
part hated the white part. Conse- 
quently, wherever Carter went he car- 
ried his own hell along inside of him. 
Carter began to learn that he was a 
nigger very early in life. Nigger chil- 
dren are not left long in doubt anywhere, 
and especially in the South. Carter first 
saw the light—and the shadows—of day 
in Atlanta. The color line itself, about 
which one hears so much talk, seemed to 
run along one end of the alley in which 
he was born. It was an alley with a 
gutter and a great deal of mud in it. 
At the corner, where it gave into a little 
narrow street not much better than an 
alley itself, the mud was the thickest, 
deepest, and best adapted to sculptural 
purposes. But in the little street lived 
a number of white families. They were 
most of them mill hands, and a numer- 
ous spawn of skinny children, little 
“crackers,” with faces white and sad 
even from babyhood, disputed the mud 
with the nigger children. Nigger babies 
of five, four, three, and even two, under- 
stood quite well that this most desirable 
mud, even though it was in the nigger 
alley, was claimed by the white babies 
as their mud. It was im every way a 
more attractive sort of mud than any 
in the little street proper; and juvenile 
race riots were of almost hourly occur- 
rence—skirmishes in which the very 
dogs took part. For the dogs grasped 
the situation as clearly as did the chil- 
dren; a “nigger” dog, even though he 
may have started in life as a white man’s 
dog, soon gets a certain look about him. 
So there was no chance for Carter to 
escape the knowledge that he was a nig- 





ger. But it was with a thrill that he 
perceived in his youthful excursions from 
the home alley that he was sometimes 
mistaken for a white child. He was so 
white in color that one could not tell he 
was a nigger at a casual glance. 

As he grew up, he made another dis- 
covery that elated and embittered him 
still more. He found out who his father 
was—or rather, who his father had been, 
since he never saw that gentleman. The 
white blood in Carter’s veins was no 
common ichor. Because white people 
seldom speak of these things it does not 
follow that they are not known pretty 
generally among the negroes. They are, 
in fact, discussed. 

Carter went to school; he made the 
further discovery that he had brains— 
“white man’s brains” is the way he put 
it to himself. Given the opportunity, he 
told himself, he could go as far as the 
average white man—perhaps further 
than the average. The white man’s 
standard, nigger though he was, was still 
the standard by which he must measure 
himself. But the opportunity! Even 
as the youth prepared himself for it he 
perceived, hopelessly, that it would be 
denied him. As he matured he began to 
feel a strange, secret pride in that white 
family whose blood he shared. He famil- 
iarized himself with its genealogy. There 
is many a courtier who cannot trace his 
ancestry as far back as Carter could. 
One of his forebears had signed Magna 
Charta; several had fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War. There had been a United 
States Senator in the family, and a Con- 
federate general. At times, feeling the 
vigorous impulse of hereditary instincts 
and ambitions, Carter looked upon him- 
self as all white man, but never for long 
or to any purpose. The consciousness of 
his negro blood pulled him down again. 
But, as he grew up, he ceased to aor 
with black negroes; he scorned them. 
He crept about the world cursing it and 
himself—an unfortunate and bitter crea- 
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ture that had no place; unfortunate and 
hitter, cursed with an intellect, denied 
that mitigation that might have come 
‘th a full share of the negro joviality of 
oosition, forever unreconciled. 

(here was one member of that white 
family from which he drew so much of 
his blood whom Carter particularly ad- 
mired. Willoughby Howard was about 
( 


d 


rter’s own age, and he was Carter’s 

brother. Howard did not distin- 
guish Carter from any other mulatto; 
probably did not know of his existence. 
But as Howard reached manhood, and, 
through virtue of his wealth and stand- 
ing and parts, began to attain an excel- 
so place in the world, his rise was 

tched by Carter with a strange in- 
sity of emotion. Carter in some 
oe way identified himself with the 
career of Willoughby Howard—some- 
times he almost worshiped Willoughby 
Howard, and then he hated him; he 
envied him and raged over him with the 
breath. 

But mostly, as the isolation of his 
own condition ate into his soul, he 

ed over himself; he pitied himself; 
a hated himself. Out of the turmoil of 
his spirit arose the one despairing cry, 
Oh, to be white, white, white / 

Many a night he lay awake until day- 
break, counting off the slow minutes 
with the ceaseless iteration of that use- 
less prayer: Only to be white! O God, 
for one little year of being white! 

Fruitless hours of prayers and curses! 


Carter went North. He went to New 
York. But the North, which affects to 
promise so much to the negro, in a large, 
loose, general way, does not perform in 
the same degree. There was only one 
thing which Carter would have thanked 
any one for performing; it was the one 
thing that could never be performed— 
he wanted to be made white. Some- 
times, indeed, from the depths of his 
despair, he cried out that he wanted to 
be altogether black; but in his soul he 
did not really want that. 

Nevertheless, at several different 
periods he yielded to temptation and 
“went over to the whites.” In the South 
he could not have done this without 
discovery, in spite of the color of his 
skin. But in he Northern cities, with 
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their enormous numbers of aliens, all 
more or less strange to the American 
eye, Carter found no great difficulty in 
passing as white. He “looked a little 
foreign’’ to the casual glance; that was 
all. 

But if there was no great difficulty in 
it, there was no great satisfaction in it, 
either. In fact, it only made him the 
more bitter. Others might think him a 
white man, but he knew that he was a 
nigger. 

The incident which sent him back 
South, resolved to be a nigger, and to 
live and die among the niggers, might 
not have affected another in his condi- 
tion just as it did Carter. But to him it 
showed conclusively that his destiny 
was not a matter of environment so 
much as a question of himself. 

He fell in love. The girl was a waitress 
in a cheap restaurant near the barber- 
shop where Carter worked. She was 
herself a product of the East Side, 
struggling upward from the slums; part- 
ly Italian, but with some Oriental strain 
in her that had given the least per- 
ceptible obliqueness to her eyes—one of 
those rare hybrid products which give 
the thinker pause and make him wonder 
what the word “American” will signify 
2 century from now; a creature with 
very red lips and very black eyebrows; 
she seemed to know more than she really 
did; she had a kind of naive charm, a 
sort of allurement, without actual beau- 
ty; and her name had been Anglicized 
into Mary. 

And she loved Carter. This being, 
doomed from the cradle to despair, had 
his moment of romance. But even in 
his intoxication there was no hope; his 
elation was embittered and perplexed. 
He was tempted not to tell the girl that 
he was a nigger. But if he married her, 
and did not tell her, perhaps the first 
child would tell her. It might look 
more of a nigger than he did. 

But if he told her, would she marry a 
nigger? He decided he would tell her. 
Perhaps his conscience had less to do 
with this decision than the fatalism of 
his temperament. 

So he made his revelation one Sunday 
evening, as they walked along the board- 
walk from Coney Island to Brighton. To 
him, it was a tremendous moment. For 
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days he had been revolving in his mind 
the phrases he would use; he had been 
rehearsing his plea; in his imagination 
he saw something spectacular, something 
histrionic, in his confession. 

“Mary,” he said, as they sat down on 

1 bench on the beach, “there is some- 
chin I think I ought to tell you before 
we get married.” 

The girl turned toward him her big, 
sleepy, dark eyes, which always seemed 
to see and understand so much more 
than they really did, and looked away 
again. 

“T ought to tell you,” he said—and as 
he said it, staring out to sea, he was so 
imposed upon by the importance of the 
moment to himself that he almost felt 
as if the sea listened and the waves 
paused—*‘I ought to tell you that I have 
negro blood in my veins.” 

She was silent. There was a moment 
before he dared to look at her; he could 
not bear to read his doom in her eyes. 
But finally he did muster up courage 
enough to turn his head. 

The girl was placidly chewing gum 
and gazing at an excursion vessel that 
was making a landing at one of the piers. 

He thought she had not _ heard. 
“Mary,” he repeated, “I have negro 
blood in my veins.” 

“Uh-huh,” said she. “I gotcha the 
first time, Steve! Say, I wonder if we 
couldn’t take the boat back to town? 
Huh? Whatcha say?” 

He looked at her almost incredulous. 
She had understood, and yet she had not 
shrunk away from him! He examined 
her with a new interest; his personal 
drama, in which she, perforce, must 
share, seemed to have made no impres- 
sion upon her whatsoever. 

“Do you mean,” he said, hesitatingly, 
“that it will—that it won’t make any 
difference to you? That you can marry 
me, that you will marry me, in spite of— 
of—in spite of what I am?” 

“Gee! but ain’t you the solemn one!” 
said the girl, taking hold of her gum 
and “stringing” it out from her lips. 
“Whatcha s’pose I care for a little thing 
like that?” 

He had looked for a sort of dramatic 
“situation”; and, behold, there was 
none! There was none simply because 
the girl had no vantage-point from which 
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to look at his life and hers. He had 
negro blood in his veins—and she sim, 
did not care one way or the other! 

He felt no elation, no exultation: he 
believed that she should have cared: 
whether her love was great enough to 
pardon that in him or not, she should 
have felt it as a thing that needed pardon 

As he stared at the girl, and she cop. 
tinued to chew her gum, he swiftly and 
subtly revised his estimate of her; and 
in his new appraisement there was mor 
than a tinge of disgust. And for a n 
ment he became altogether a white man 
in his judgment of the thing that was 
happening; he looked at the situation 
as a patrician of the South might hay: 
looked at it; the seven-eighths of his 
blood which was white spoke: 

“By God!” he said, suddenly leaping 
to his feet and flinging aside the startled 
hand which the girl put out toward him, 

“T can’t have anything to do with a 
woman who'd marry a nigger!” 


So Carter went back to Atlanta. And, 
curiously enough, he stepped from the 
train almost into the midst of a strange 
and terrible conflict of which the strug 
gle in his individual breast was, in a 
sense, the type and the symbol. 

It was a Saturday night in Septembe: 
an evening on which there began a mem- 
orable and sanguinary massacre of ne- 
groes; an event which has been var- 
ously explained and analyzed, but of 
which, perhaps, the underlying causes 
will never be completely understood. 

There was riot in the streets, a whirl- 
wind of passion which lashed the town 
and lifted up the trivial souls of m« : 
and spun them around and around, and 

assed and left the stains of blood be- 
Lind. White men were making innocent 
negroes suffer for the brutal crimes of 
guilty negroes. It had been a hot sum- 
mer; not a week had passed during Jul) 
or August without bringing to the news- 
papers from somewhere in Georgia re- 
port of a negro assault upon some white 
woman. A blind, undiscriminating an- 
ger against the whole negro race had 
been growing and growing. And when, 
on that Saturday afternoon, the news- 
papers reported four more crimes, in 
rapid succession, all in or near Atlanta, 
the cumulative rage burst into a storm. 
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[here was no danger for Carter in the 
-reets; more than a hasty glance was 
necessary to spy out his negro taint. 
He stood in a doorway, in the heart of 
» business district of the town, and 
watched the wild work that went on in 
a large, irregular plaza, where five streets 
came together and all the car-lines in 
the place converge. From this roughly 
triangular plaza leads Decatur Street, 
at one time notorious throughout the 
South for its negro dives and gambling- 





_ 


Now and then Carter could hear the 
crack of a pistol, close at hand or 

away; and again some fleeing negro 

iid start from a place of temporary 
ncealment, at the approach of a mob 
it beat its way along a street, and 
ke a wild dash for safety, as a rabbit 
rtled from the sedge-grass scurries to 

brush. There was not one mob, but 
several; the different bands united, split 
up, and reunited, as the shifting winds of 
madness blew. The plaza, with arc- 
lichts all about it, was the brilliantly illu- 

inated stage on which more than one 
scene of that disgusting melodrama was 
played out; from some dim hell of gloom 

nd clamor to the north or east would 

rush a shouting group that whirled and 
swayed beneath the lights, dancing like 
flecks of soot in their brightness, to 
disappear in the gloom again, shouting, 
cursing, and gesticulating, down one of 
the thoroughfares to the west or south. 
\nd to Carter, in whose heart there 
waxed a fearful turmoil of emotions, 
even as the two races clashed along the 
echoing streets, there was a strange ele- 
ment of unreality about it all; or, rather, 
the night was dreadful with that supe- 
rior reality which makes so much more 
vivid than waking life the intense ex- 
perience of dreams. Carter thrilled; he 
shook; he was torn with terror and pity 
and horror and hatred. 

No white man felt all that Carter felt 
that night; nor yet any negro. For he 
was both, and he was neither; and he 
beheld that conflict which was forever 
active in his nature dramatized by fate 
and staged with a thousand actors in the 
lighted proscenium at his feet. 

This thought struck Carter himself, 
and he turned toward another man who 
had paused in the doorway, with no 
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clear intention, but perhaps with the 
vague impulse of addressing him, as a 
point of solid contact and relief from the 
sense of hurrying unreality that pos- 
sessed both the streets and his own spirit. 

Startled, he saw that the other man 
was Willoughby Howard. Carter hesi- 
tated, and then advanced a step. But 
whatever he had to say was interrupted 
by a crowd that swept past them from 
Decatur Street in pursuit of a panting 
negro. The fleeing colored man was 
struck a dozen times; he fell at the 
street corner near them, and the mob 
surged on again into the darkness be- 
yond, already in full chase of another 
quarry—all but one man, who left the 
mob and ran back as if to assure himself 
that the prostrate negro was really dead. 

This was a short man, a very short 
man, a dwarf with a big head too heavy 
for him, and little bandy legs—legs so 
inadequate that he wabbled like an over- 
fed poodle when he ran. Carter had 
seen him twice before that might, dodg- 
ing in and out among the feet of the 
rioters like an excited cur, stumbling, 
falling, trodden upon; a being with 
bloodshot eyes and matted hair, hoarse 
voice and menacing fist, drunken and 
staggering with blood-lust; the very 
Gnome of Riot himself come up from 
some foul cave and howling in the 
streets. “Kill them! Kill them!” he 
would cry, and then shake with cackling 
laughter. But he was only valiant when 
there was no danger. As he approached 
the negro who lay upon the ground, and 
bent over him, Willoughby Howard 
stepped down from the doorway and 
aimed a blow at the creature with 
cane. The blow missed, but the dwarf 
ran shrieking down Decatur Street. 

Howard bent over the negro. The 
negro stirred; he was not dead. How- 
ard turned toward Carter and said: 

“He’s alive! Help me get him out of 
the street.” 

Together they lifted the wounded 
man, moving him toward the curb- 
stone. He groaned and twisted, and 
they laid him down. Howard poured 
whiskey into him from a pocket-flask, 
and a little later he managed to struggle 
to a sitting posture on the curb, looking 
up at them with dazed eyes and a bloody 
face. 
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Howard took his slow gaze from the 
negro and covered his face with his 
hands. Carter watched him. Of all 
men in the world this was the one whom 
Carter most honored and most loved— 
honored and loved, while he envied; he 
was the only man, perhaps, that could 
have touched Carter through his crust 
of bitterness. Carter listened with 
strained attention for what Howard 
would say, as if with some premonition 
that the words would be the cue for the 
most vital action of his life. 

“My God! My God!” said Willough- 
by Howard, “will this thing never stop?” 
And then he straightened himself and 
turned toward the shadow into which 
Carter had retired, and there was the 
glow and glory of a large idea on his 
face; the thought of a line of men never 
lackmg, when once aroused, in the cour- 
age to do and die for a principle or a 
human need. “There is one way,” he 
cried, stretching out his hands impul- 
sively to Carter, and not knowing to 
whom or to what manner of man he 
spoke—*there is one way to make them 
pause and think! If two of us white 
men of the better class offer our lives 
for these poor devils—die in their de- 
fense!—the mob will halt; the crowd 
will think; we can end it! Will you do 
it, with me? Will you do it?” 

Two of us white men of the better 
class! Willoughby Howard had taken 
him for a white man! 

It was like an accolade. 


A light 
blazed through the haunted caverns of 
his soul; he swelled with a vast exulta- 
tion. 

Willoughby Howard had taken him 


for a white man! Then, by God, he 
would be one! Since he was nothing 
in this life, he could at least die—and in 
his death he would be a white man! 
Nay, more!—he would die shoulder to 
shoulder with one of that family whose 
blood he shared. He would show that 
he, too, could shed that blood for an 
idea or a principle! For humanity! At 
the thought he could feel it singing in his 
veins: Oh, to be white, white, whitel 
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The dreams and the despairs of al] hj: 
miserable and hampered life passed he. 
fore him in a whirl, and now the cry \ 
answered. 

“Yes,” he said, lifting his head, and 
rising at that instant into a larger thing 
than he had ever been, “I will stand 
you. [| will die with you.” And unde; 
his breath he added—* my brother.” 

They had not long to wait. In the 
confused horror of that night things 
happened quickly. Even as Carte 
spoke the wounded negro struggled : 
his feet with a scarce articulate cry 
alarm, for around the corner swept 
mob, and the dwarf with matted hai 
was in the lead. He had come ba 
with help to make sure of his job. 

With the negro cowering behind them, 
the white man and the mulatto stepped 
forth to face the mob. Their attituck 
made their intention obvious. 

“Don’t be a damned fool, Willough) 
Howard,” said a voice from the crowd, 
“or you may get hurt yourself.” And 
with the words there was a rush, and 
the three were in the midst of the 
clamoring madness, the mob dragging 
the negro from his two defenders. 

“Be careful—don’t hurt Willoughby 
Howard!” said the same voice again. 
Willoughby turned, and, recognizing th: 
speaker as an acquaintance, with a sud- 
den access of scorn and fury and dis- 
gust, struck him across the mouth. The 
next moment his arms were pinioned, 
and he was lifted and flung away from 
the negro he had been fighting to pro- 
tect by half a dozen men. 

“You fools! You fools!’ he raged, 
struggling toward the center of the 
crowd again, “you're killing a white 
man there. An innocent white man 
Do you stop at nothing? You're killing 
a white man, | say!” 

“White man?” said the person whom 
he had struck, and who appeared to 
bear him little resentment for the blow. 
*‘Who’s a white man? Not Jerry Car- 
terhere! Hewasn’tanywhiteman. I've 
known him since he was a kid—he ‘was 
just one of those yaller niggers.” 
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Toh SF IRDNESTING! What 

a ey memories that evokes 

.in almost every man 

who knew a country 

boyhood! The preda- 

tory instinct of a boy 

when a bird’s-nest 1s 
concerne d is often, if not generally, 
loa upon as a species of cruelty, a 
manifestation of original sin, as it were. 
Yet, as I look back upon my own boy- 
hood, I cannot feel that this belief is 
justified. 

' There was certainly as much rudi- 
mentary scientific curiosity and uncon- 
scious self-development through the 
training of the faculties of observation 
as there was cruelty in our search for 
birds’-nests. To be sure, the finding of 
the nest and the eggs was rather an end 
in itself; we lacked the modern psy- 
chologist’s interest in watching the par- 
ents’ behavior and the young birds’ 
growth. There may even have been a 
low spirit of emulation between boy and 
boy to see who could gather the largest 
variety. But surely that cabinet, or old 
secretary top, which you and I and every 
real American boy of a generation ago 
had in his chamber, full of mineral speci- 
mens, and birds’-nests on their twigs, 
with the eggs inside, and tiny boxes of 
rough garnets carefully picked up on 
our expeditions and treasured in the 
belief that they were of immense value, 

and perhaps a stuffed owl, and a tin 
box of plant specimens, and maybe an 
emperor moth mounted on a card, and 
in the drawer below the precious stamp- 
album—surely this old secretary did not 
bespeak our cruelty, but our curiosity. 

I am very sure I should hate to give up 
the memory of my collection. In fact, 
[ have not even given up all of the col- 
lection! Gathering dust over one of my 
bookcases is a catbird’s nest, on my 
desk as I write lies a little wooden box 
full of garnets picked up on Mount 
Monadnock, and until recently my 
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precious lumps of gold and silver quartz 
lay on a shelf. Alas! one evil day my 
wife took them all to make a rim around 
the garden pool, and used the shelf for 
the complete works of Rudy ard Kipling. 
Yet women complain that men have no 
sentiment! 

Still, | have to admit that any but a 
scientihc museum collection of birds’ 
eggs does represent a loss of bird lite far 
greater than the gain to the collector. 
There are plenty of books with colored 
plates which will answer the purpose, 
too. The ideal spirit to inculcate in the 
boy (and the training cannot begin too 
early!) is a love of birds and a profound 
respect for their economic value, and 
with that a spirit of vital curiosity to 
see how they build their nests and rear 
their families. This will employ all the 
detective faculties of birdnesting to the 
full without imperiling the next genera- 
tion of birds. 

In the town where I live, in western 
Massachusetts, William Brewster, the 
ornithologist, during several summer 
visits, noted ninety-one varieties of 
birds, all but eleven of which conceiv- 
ably might, and probably did, nest there. 
Ralph Hoffman, in a more detailed 
study, has noted in that single township, 
during the entire year, one hundred and 
fifty varieties, nine resident for all 
twelve months, ten winter visitants, 
thirty-five migrants, and ninety-six sum- 
mer residents. That would make a total 
of one hundred and five possible varieties 
of nests for the hunter to find—no mean 
quarry—and few enough are the people 
who could say they have seen them all, 
though not as few as the people who 
could identify each of the hundred and 
five if they did find them! But no one 
need be discouraged by the magnitude 
of the task, because the essence of ama- 
teur birdnesting is not.to achieve a card- 
catalogue knowledge, but is rather a 
lazy, humorously human enjoyment of 
what may chance on a May or June 


















































































WINGING ITS WAY 


afternoon, when the bobolinks sing in 


the meadows, or the busy wrens go 


chattering about their house-building in 


the garde n bird-box, or the mother 
partridge in the woods seeks by every 
artful device to lure you from your quest. 

lo me, the birds’ nests are not scien- 
tifically divided by their architectural 
structure, but rather by their environ- 
ment; and with each environment I love 
to associate the feathered inhabitants. 
Rather a rough classification, perhaps, 
but to the beginning birdnester it is the 
most useful one, in many ways, as well 
as the one yielding the largest reward of 
general enjoyment. 

First, of course, we must begin with 
our dwellings, including the barns and 
outbuildings. There are certain birds 
prone to nest in, on, or about them— 
friendly birds who can become our com- 
panions and often (like the swallows) 
our best friends. Then there are birds of 
the orchard, which may include other 
trees about our dwellings. These birds, 
too, are our familiars, and nowadays 
it is pleasant to record, more and more 
the objects of our protection and care. 
Then there are birds of the meadows, 
birds of the swamps, birds of the pastures 


OVER F 


LOWER-STREWN FIELDS 


(the upland pastures, the cleared areas, 
the berry-patches), and birds of the deep 
woods. There are, birds of the 
river-banks—the kingfisher, for instance. 
Can any one think of the kingfisher 
apart from his stream? Finally, there 
are certain birds the tramper, at any 
rate, associates peculiarly with the road- 
side, the country roadside with its old 
stone walls, its rail fences, its brier 
tangles and tree hedges. Perhaps the 
last classification is an arbitrary one, 
but let it stand. The old-fashioned road- 
side garden, before the dust of motors 
and the invasion of tarvia and brush- 
scythes, was a delectable world of color 
and odor and bird and butterfly life. 
Its brilliant indigo birds, its gay gold- 
finches, its melodious song-sparrows, its 
protesting catbirds, who chose it as 
their home, still know where such gar- 
dens grow in the back country, and there 
they still nest. 

Among the birds to look for as resi- 
dents of the house, barn, or outbuildings 
are the house-wren, the purple martin, 
the barn, chimney, and cliff swallows, 
the pheebe, the robin, and the chipping- 
sparrow. All of this group are probably 
familiar to the average person. The 
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and domestic little wrens seldom 

d far from a dwelling. They will 
ch their nests almost anywhere—on a 
tected beam, behind a blind, under 
e eaves; but if you will provide nesting- 
xes for them, placed on trees or trellis 
ose to the house—any of the standard 
xes with the entrance-hole the size of a 
ver quarte! thev will select these 
uses in preference. For two years a 
air of wrens built on a beam on our 
ack porch, but after we had placed a 
x for them on a grape-trellis some 


thirtv feet away they deserted the porch 
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for this new dwelling, abandoning a half- 
built nest. They filed the box nearly 
full of twigs, and then lined the nest with 
soft material, including cotton batting 
which we put on the ground near by. 
Afrer the eggs were laid, the mother 
wren stuck to her job steadily and silent- 
ly while her mate fed her. He was not 
silent, however, but kept up an almost 
incessant sweet little chatter, hopping 
along the trellis close to the nest after 
he had passed in a bug to his wife, and 
singing his tuneless song over and over. 
When the little birds hatched they filled 


THE WRENS AND SWALLOWS 
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the tiny box almost to bursting. You 
wondered how the mother could get in 
and out. One day we heard a great 
commotion. Both parents and all five 
children were making a tremendous up- 
roar (relative to their size, that is). We 
ran to see what was the matter, and 


: ae 


THROUGH 


THE ROAD DROPS AWAY 


found that the wind had blown a branch 
from a near-by tree down across the 
entrance to the nest, where it had stuck. 
Che parents almost hopped on our shoul- 
ders as we remoy ed the obstruction, and 
the mother was up to the hole to see her 
babies before we were well away from 
the nest. 

\ll farmers’ boys, of course, know the 
nests of the barn and cliff swallows—the 
latter built in colonies under the eaves, 
curious affairs, like retorts with the neck 
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sloping slightly downward. Most f: 
mers, too, recognize the enormous val 
of swallows as insect destroyers, and 
fancy it is pretty generally a punishal 
offense to molest a swallow’s nest. | 
my boyhood, as I recall, there was ev: 
some superstition attached to the barr 
swallows. They broug! 
good luck, and if y 
destroyed their nest 
evil would follow. Lik 
sO many superstition 
this one certainly ha 
an element of substar 
tial fact. The chimne 
swifts were less desi: 
able, be cause in th 
autumn theirnests ofte1 
made the chimns« 
smoke, and had to b 
fished out or knocked 
down by lowering a pin: 
branch on a rope fron 
the roof. Once upon :; 
time, of course, thesé 
swallows built in hol- 
low But a pair 
of them, flying ove: 
Plymouth in 1621, spied 
something which looked 
like a new kind of tree, 
and the breed was on 
its way to a new pro- 
cedure. 

Possibly the fact that 
chimneys are safer from 
squirrels, coons, owls, 
and other possible en- 
emies was a factor in 
determining the change 
Then, too, it is undoubr- 
edly easier to find chim- 
neys to-day than hollow 
trees. I well remember, 
as a boy, hearing 
of our chimneys, and 
pulled out the stove - pipe - hole cap 
in my chamber. There, directly 
posite the opening, perched on a pro- 
truding brick, a swift was building a 
nest of sticks! I watched the whol 
process, fascinated by the sticky muci- 
lage which the bird secreted in her sal- 
ivary glands to fasten the sticks to- 
gether, and, after the mother was sitting, 
gradually got her so tame—or, rather, 
sufficiently subdued her wildness—that 
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e would remain occasionally on the 

st W hen the cap was removed. My 
eat desire was to see how she got the 
ung birds up the chimney after they 
ere large enough to leave the nest, but, 
las! that feat was accomplished on 
dav when I wasn’t looking. I felt cer- 
tain then that she must 
have carried them up in 
her bill, though I was 
laughed at for my be- 
lief. Has any one ob- 
served a chimney-swift 
getting her young up 
the fue? Curiously 
enough, I myself have 
neve! had a nother 
chance to watch. 

lhe robin, the pheebe, 
and the chipping-spar- 
row are all birds who 
will often nest on our 
houses, but also often 
nest elsewhere. The 
tame and pretty pheebes 
rreq ue ntly raise two 
broods, and build their 
second nest en top of 
the ruins of their first. 
One year a pair built a 
nest on a beam on our 
dining-porch, so early 
in the season that we 
had not yet begun to 
eat out there. In mid- 
summer, when it came 
time to rear their sec- 
ond brood, they tore the 
old nest down, letting 
the rubbish of moss, 
lichen, and hair fall 
directly on the table, 
and started building 
anew! We had some 
difficulty in persuad- 
ing them to go away from there. For 
three successive years, too, a_ robin 
nested on our front porch, each year 
building a new nest on the grape-vine 
under the eaves, two or three feet from 
the site of the old one. I say a robin 
because in all the three years we were 
unable to detect the father giving the 
slightest aid. In fact, he never showed 
up till the nest was built. It was a most 
mysterious menage, suggesting the 
thought to our maid, Katie, that the 
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father “was probably a traveling-man.” 
The mother, however, made no complaint, 
and gave him wifely welcome when he 
did appear, and reared her three broods. 
She was exceedingly tame, and would 
permit us to stand on a chair with our 
faces level with hers, not two feet away, 





UPLAND PASTURES WITH CAPES OF FIR 


and look us calmly in the eye. Last year 
she did not come back. 

The chipping-sparrows, with their 
pretty, pert, minute little bodies, tame 
wavs, and silvery tinkle of sound, hide 
their nests very cleverly, but they don’t 
mind hiding them on a vine which grows 
beside a house. In one summer in our 
yard we found three chipping-sparrows’ 
nests. One was so cleverly concealed 
about four feet from the ground in the 
thicket of a young cedar-tree that it 
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SOUNDING HIS SWEET, SAD, 


wasn’t discovered till long after the birds 
were gone, and then only because a high 
wind blew the branches open. A second 
was hidden in a clematis-vine on a trellis. 
The third was about seven feet up in a 
richly tangled Virginia-creeper on the 
east side of my summer-house in the 
garden, where | write. The summer- 
house is pierced with arches, and from 
my table I could look through an arch 
directly to the spot where the nest was. 
But the nest was invisible. The birds 
did not mind me in the least, but would 
come and go quite fearlessly. It was 


ANDANTE CALL TO HIS MATE 


very pretty, after the infinitesimal young 
were hatched, to hear their tiny squeals 
in under the leaves, and to see the par- 
ents come winging to the spot, perch a 
second on a leaf-twig, looking about for 
danger, and then dart in out of sight. 
On the same summer-house last year | 
placed a box for the wrens, but it was 
promptly leased by a pair of chickadees, 
who are usually shy, woodland nesters, 
for all their tameness through the rest of 
the year. As I can imitate (so can any 
one, for that matter) the call of the 
chickadee, I always whistled softly in 
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morning as | drew near the nest, to 

| the mother. In answer to my call, 

t of the hole in the box would pop a 

y black-and-gray head, and two sharp 

es would peer all about while | came 

ise and looked at her. If there is any 

ght in the world prettier than that of a 
ithe I chick: idee’ s 
ead popped out of 
r nest in anSwer to 
he call of her mate, | 
ave yet to see it. 
When her mate was 
bringing her food, how- 
ever, it was neither 
love song nor the 
hick-a- -dé e-dee-de é 
call which he uttered, 
ut only a sweet, wiry 
-dee. Why my call 
deceived her | cannot 

say. 

Among the common 
birds who customarily 
nest in the orchards 
or other trees about 
our dwellings are, of 
ourse, the robin, and 
then the bluebird, the 
orchard and Baltimore 
orioles, the great 
crested and least fly- 
catcher (or chebek), 
the flicker, the downy 
woodpecker, and the 
king-bird. Tothis list 
may often be added 
the warbling vireo, the 
summer yellowbird, 
the screech-owl, and 
sometimes the hum- 
ming-bird. In myown 
yard the catbird, who 


1s generally associated THE ORCHARD HAUNTS OF 


with the wild road- 

sides or pastures, is a 

common visitor, a pair building each 
vear either in a bush directly under my 
study window, or in a tall syringa 
near by. But one does not commonly 
think of them in such close proximity 
to our dwellings. 

The robin, being a large, noisy, 
ubiquitous bird, usually betrays its nest 
in short order. It seems to have no 
choice of tree for its abode on our place; 
last season, for instance, there were five 
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nests around the house, one forty feet 
up on the extended limb of a pine (this 
nest was robbed by the red squirrels, 
after a tremendous battle), one in a small 
ge one in a Norway spruce, and two 

1 apple-trees. As four of the five man- 
age d to produce good-sized familie s, and 


THE WOODPECKER IN SPRING 


as they came at the same time, there 
was a period of several days in June 
when it was hardly safe to walk across 
the lawn, for fear of stepping on a gawky 
infant. They waddled, silent and clum- 
sy, over the grass; they made abortive 
efforts to fly, and got up two or three 
feet to low twigs, where they perched 
for hours, dumbly, while the respective 
parents went scuttering about, feeding 
them with enormous worms. It was a 
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birds and for us, for we had to see that 
no cats got on to the place 

The bluebird, one of the most wel- 
come of our early spring visitors, builds 
his nest, of course, in a hollow limb, 
especially preferring orchards where the 
pruning has been criminally unscientific, 
so that the end of a branch has rotted 
back in the center. There is such an old 
tree in my orchard, purposely left with 
hollow stumps sticking out in all direc- 
tions, and here a pair of bluebirds nested 
every year, until my next-door neighbor 
put up a bluebird box last spring, and 
the ungrateful creatures went over to 
that! The baby birds are very pretty, 
and are said to be easily tamed, though 
| would never keep any bird in captiv- 
ity myself, except a crow, which, after 
all, is not a captive, since he roams the 
place . 




















































































Like the bluebird, the great. crested 
flycatchers nest in old apple-tree cavi- 
ties—often in the same ones the blue- 
bird has used. That pretty, year-round 
ore hard-dwelle r, the downy woodpecker, 
also lives in tree cavities, but he insists 
on making his own hole. Not so his big 
cousin, the flicker. The flicker will 


make a hole, if necessary, or he will use 
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busy, active, feverish time, both for the 


AIR OVER THE 


what he finds to his purpose. In 

vard is a huge hickory, cut off by lig 
ning years ago about twenty-five fi 
from the ground. The tree was evide 
ly partly hollow, and a tin cap y 
nailed ovel the break. Before we fo 
the place some bird had drilled a he 
about a foot below this cap into t! 
tree a flicker, perhaps, as the hole W 
as big as a silver dollar. The first wint 
we were here a screech-owl lived in t] 
tree, and his mournful whistle ma 
melancholy the still winter nights. B 
he did not nest there, for in the breedis 
season the tree was pre-empted by a p 
of flickers, one of whom had the m« 
curious habit. He would go in throug 
the hole with material for the nest, an 
presently, as | would be working in ti 
garden, | would hear a tremendo 


drumming, as if a small boy were beatin, 


a dishpan. It was the flicker, on tl 


inside of the tree, banging away at th: 


tincap. Whether he (or she) wanted t 
let in more light to the nest, or whethe 


he merely did it for amusement, | cannot 


say; but sometimes the racket would | 
kept up for fifteen minutes on a stretc! 
If you have ever set out deliberate 
to find a ruby-throated humming-bird 
nest, and have succeeded, you have don 
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better than I have. It certainly requires 
patience, and the eyesight of an Indian, 
two virtues I do not possess. Walter 
King Stone, who has done it (he showed 
me one of the nests by way of proof), 
savs you must employ the methods of 
wild-bee hunters, and by a series of 
observations of the bird as it leaves its 
flower feeding-ground you may ulti- 
mately reach its home. The nest is a 
beautiful bit of bird architecture, sad- 
dled on a limb, and plastered outside 
with gray lichen to color it protectively. 
[his lichen seems to be fastened on with 
fiber from caterpillar cocoons, and the 
inside (little larger than a big thimble) 
is soft and woolly. Only two eggs are 
laid. The new birds are more like naked 
bugs of some sort than birds. I had a 
chance once to watch a nest of them 
when I was a boy, for the parents built 
in a syringa-bush directly under a win- 
dow in our house near Boston. There 
was a honeysuckle-vine close by, and 
all summer the flash and hum of the 
pretty creatures made the veranda de- 
lightful. 

In my boyhood, too, the Baltimore 
orioles, who hang their wonderfully 
clever, pendent gray nests like platinum 
ear- drops from the very ends of 
branches, used to favor especially the 
elm-trees over the village streets. I 
would see a dozen of them in process of 
building on my way to school late in 
May, and often we put out strings or 
fine strips of cotton for the birds to use. 
But, though I live now in a town famous 
for its elms, I have not seen a nest hang- 
ing over the highway in several years. 
The birds seem to have retired from 
their favorite trees, and now select the 
orchard to build in, or at any rate elms 
which stand well back in the fields. 
I ‘have wondered if the automobile is not 
responsible for this. Has any one else 
observed the same condition? 

The birds of the meadow—the wide, 
smooth stretches of tall grass and sunny 
spaces with a winding river or a pond in 
the distance; the reaches where you 
stand 4“knee-deep in June”—are a gay 
and pleasant lot. Their very names are 
musical — the bobolink, the meadow- 
lark, the bob-white, the Maryland yel- 
lowthroat, and the humorous if not 
musical tip-up. 
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But it is one thing to see the black- 
and-white bobolinks darting in flocks 
over the meadows, or to hear the pierc- 
ingly sweet song of the lark pouring from 
an elm by the swale at sunset-time, and 
quite another matter to find their nests. 
The bobolink, meadow-lark, and quail 
(or bob-white) all build their nests on 
the ground, in the long grass, the first 
choosing usually a spot where the ground 
is fairly damp, the last often a spot close 
to a hedge of bushes or shrubs. More- 
over, their nests are woven of grass, and 
the lark always and the quail often 
weave a protecting arch over the nest, 
still further concealing it. Our golf- 
course is on a fine river meadow, and 
the fairway runs between strips of tall 
grass. It is alive all summer with both 
bobolinks and larks. I have even seen 
a bobolink chase after a ball, flying down 
to it on the ground to investigate. The 
caddies go poking for wild shots into the 
tall grass constantly. Yet few nests are 
ever found. The larks appear to run a bit 
through the grass before rising to flight, 
and to settle on the nest by the same 
method, thus throwing an enemy off 
the track. But if you sit patiently near 
the spot where you have seen a lark or a 
bobolink rise, marking the place care- 
fully by some conspicuous weed, and 
then watch the bird return two or three 
times, you can get a general line on your 
quarry and, by patient searching, find it. 
The meadow-lark’s little thatched house, 
looking more from the top like a ball of 
grass than anything, with its gawky, 
long-necked, yellow chicks inside, is 
well worth finding. 

The red-winged blackbird and the 
marsh-wren are perhaps the commonest 
and most interesting dwellers of the 
swamp, though the swamp-sparrow, the 
bittern, and the coot are also common. 
The blackbird, in our part of the world, 
is a Most conspicuous spring visitor, ar- 
riving in flocks and making lively the 
air over the sedgy borders of our streams 
and ponds. There is no general rule ob- 
served by them in nest-building, except 
that they select some spot near water, 
preferably in a swamp. Radclyffe Dug- 
more has photographed a nest in a wild- 
rose bush. I have found their nests in 
alders frequently, and by no means al- 
ways near the ground. But, as a general 
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thing, they are low builders, and often 
hang their woven baskets of coarse grass 
lined with hair between three or four 
cattail leaves or reed stalks, directly 
‘ over water. 

The marsh wrens build a more elabo- 
rate nest—or, rather, they build several 
nests. If you find one, you are almost 
sure to find others near by, some of 
them, it may be, not finished, some 
quite completed. They are all built, 
however, by the same pair of birds, the 
general theory being Se it is done to 
confuse their enemies. The nest is an 
interesting construction, rather globular 
in shape, woven of fine reeds and grasses 
in and out among the tall reed stalks 
which support it, so that these stalks 
are incorporated into its structure. 
Sometimes it resembles in shape a huge 
Bartlett pear impaled on a bunch of cat- 
tail spikes. The entrance is always in 
the side. If it is the long-billed marsh- 
wren whose nest you are after, you will 


robably fare ill without hip rubber- 
E -and possibly then! The smaller 
short-billed marsh-wren, however, often 
builds a similar nest (with much whiter 
eggs) on drier ground beside the swamp 


oots 


rather than directly over the water. 
Both varieties have the jolly wren qual- 
ity of bustle, and go chattering and 
scolding about on the cattail tops, often 
gathering the fluffy seeds of last year’s 
blossoms to line their nests with. 

It is often but a step from the swamp 
where the redwings and the marsh- 
wrens build to the open river where each 

pair of kingfishers ok taken as their 
onde a certain stretch, and woe to the 
fisher from down-stream or up-stream 
who poaches on their preserves! Here, 
if you are clever, you may find their 
nest, and without any cleverness at all 
ou may find the nests of innumerable 
toate if a colony of them hap- 
pen to have settled in the sandy or 
clayey shelf where the river has cut 
sharp into the soil. From the opposite 
shore, their colony of nests looks like a 
picture of some abode of the ancient 
cliff-dwellers. But the kingfisher also, 
who spends his days so proudly and 
conspicuously aloft in the topmost tree 
branch over the stream, builds his nest 
by digging a hole into the bank. He 
spends often a couple of weeks at the 
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task, boring in as much as ten f. 
sometimes. When a kingfisher bore y 
discovered near the top of the bank, 
boys used to dig in from the surface : 
see how deep he tunnel ran. At ¢! 
end of it would be the eggs, or ¢! 
young, directly on the ground, with: 
any soft nest, amid a filthy mess 
droppings and disgorged fish-bones. 
isn’t pretty to lift the lid from the d 
mestic life of the kingfisher. Neithe: 
it pleasant to put your hand into a nest, 
when you haven’t got quite to the end 
of the tunnel, and have the mother bird 
nip your finger with that bill which can 
snatch a pickerel out of the water! 

The birds of the deep woods are man 
and their nests perhaps the hardest « 
find. Here breeds our loveliest Ame: 
ican songster—and perhaps the lovelies: 
songsterin the world—the hermit-thrush; 
and here, in mating-time, especial! 
on the fir-clad slopes of our norther 
mountains, he pours out his indescri! 
able melody, while the sunset make: 
magic stained-glass windows down t! 
cathedral aisles of the hemlocks. Her 
breed the Wilson and the veery. He: 
the whippoorwill lays his eggs on th: 
ground, and in the rare event of you: 
discovering them (so well protected ar 
they in color) he (or rather she) simp! 
moves them elsewhere. Here the chick- 
adee goes to raise his family in a hollo 
stump; here the partridge builds his 
simple nest of leaves and a few feathers 
at the base of a tree-trunk; the cro 
builds on top of last year’s nest in a ta! 
pine, the oven-bird makes his curious 
covered nest on the ground and screams 
teachér, teachér, if you come near (with 
the accent on the second syllable), th: 
wood peewee sounds his sweet, sad, 
andante little call to his mate, and th: 
red-eyed vireo and many of the warb!ers 
customarily breed. Walking through 
the woods, we are not, as a rule, aware of 
the great quantity of bird life about us 
We hear the thrushes, to be sure, though 
it is seldom enough that we see a hermit, 
and the drumming grouse arouses us 
But until we go with our ears and eyes 
alert for the birds, especially the chicka- 
dees and small warblers, we often think 
of our woods as deficient in bird life, 
compared with our fields or yards. Per- 
haps that but shows how wise the shy 
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birds are in choosing the forest for a 
nesting-place. And there is such a be- 
wildering multiplicity of branches for 
the eye to search in, and w hen you draw 
near the thrush whose call you have 
heard ringing through the hushed forest, 
he but flutters, invisible, farther away, 
and you pursue the vocal will-o’-the- 
wisp through dim aisle after dim aisle, 
till the search seems hopeless. Indeed, 
it requires a rare combination of wood- 
craft and patience and not a little luck 
to be a birdnester in the deep forest. 
Yet what a reward for patience when 
you can suddenly start a partridge out 
from under the cover of a fallen log or 
the base of a tree, and, unfooled by her 
running off with a pretended broken 
wing, go to the spot and find there, in a 
nest of leaves, half hidden under the 
ferns, perhaps, a dozen creamy white 
eggs, or even, if you are very lucky (it 
has never happened to me), the young 
chicks. I say very lucky because the 
chicks leave the nest practically as soon 
as hatched, and if you do not find the 
eggs, what you will probably have seen 
instead is a scurry of little dark puffs 
of feathers in under the protecting foli- 
age of the forest floor, the mother havi ing 
attempted to divert your attention till 
her wise babes could hide themselves. 
Baby grouse very soon learn to fly— 
in about five days, it is said. Thus the 
period of gravest danger for them is re- 
duced to less than a week, since they 
spend no time in the nest. No doubt 
that accounts in large measure for the 
persistence of the breed. But even after 
they are well grown they must often 
stay by the parents, for on the Crawford 
Bridle Path up Mount Washington, be- 
fore it breaks out of the woods above 
timber-line, the partridges are extremely 
tame, and I have approached within six 
feet of a family of eight or ten, led by a 
big cock. They went on feeding quite 
undisturbed, scratching up the mossy 
soil with soft little coots, like gentler 
domestic hens, and all following behind 
the cock. 

There is nothing, to me, more fraught 
with charm and delightful associations 
than a New England upland pasture, a 
pasture of irregular outline, with capes 
of fir and birch jutting into it from the 
surrounding forest, with a mountain go- 
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ing up above and a long, green valley 
dropping away below, perhaps to the 
distant white spire of the village church, 
with patches here and there of raspberry 
and blueberry and huckleberry bushes, 
and cow-paths amid the fragrant sweet 
fern, with thistle-tops and steeple-bush 
to prick the field with pink, with the 
tinkle of a distant cow-bell—and, as the 
sun is sinking in the west, the fairy flutes 
of the white-throated sparrows! It is 
on the edges of such pastures that the 
whitethroats (or Peabody birds) build 
their nests, from the Adirondack and 
White Mountains northward. I think 
they infrequently nest farther south. 
In the Berkshire Hills, at any rate, they 
are migrants, and have not attained 
their true song when they pass through. 
The books of bird songs give the white- 
throat’s melody something as follows: 


_ 2-22 2°29 2 
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Fula =| 


And that is the way he sings till he 
reaches the White Mountains. But 
there, at least, he invariably, in my 
experience, adds two more intervals, his 
song being as follows: 


fies eee eerie 


This song, with its clearly marked in- 
tervals and its exquisite precision of 
pitch, comes fluting across every up- 
land pasture, an antiphonal to the 
deeper clarion of the thrushes in the 
woods behind. 

The whitethroats build their nests fre- 
quently on the ground, but sometimes 
in low bushes or fallen, dead trees. | 
have found them in the dry branches of 
a small, prostrate fir. And I have sat 
beneath a tree on the edge of a pasture 
on Cannon Mountain and listened for an 
hour while a parent bird tried to teach 
a baby to sing. I have been told by the 
real ornithologists that I did nothing of 
the kind, to be sure, but that only con- 
strains me to think the scientists do 
not know everything. The parent bird 
would sing once, perfectly, and then, in 
a feebler tone, the baby (both birds 
plainly visible not twenty feet over my 
head) would attempt the same thing. 
Sometimes he would jump the fifth cor- 
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rectly, sometimes he wouldn’t come 
within two notes of it; and not once, in 
the entire hour, did he get the succeeding 
intervals correct. But the parent bird, 
fluttering from twig to twig about him, 
kept opening her white throat and peal- 
ing out the perfect song, and the little 
bird kept trying to copy it. I suppose 
she wasn’t really teaching it, because she 
had no blackboard or piano! 

The catbird—that sleek, elegant crea- 
ture of gun-metal hue—also builds in the 
pasture bushes, hiding his nest rather 
neatly in under an overhang of branches, 
and choosing, if possible, a spot near 
berry-vines. Perhaps that is ms a pair 
select my yard, where raspberries are 
abundant. They are serious robbers of 
the raspberry crop, and during the 
breeding season one or the other parent 
becomes a serious nuisance almost every 
day by getting some silly idea of danger, 
evidently, into its head, and mewing for 
an hour on a stretch, like a distressed cat, 
fluttering meanwhile from the ground 
to the bushes, from the bushes to the 
ground again. The chewink is another 
bird to look for in the pastures, and the 
field and vesper sparrows, and the night- 
hawk, which, like the whippoorwill, 
builds no nest. The field-sparrows raise 
two or three broods in grassy nests on 
the ground, and when disturbed you will 
see them running away along the grass, 
uttering a sweet, plaintive little note, 
more a complaint A aes a protest. 

No doubt it would be proper to clas- 
sify the birds of the roadside with the 
pasture birds, but the old country road- 
sides of America were (and often still 
are) such distinctive spots, such long, 
natural wild gardens and careless hedge- 
rows, that one likes to associate certain 
birds with them, such as the indigo- 
bird, the gay goldfinch, the scarlet tan- 
ager, the song-sparrow—how often he 
perches on the topmost twig of a little 
tree just over the wall as you tramp the 
roads in spring, and pours out his melo- 
dious song!—and the brown thrasher. 
The song-sparrow, like so many other 
sparrows, builds a grassy nest on the 
ground, and because of his tameness he 
often places it beside a back road, just 
under the overhang of the bank, thus 
gaining a perfect weather protection, and 

also screening his nest from the crows. 
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The goldfinches, which are equa 
companionable birds, are great se: 
eaters. They come with their peculi: 
dipping flight in small flocks to my lo: 
cosmos bed, and sway on the bending 
stalks while they peck at the seed-pod 
I have been too careless or too busy 
snip off. Their bright yellow bodies on 
the tall stems, amid the great pink-and 
white blossoms, make a delightfully 
Japanese picture. Their choice of t! 
roadsides for nesting purposes, of course, 
is probably due to he large variety of 
seeds available near at hand, and to t! 
fact that they use thistledown to lin 
their little cup-shaped nests with, in th 
crotch of a bush or small tree. The 
seem to wait until the thistles hav. 
burst, in fact, before breeding. Near m 
home is a tangle of wild sunflowers and 
thistles, made by the intersection of tw 
back-country roads after the old-fash 
ioned manner, and over this prett 
natural garden-bed the butterflies and 
goldfinches hover all day long, while a! 
most always, in near-by trees or shrubs, 
a nest or two may be found. 

Perhaps with the roadsides, too, 
should be associated the bob-white- 
with the split-rail fences especially which 
used to line the roads. On the pastur: 
side of such fences, in the shallow \ 
formed at an intersection, where th« 
reaper could never get to disturb th« 
tangle of grass and sweet fern, the quai! 
used often to nest. But, alas! both th« 
fences and the quails are now fast disap- 
pearing. 


Such is an all too rough and brief 
indication of the environments some of 
our more common Eastern-American 
birds select for their nesting-places. It 
does not pretend to be anything like a 
complete fee. What it has sought to do 
is to connect particular birds with par- 
ticular landscapes, to which, when onc« 
recognized, they add another element of 
individualizing charm; and to inspire 
in a few more readers, perhaps, the gen- 
tle love of watching birds at their mat- 
ing, their nesting, and their difficult 
parenthood. Even if you have not the 
opportunity or patience to watch a 
marsh-wren’s nest, you can probably aid 
the wrens and the blue-birds to select your 
dwelling or your yard for their abode. 
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A Favorite of the Gods 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


OW can she! How can 
she!’ Honora Mait- 
land’s indignant eyes 
followed her daughter 
§ down the path in which 
ee od she strolled not unat- 
thie ee) tended. Beside her 
walked the rather unimpressive figure 
of the man she had just informed her 
mother she intended to marry. 

Honora’s eyes went to the other figure 
sitting at her feet at the top of the ve- 
randa steps, and she fairly ground her 
teeth. How could Cynthia, indeed? 
How could any one, having eyes in her 
head, look on these two men and choose 
as Cynthia had chosen? The thing was 
incredible. Hyperion to a satyr, thought 
Honora, unkindly and unfairly, glancing 
again from Cynthia’s unimpressive 
young man to the statuesquely graceful 
person before her. “Balder the Beau- 
tiful,” had been her secret name for 
him, and at this moment Balder—other- 
wise Guy Arnold—turned from a rather 
grieved contemplation of the retreating 
two and lifted his eyes to Honora. Blue 
eyes—splendid eyes—they met Hono- 
ra’s own before she had time to veil the 
decent indignation in them. 

“It’s simply no good, you see,” said 
Balder. “‘She doesn’t care.” 

Honora, with the still secret knowl- 
edge of her daughter’s recent confidence, 
could only meet this statement with a 
consenting gesture of despair. 

“She—I can’t explain it!” she ex- 
claimed, desperately, dropping into the 
low chair beside him. 

“I can. She just likes the other fel- 
low better; it happens every day,” re- 
plied Guy, without a quiver. 

“You don’t happen every day—” 
broke irrepressibly from Honora’s lips, 
and Guy, even at that moment, laughed 
a little leu h of amusement. His laugh, 
like everything else about him, was dear 
and adorable to Honora. 

““No—luckily not; one of me is quite 





wr 


enough,” replied Guy, lightly, but with 
a returning tensity of lips. 

“*[—had set my heart upon it,” said 
Honora, below her breath. 

He leaned and caught her hand sud- 
denly in his young one. What a clasp 
of vitality and warm life! They re- 
mained hand in hand—while Honora, al- 
most unconsciously, laid her other hand 
over his, as if she had been the mother 
she had promised herself to be to 
this son whom Heaven had sent to fulfil 
her dreams beyond themselves. What 
pride—what honor for her in that son- 
ship! what satisfaction that this rich 
strain should mingle with her dead hus- 
band’s and her own! 

Presently Guy spoke, with a studious 
lightness. “After all, perhaps it is fair- 
est so. I’ve always been the adc one— 
the favorite of the gods, you know. I’ve 
had more than my share, everything, 
indeed—home and Dad and money and 
position; everything has come my way, 
while Bentinck—he’s never had much 
of—anything.” 

“Is it any reason it should be made 
up to him by just—my daughter?” asked 
Honora, bitterly, forgetful for the in- 
stant of his disappointment in her own. 
She felt him wince slightly, and pressed 
his hand in mute contrition. 

“‘No—of course not; but it might be 
a reason, mightn’t it, for me to be— 
decent about it? Anyway’’—he gave a 
proud, miserable little laugh—*I may as 
well be, mayn’t I? We can’t help it. 
Cynthia has the—the right—” 

“Oh, she has the right,” Cynthia’s 
mother grudgingly admitted. 

“And he’s a good lot,” said Guy, 
gravely. “He’s—he’s all right, you 
know. Awfully talented, too, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“He seems to have concealed it fairly 
—up to date,” remarked Honora, bit- 
ingly. 

**Well—he’s had to scratch for a liv- 
ing, you know. Not like me; every- 
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thing’s been given me—done for me, 
until—now.”” He bravely acknowledged 
defeat in a little smile, seeing which 
Honora had all she could do not to fall 
on his neck—in Cynthia’s place. Even 
in defeat he looked so gallant—so hand- 
some. Guy was of that race of men who 
always look an inch or two taller than 
they are, by grace of that something 
gallant in their bearing. 

“IT don’t have to lose you, too, do I?” 
he asked with anxiety. “I said I’d had 
everything; but, after all—there’s one 
thing I never did have, you know—to 
remember—” 

“T know!” Honora’s hands held his 
tightly. ‘“‘No—oh no—no, no! you shall 
never lose me; this—nothing can make 
any difference. Oh, Guy!—” She broke 
down, biting her lips to repress the tears 
which came flooding. Guy’s clasp tight- 
ened till it hurt her with understanding. 

“Well—that’s good to know, any- 
how,” he said, cheerfully. “I—I can 
write to you, can’t |?—and you'll really 
answer?” 

“Write? Are you going away? But 
of course,” she answered herself; that 
was the obvious thing. 

“Yes; I'll take Dad’s offer and make 
a run over; I’ve wanted to all along, 
only before, 1—well—” 

Honora nodded her comprehension. 

“But now I’ll take a run over—not to 
the front, of course, on Dad’s account, 
but round the hospitals and things; there 
must be quantities one can do.”’ 

“And your father?” 

“Dad will like whatever I like,” an- 
swered Guy, quietly. “‘He’d really like 
to go himself; he’s interested in the 
ambulance side. Well”—a last close 
clasp. “Y ou'll say good- by to Cynthia 
for me, won’t you? Tell her I’ll write; 
wish her all the luck—Bentinck, too— 
and—you'll keep an eye on Dad—won’t 
you?” 

“T always do.’ 

“And you'll write—you'll write—?” 

“Yes—oh yes, my dear,” Honora 
promised him. 

He swung off, with the same high 
head, and all Honora’s heart followed 
him through her eyes. 

She met her returning daughter grave- 
ly, yet gently, and extended to her 
daughter's companion an unrepelling, if 
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unwelcoming, hand—a strictly neutra| 
hand. As he shook it rather awkward! 
she became aware that he was saying 
things, also awkwardly—of his happi- 
ness, his humility, his gratitude, his lo, 
While later she poured out cups of 
tea, she studied incuriously, yet search- 
ingly, this man to whom she must : 
custom herself in so intimate a relation 
There was nothing of the sun-god 0; 
any other visible deity in Andrew Ben- 
tinck. As certainly as Guy belonged to 
the other, he belonged to that class of 
men who always look an inch or two 
shorter than they are, and appear to 
have less chin than they really do hay 
The lines of his mouth struck Honora as 
weak; “sweet,” Cynthia had called 
them, she remembered with distinct dis- 
taste. Bentinck had a placating manner, 
too—the manner of a man who has 
had to fight his way and who, instead 
of becoming aggressive, has become pro- 
pitiating. Maternally it ought to hav. 
drawn her—that struggle; perhaps in 
any other relation it would. And he 
had fought not too unsuccessfully; youth 
was gone, but he was just obtaining 
recognition in the field of his work. To 
do Honora justice, this was not the thing 
which had weight with her; she was 
too used to money to attach importanc: 
to it, and Cynthia, moderately speaking, 
would have enough for both. If Gu) 
had had nothing, he would still hav: 
looked to Honora abundantly eligible, 
and at any time she would have pre- 
ferred distinction to wealth in her daugh- 
ter’s husband. No; it was the man’s 
personality, she told herself. She missed 
the note of noble assurance. She lis- 
tened idly, interposing an occasiona! 
conventional word, to a conversation 
restrained by her presence. There had 
never been anything restraining in her 
resence—for Guy. How she could have 
wont him as Cynthia’s husband!—and 
how she could have loved him again in 
Cynthia’s children! That, really, was 
what she resented most of all—that Cyn- 
thia was not merely choosing her hus- 
band according to her will, and in oppo- 
sition to her mother’s, but she was also 
choosing her—Honora’s—grandchildren 
for her. 
The sheer selfishness of youth struck 
Honora forcibly. She got up abruptly; 
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the sight of Cynthia’s beaming counte- 
nance was more than she could stand. 

“T believe I’ll stroll a little,’’ she ex- 
plained casually, and, taking a scarf 
from the table, she walked out of the 
room. She chose the longest path away 
from the house. It occurred to her as 
she did so, with some irony, that she 
might thus be acquiring merit—prob- 
ably it would be looked upon by the 
lovers as a delicately tactful action on 
he part. 

\nd that she must in fact learn 
to be delicately tactful was apparent 
to her—being civilized; she must get 
accustomed to the situation, and even 
manage—for Cynthia’s sake—to make 
the best of it; doubtless the thing could 
be done; it was only a matter of giving 
up fond dreams, of accepting Cynthia’s 
contentment as a sufhcing future. Was 
this a duty? Was it not rather a duty 
to compel Cynthia to remain true to 
type instead? Frowning, she walked 
on and on, only subconsciously knowing 

, what end she walked until it con- 
fromm her squarely, leaning its arms 
upon the coping of a sophisticated stone 
boundary wall, and looking as if it were 
frankly awaiting her. On her approach 

half-smoked cigar was tossed aside, 
and a hand held out to her across the 
wall grasped hers. 

“T thought,” said the man, looking 
down at her, “it would drive you out 
here; but if not—I was coming over. 

Che elder Guy could never, even in his 
youth, have merited the appellation of 
Balder, yet from him it was easy to 
trace the sun-god’s descent, through a 
beautiful mother who had at once modi- 
hed and glorified the fine frame and lines 
of the elder man. And in this elder 
version it was easy to see what Guy 
would one day become. 

“T see you know,” said Guy’s father, 
with a smile of melancholy amusement. 
“Well—it’s life.” 

“Why not be Oriental at once and 
say— Destiny?” replied Honora with 
some bitterness. or the first time in 
my life | find myself believing in the 
Continental marriage—” 

“Much good it will do you to believe 
in it—if Cynthia doesn’t,” returned 
Guy senior, and smiled again the melan- 
choly, amused smile. 
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“Young people aren’t—/it to choose,” 
declared Honora, passionately. 
“We thought we were; and, after all, 


it didn’t turn out so badly, Honora. 
Look at Cynthia—look at Guy.’ 

“Oh, we—we had more sense—”’ began 
Honora. 


“Had we?” He gave a fleeting glance 
at his companion, then looked as swiftly 
away; and he sighed: “Well, anyway, 
here’s the end. How many times have 
we two arranged the affairs of these 
young people, standing just here—and 
here’s the end.” 

“Oh, don’t!’ exclaimed Honora. 
“Don’t! I can’t accept it. The other 
would have been so fit—so right—so 
perfect!” 

“So parents have always been think- 
ing and saying—but always they have 
had to accept the cold fact when it was 

resented. Oh, I’m not going to pretend 
Pm not a bit cut up about it myself— 
Cynthia has always been half a daughter 
to me. And then Guy”—he coughed 
hastily, and added cheerfully, “Well— 
we mustn’t forget Cynthia has a perfect 
right—” 

“And Guy?’—Honora spoke almost 
indignantly —“ and Guy? What harm 
is it going to do him—what may it not 
drive him to—?” 

“Oh no,” Guy’s father spoke quickly. 
“The boy’s a gentleman, Honora; he'll 
take his medicine—like a man. After 
all” —the flicker of melancholy amuse- 
ment was again in the blue eyes—*‘there 
is something weird in the way history 
repeats itself.” 

Honora started. She remembered 
of course, but for the first time she also 
realized. Had her own parents perhaps 
felt like this? He had been their choice 
as Guy was now hers. 

“Don’t look so distressed, Honora,” 
said the man. “As I said a moment ago, 
it didn’t turn out so altogether badly.” 

Honora looked up at him. “You 
ought to be much obliged to me,” she 





said, “‘for—there’s Guy.” 
“Yes—and there’s Cynthia,” replied 
her companion, cheerfully. ‘Maybe 


Guy will even live to feel obliged to her.” 

Honora silenced him with a sign; it 
meant that she wanted to think, and 
betrayed again a long and familiar habit 
of intimacy. 
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Had this perhaps been all along one 
of the reasons she had wished the mar- 
riage sO passionately—a subconscious 
reason? She had long buried the mem- 
ory the elder Guy just recalled. Her 
own marriage had been singularly hap- 
py; she had made no mistake in follow- 
ing her own heart surely, and was not the 
younger Guy a living proof of the other 
marriage’s success, brief though it had 
been? Guy senior had married quickly 

—a heart caught in the rebound, every 
one had said; and it was true he had 
never remarried after Guy’s mother 
died, but this she ascribed to devotion to 
his wife’s memory. Yet, had she secretly 
always wished to make up to him some- 
thing—through his son? Make up what? 
Why, in fact, had she not cared? Why 
had she preferred her husband to him? 
She stole a glance at him now. At this 
distance of time she could honestly 
acknowledge to herself no reason—un- 
less that he was ten years older; her 
own husband had been her own age. 
But Cynthia was marrying a man more 
than ten years older. Next to the man 

Honora had married, she had always 


preferred Guy senior to any man she 


had known. After her husband’s death 
she had taken Cynthia abroad to edu- 
cate her—not bearing the emptiness of 
the home—but since their return it had 
been the easiest thing in the world to 
fall back into the old -neighborliness, 
the old intimacy; and each return of 
Guy’s from college had meant the draw- 
ing of the two households continually 
nearer in a bond both of the elders had 
fondly hoped would be closer still. It 
would have been so fitting—so have 
made amends for all, Honora thought 
again; and then a native sense of justice 
awakened, and she thought of her 
daughter with something less of impa- 
tience. It was quite true—she had x 
sen. 

“It’s—Guy,” she broke her silence at 
last. “I can’t bear to think of his suf- 
fering so, through Cynthia—” 

Guy’s father gave her a quick glance. 
He did not say, “You bore it once—for 
me.” Instead he spoke lightly: 

“Well, suppose we don’t. He’s blamed 
lucky in having a war to go to. What 
wouldn’t I have given for one! No; 
forgive me, dear. I’m not blaming you 
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—any more than Cynthia. Guy shall 
take over a whole unit if he likes, and 
join one of the outfits.” 

“But you—you'll miss him so.” 

y ) miss him so. 

““Well—I’m not the only father who's 
missing a son these days,” said Guy 
senior, a little gravely. “‘And I’m glad 
to miss him—for this, even if he hadn't 
this other reason for going. Besides” 
he leaned over and took both Honora’s 
hands in his—‘‘I’m not altogether alone, 
you know—while you let me come and 
talk over my troubles with you. Don’t 
worry, Honora, and—don’t make it hard 
for Cynthia; the child’s not to blame. 
We must try not to let her know.” 

“No,” thought Honora, walking slow- 
ly and thoughtfully back to the house, 
“Cynthia was not to blame. It might be 
lamentable, but Cynthia was but an 
instrument played upon by the inscru- 
tably blind—or maybe wise—forces of 
nature. And it was not for her—Honora 
—to traffic in her child’s future, either 
to make it contributory to her own per- 
sonal content, or to use it as conscience- 
money for the payment of back debts.” 
She made a point of sitting down and 
chatting with the being whom she felt 
insanely prompted to describe as “Cyn- 
thia’s young man,” trying to put him 
at ease and draw him out. Being a 
woman not unskilled in these arts, and 
in hearts, she succeeded fairly well, and 
got glimpses of a mind in the well- 
shaped head which might be, she ad- 
mitted, in its kind, unusual. It was not 
a kind which appealed to Honora, but 
that, she also readily admitted, might be 
her own fault. And it was pathetic to 
see Cynthia glow at the credita- 
ble showing her lover made beneath 
this pale encouragement. Honora’s 
heart reproached her. In that heart, 
she knew she should never really care 
for her prospective son-in-law—not care 
as she already cared for Guy; she could 
never feel that he was her spiritual son. 
But she would accept him honestly and 
do her whole maternal duty to Cynthia's 
husband, resolutely hiding from Cyn- 
thia the fact that she had deprived he: 
of a son. 

And meanwhile she could solace her 
hea:. with that son’s—with Guy’s let- 
ters. 

She 


Guy’s letters! had not been 
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deluded in the forecast; they were the 
next thing to Guy’s own presence; they 
were in a way even more, for, as the 
escape-valve of an intensely fired spirit, 
they told more than Guy might ever 
have found words for when sight and 
touch were also possible. The Spartan 
repression of the shipboard letters gave 
way soon to unrepressed, spontaneous 
outpourings. Guy plunged into the 
war as into a bath, and from that first 
plunge he came out cleansed of every 
rag of despair, loneliness, or longing for 
Cynthia. Nothing, indeed, but an illim- 
itable passion could have survived the 
counter pull of things so vast as were 
now his daily personal experiences. He 
had become a mere item in the great sum 
of selfless effort men everywhere were 
making. 

[his was exactly a mood to which 
Honora could respond; she glowed over 
his letters, and she answered them—by 
the next mail; and every answer was a 
magnet that drew forth another. His 
notes to his father, brief to curtness with 
the affectionate brevity of men, were 
mere appendices to the volumes for 
whose reading Guy’s father went regu- 
larly to Honora. And after they had 
read the letters together, Guy’s father 
put them in his pocket and carried them 
off to re-read again by himself. “Share 
this with father,” became the rubber 
stamp of every missive. One day Guy 
senior recognized this in words. 

“Tt makes one realize—even more— 
how much the boy has always missed a 
mother.” He looked at Honora stead- 
ily, and under his gaze saw a slow, fine 
color deepen in her cheek. Always 
youthful, now her forty years seemed 
youth itself. The elder Guy leaned for- 
ward, with a little catching of the breath. 

“Honora—could you possibly? It 
would mean—everything to him. And 
as for me—you must know what it would 
mean, what it would always have meant. 
You are the only woman I have ever 
loved.” Tothe swift reproach of Honora’s 
glance, he bowed his head. “I know— 
but I can’t help it. She was a dear girl, 
and I think—happy, the little time she 
was with me, but —I never ought to 
have married her — feeling as | did.” 
He straightened suddenly.- “I never 
thought to say this—even to you, Hono- 
Vout. CXXXIIL.—No. 791.—93 
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ra. It was so—different with you. Your 
marriage was—the real thing.” 

“Yes,” said Honora, quickly. “Yes.” 

“I’m not asking—not expecting any- 
thing like that. But, Honora—there 
are years ahead of us, and you'll be fairly 
lonely when Cynthia goes. She’d be 
happier, too, if she thought you had— 
some one. And as for Guy—it would be 
perfect. Couldn’t I put something into 
your life, Honora—or do my years still 
count against me?” 

“Your years!’ exclaimed Honora. 
“What nonsense! They don’t count— 
they don’t even exist. And as for putting 
anything into my life—you’ve put about 
all there is—for years; I think it’s one 
reason I’ve cared so much for your 
Guy—Guy, caring so much for you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Guy’s father. 
He looked at her again—and hesitated. 
“T know what you are thinking, but— 
dear!—love doesn’t take away from 
love! I believe—I’m absolutely sure 
Paul would be glad to know you had 
some one who could—not take his place, 
but even a very little fill its emptiness 
with joy.” 

“1 know he would be,”’ replied Honora, 
quietly. “I am sure of it.” 

“And you've just said—you’ve im- 
plied you don’t mind having me about?” 

“*Mind!—I look forward to your com- 
ing every day of my life,” answered 
Honora, honestly. ‘I can’t even think 
what my life would be like now without 
you—and Guy. Oh!’’—she broke out 
suddenly—“if I thought—if I could 
think I could even in the least make up 
to you both—” 

“You are not even to fry to think 
anything of the kind,” said Guy the 
elder, with decision. “‘ You are to think 
whether we can make your life better 
worth while, Honora.” 

Honora smiled. ‘‘Ah!—it comes to 
the same thing—don’t you see—with 
us?” 

He pondered a moment silently. 
“Well, then—if that’s all, you can make 
everything up over and over. If only I 
could be sure it works both ways—”’ 

Honora looked at him, and suddenly 
he grew pale, as she had seen the younger 
Guy grow that day on the steps. 

‘“‘l—am afraid to believe it,” he said 
at last. 
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‘Tam not afraid,”’ said Honora; “but, 
oh, | am—almost ashamed—ashamed to 
feel so young and so—happy!” 

She leaned, as she said it, suddenly 
and heavily against the arm which had 
so naturally infolded her; her head fell 
against the broad shoulder, and she made 
no move to lift it—completely she sur- 
rendered herself to the sense of divine 
contentment in that clasp. How lonely 
she had been, she all at once knew; 
how unutterably lonely, and how beau- 
tiful was the gift of love and loving. To 
have both Guys suddenly for her own— 
two splendid men—father and son; to 
fulfil at the same time all the longings 
of their hearts and hers, by the easy 
means of being happy; to pay one’s 
debts and grow rich thereby—surely 
there could not have been conceived 
fruition like this. 

“And when,” asked Guy’s father, un- 
steadily, “will you marry me, Honora? 
Please don’t—keep me waiting long. We 
have to wait, | suppose, until Cynthia—” 

“Oh, of course,” said Cynthia’s moth- 
er. “Of course that—and to hear from 


Guy.” 

“Oh, but about Guy we already 
know—” began Guy’s father; but Ho- 
nora interrupted him. 

“Yes, | know we know; still’’—she 
persisted—*‘I think we ought to wait—” 

“Wait for what, dear?” 

“Why to hear,” said Honora, ear- 
nestly. 

Nor could any argument of his move 
her from this logical stand that day. 

He returned to it the next, with fresh 
determination and the step of a man 
suddenly grown younger. From the 
doorway of her home Honora waved a 
letter in greeting to him. He stood a 
moment, with a foot on the lower step, 
looking up at her. 

“You look,” he said, “like a girl this 
morning. Honora—I am half afraid; I 
feel—dazed.”’ 

“Let me help you, then,” she smiled, 
and reached out to him a hand, quickly 
grasped. She did not tell him—what 
she was thinking—thw if she looked 
oung, he looked better than young. 
nas had his finely kept manhood 
seemed to her so fine a thing—so much 
better a thing than youth itself. 

The unconscious object of her admira- 


tion held out his left hand for the lett: 
his right retained hers firmly. “Is 
from Guy?” 

“From Guy—and such a letter! Re: 
this—” She put it, folded to the pa 
sage, in his hand. 


“*There’s one thing I particularly wan: 
to say [wrote Guy]. Please forget ; 
that nonsense about Cynthia—as I hay 
forgotten it. I know now what I hay 
wanted all my life, and shall always wan: 
—is companionship, the kind a wom: 
can give—the kind I’ve never had; t! 
only thing I’ve never had, because Da 
—God bless him!—couldn’t buy it 
any market or give it to me himself—t! 
only thing he couldn’t. I often think ho 
he must have lenged for the same thin 
himself—mother dying so soon; but « 
course there’s this great difference—he’ 
had it, even if he lost it. One could liv: 
I think, perfectly well on such a memo: 
—if one had had it. It’s really you wh 
have given me all I’ve known of this 
you were so wonderfully good to me al 
ways. I came to realize this almost at 
once, and I’ve realized it more and mor 
through our letters—mine to you, and 
yours to me. I found I wasn’t missing 
Cynthia one bit—so long as I could talk 
to you and you'd talk back. I think, 
honestly, it was one reason I wanted t 
marry Cynthia—to keep you in th: 
family, as it were; it was always you | 
really talked with, you know — and 
you've always understood. You’ve been 
a perfect friend to me—far more, I sex 
now, than Cynthia ever could be, bless 
her! She’s chosen the right man, and | 
hope they'll be everlastingly happy. 
And I want you to know that I am, too 
—thanks to you and Dad. You’ve both 
been simply ideal, and I’ve only just 
seemed to realize it. God bless you al- 
ways. Look out for Dad for me; | some- 
times think he must be lonely, too. 

“I’m saying all this now because to- 
morrow we are off for the front. I may 
not get letters after this for ages, or 
be able to get them through to you. 
Don’t worry if mine are delayed, dear 
ones.” 


“Tsn’t it perfect?” said Honora, low— 
and perfect it should come—precisely 


se 


this moment. I—knew you'd be happy. 
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Oh. it does seem too good to be true that 
you should both feel like this—that | 
should be able to make you both happy 
just by being happy myself!” 

Ah!” replied Guy’s father, quietly, 
“it’s the only way you could, Honora.” 
He looked again at the letter in his 
hand. ‘“‘Well—you see what he says? 
There’s no certainty when we'll even 
get in touch with him again—whether 
he will ever get our letters. Honora— 
the re’s nothing to wait for.” 

“No,” Honora conceded. “Yet I 
wish—I do wish Guy could have come 
over to us first.” 

“Suppose ’’—the elder Guy bent near- 
er—‘suppose instead we should be mar- 
ried and go over to him f How would 

u like that, Honora?’ 

“Like it? Oh, I should love it!” 
Honora started excitedly. “You know 
I should!” 

Guy senior watched her with a little 
smile. ‘“‘] thought that would be an 
inducement,” he observed, quaintly. 

‘Well, the one thing to do is to hunt up 
Cynthia at once—and impress her with 
the value of hurrying that marriage. 
Bentinck needs no impressing. 

Cynthia received the news with the 
utmost cordiality. She had always been 
very fond of the elder Guy, who now 
wore his prospective paternity with a 
charming tenderness for the girl, which 
made Honora reflect anew how much 
Cynthia, too, had missed in missing a 
father. But what Honora especially ad- 
mired was Guy’s manner to Bentinck; 
they were already on far more intimate 
terms than Honora could ever imagine 
herself as being with her future son-in- 
law. 

It had been arranged that they should 
be married quietly the afternoon of the 
day of Cynthia’s pretty and conven- 
tional wedding, and before the young 
people departed; and that as soon as 
feasible thereafter they should sail for 
Europe. 


They had been married a week. Just 
seven days Honora had been in posses- 
sion of the home which it seemed now 
she must have always subtilely inhab- 
ited—as in the days preceding the wed- 
ding it had come to seem that Guy and 
she must have always shared each 


other’s lives. Her own happiness had 
caused her to react with an even more 
matern: il tenderness toward her daugh- 
ters; in those last weeks of their life 
together Honora had the happy sense 
that Cynthia, and even Cynthia’s lover, 
had missed nothing in her. But when, 
after their own ceremony, the door of 
her daughter's carriage closed and she 
had seen the last waving of her happy 
hand, Honora was conscious of a great 
impulse of expansion—as toward a 
larger and richer future. It was true 
that Cynthia was the child of her early 
love and marriage, the daughter for 
whom she would have made any sacri- 
fice—but something in her went out to 
Guy and Guy’s boy with a wholly new 
and unknown force. She did not try to 
analyze it; instead she surrendered to it 
joyously, utterly, and it was with the 
happiest sense of absolute home-coming 
that she walked up the steps to her new 
home (it had been arranged that the 
young people should inhabit hers) be- 
side her husband. His face was very 
white, but hers was radiant. It was 
more radiant still to-day. 

ter husband, seeking her through a 
house which already felt her presence, 
took proud and silent account of that 
radiance. He had found her in Guy’s 
room, putting up fresh curtains, and he 
stood for a moment on the threshold, 
letting his eyes caress her in this mater- 
nal réle. But Honora’s inner ear heard, 
and she turned to smile at him. 

“So here you are, deserter!” He 
opened arms to which she flew like a 
young girl. 

“I want to keep it all fresh and ready 
—yjust as if he might come any minute. 
Do you mind?” 

The arms about her folded closer. 
“Do I mind? Somehow’—his voice 
shook a little—‘‘of all the many things 
you do for me, Honora, nothing seems 
to make you quite | so much mine as what 
you do for—Guy.” 

She leaned her happy face against 
him for acknowledgment. “It is 
strange,” she said, “but do you know, 
Guy—I always think of him as mine.” 

“And Guy has always had that feel- 
ing for you—that nearness. It—some- 
times it has been uncanny to me.” 

“Well,” Honora smiled, “I’ve always 
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so longed for a son—to do the things I 
couldn’t; | suppose that’s why every 
woman longs for a son. Girls are begin- 
ning to do them—but Cynthia has never 
been that kind; she doesn’t care about 
doing things. She'll be perfectly happy 
keeping her home and children and 
helping Andrew in his work.” (It was 
almost the first time Honora had used 


her son-in-law’s name naturally.) “It 
may be dreadful—I do feel a little 
ashamed—but I’ve always understood 


Guy better.” 

Within the circle of her husband’s 
arm, she felt him draw a quick breath. 

“* Perhaps—because he is yours really; 
Honora, he should have been yours, be- 
cause—even then—ZJ was.” 

Honora was silent. 

“Oh,” she said at last, 
simple.” 

“*No—it isn’t simple.” 

At the tone, she put up an instinc- 
tive hand to comfort. “‘ Dear—don’t re- 
proach yourself! I’m sure she never 
knew—she never could have known.” 

“Oh, I suppose I should have been— 
decent, but it wasn’t fair. Caring for 

rou as I did, Honora—I never should 
Sone married.” 

Honora’s lips followed the comforting 
hand. “ Dear —she had yot—and Guy!” 
she whispered. “Any woman would 
have been content.” 

“‘Perhaps—” the man replied briefly. 
“ Perhaps- He drew another long 
breath. ‘‘Well—lI feel now I’m making 
up—to both of them, to Guy and to— 
his mother; I’m doing the best I can 
in giving him you. It’s the one thing 
that makes it seem right to be so happy 
—that | can share you with him. I 
sha’n’t rnonopolize you, Honora.” 

“Oh,” said Honora, happily, “you'll 
find there’s enough of me to go around— 
plenty for both.” She leaned silently 
against him. “Oh, Guy—I’m almost too 
happy!” She added, with apparent in- 
consequence, “Thank Heaven!—so is 


Cynthia, too.” 

“And so will be Guy,” added Guy’s 
father, gaily—‘‘if he ever comes.” 

“He is coming.” Honora flushed a 
little. “Don’t laugh at me— but I 
have a feeling that he is coming soon. 
“What's that?” She started as the 
door-bell rang loudly. 


“life is not 





“Probably the butcher—the baker, 
the grocer—not Guy, at any rate,”’ s: 
Guy's father. “How you tremble, H 
nora!” 

“Go and see—do go and see!” 
all her reply, and with a wondering lo. 
he went. 

He returned in a moment with a te! 
gram, and the wonder in his eyes deep: 

“There!” exclaimed Honora. ‘Oh 
open it!—open it!” 

“*On board the Cameronia’—it’s 
wireless!” 

“Why—why—then he will be here 

**With luck—to-morrow night,’”’ fir 
ished her husband. They looked at ea: 


other. 
“What did I tell you!” exulted H: 
nora. ‘‘ You see—-mothers know,’’ sh 


jested, with emotion. 

“TI see!” But his face was slight! 
troubled. 

And in the midst of her exultatio: 
Honora grew grave. “To think that i 
we had waited only one week—” 

*“* Ah!—not even for Guy,” exclaimed 
Guy’s father. “You won’t ask me t 
regret that, Honora—not even for Guy!” 


“‘No—no—not regret it.” Honor: 
hastily put a hand in his. “Only it 


would have been—nice to have had both 
the children. And as it is” —she dropped 
into a chair with sudden dismay—‘‘as 
it is, Guy, he[fcan’t even have had ou: 
letters; he won’t even know—! It wil 
be—it will be—” 

“Tt will be the happiest surprise of his 
life, dear,” said Guy’s father. 

““Well—we must see that everything 
is ready; he mustn’t think it makes an) 
difference. And you'll have to meet 
him and—and prepare him—” She 
sprang up again nervously, but her hus- 
band’s hand restrained her. 

“There'll be time for all that to- 
morrow, dear; he isn’t coming to-night. 
To-day, Honora—to-day is mine.” 

“To-day — to-morrow — and all the 
other to-morrows,” Honora answered 
him, smiling. ‘They are all yours— 
yours and Guy’s.”’ 

On his way to the station next day 
—he was driving the car himself that 
there might be no outsiders in this first 
hour—Guy Arnold pondered deeply the 
mystery of life. The completeness of 
Honora’s vicarious motherhood seemed 
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to him the last great gift she could have 
made him, yet it filled him with won- 
der. Men were different. For his own 
part, he was keenly aware of a growing 
embarrassment—a growing bashfulness, 
which might have better suited the 
younger Guy’s years. He wished, more 
and more, that Guy had had their let- 
ters, not so much for the boy’s sake as 
for his own. He acknowledged a dis- 
tinct sense of shyness in his role of 
bridegroom before his son. 

“Ah,” Honora had said to him as he 
left her, “you won’t have to tell Guy— 
he'll know the minute he sees you; 
you look so young and—guilty.” 

“And you,” he had replied, “look 
younger than Cynthia; you always have 
to me. What ails our generation?” 

“What ails the next one?” Honora 
had retorted quickly. “In some ways 
I’ve always felt younger than Cynthia. 
Do you think young people are as young 
as they used to be?” 

“There’s Guy—” he had defended, 
and Honora had answered: 

“Oh—Guy!” in an accent which 
placed him in a class by himself. Guy 
Arnold smiled now as he recalled it— 
then his mind reacted to his son. 

‘“*Well—thank Heaven! he’s got over 
Cynthia!” he reflected; there need be 
no violence of contrast; yet, as he sat 
before the little station waiting, his 
mood deepened into an increasing ner- 
vousness, rare indeed to his well-tuned 
nature. 

The train snorted by, an unmistak- 
able long hand waved to him from the 
window, and in another moment a fig- 
ure only a little shorter than his own 
shot from the still moving steps and 
came swinging down the platform. 

‘“Dad!—dear old Dad!” 

“My dear boy—Guy!” 

Their hands remained clasped while 
eyes plunged in eyes, then they both 
began to laugh together, and to bustle 
about the baggage. All tucked away at 
last, and with the car briskly headed 
for home, Guy laid an affectionate hand 
on his father’s shoulder. 

“How’s everything?” 

“ Fine! Guy, how thin you are!” 

“Yet I fattened all the way over,” 
replied Guy, cheerfully. 

“Want to take the wheel?” This was 
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a concession to the past at which they 
both laughed. It had always made Guy 
miserable to sit while any one else drove. 
Now he waved the offer lightly aside. 

“No, thanks—had enough for a life- 
time; I’ve been doing nothing else. 
Father, you’re looking tremendously 
fit!’ 

In spite of himself, color deepened 
consciously in the elder man’s cheek. 

“Do I? Well, I wish you did.” He 
turned to scan his son more closely; 
already he had noted the nameless 
change beyond thinness in him. ‘‘ You’ re 
all right, Guy?” 

“ Perfectly all right, thank you. How’s 
Cynthia?” 

“Busy as a bee—fussing and happy.” 

Guy laughed. “‘ That's all right.” He 
hesitated a moment. “‘ And—Honora?”’ 

His father bent his attention closely 
to the wheel, in spite of which it turned 
so abruptly that the machine wobbled 
suddenly across the road. Guy junior 
put an instinctive hand on it, and it 
returned to the straight path. 

“*She’s—I— Gury, dear fellow—I’ve 
something to tell you.” And hurriedly 
and without sequence he told it. “‘We 
cabled’’—he repeated at the end—‘‘ we 
cabled—” he repeated, nervously, and 
then he waited for a word from his son. 
None coming, he looked up. Guy was 
leaning back and there was something 
extraordinary in his expression. 

“Guy!” exclaimed the elder man. 
“Guy—for God’s sake—Guy!” He 
ground on the brakes and the car 
stopped with a sudden grinding jerk. 
He seized his son’s hand. 

“ Married!” Guy ejaculated, almost in 
a gasp. ‘‘M-married—and to you!” 

His father wrung the hand he held 
violently. “Guy!” he repeated, and the 
voice was acry. “Guy!” 

Like one suddenly awakened, Guy 
junior drew himself up with a mighty 
effort. ‘“‘It—it’s nothing, father,” he 
articulated. “Just the—the kind of life 
I’ve been living over there. You get— 
you get out of condition, and jumpy— 
jumpy as a cat. The—the least thing 

makes vou silly, you know—” And 
suddenly, in his turn; he wrung his fa- 
ther’s hand heartily. “Tr s great, Dad! 
—what you’ve told me; it’s fine, oplen 
did—just what it ought to be! I 
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can’t find words to tell you how—glad 
I am, how I congratulate you—both. 
She’s married the best man God ever 
made—the very best, and you've found 
the one woman worthy of you, Dad! 
I I’m so happy I—I can’t speak” 
which was deplorably evident. “You 
see—being taken by surprise this way, 
and not—not having the letters or 
anything, it rather takes a fellow’s 
breath. And over there—you get to be 
likeac at for nerves. 

‘I see’’— the elder man nodded. He 
put his hand back on the clutch. 


They spun a moment in silence. “Of 


course the elder man coughed again 

“Guy, if we had had any idea you 
were coming over—”’ 

“Oh, of course,” his son hastened to 
assure him; “and anyway — what ’d 
been the use? You both knew, of course, 
how glad I'd be.’ 

“Yes—if it hadn’t been for that—’ 
mumb led his father. 

“Quite so,” said Guy—and even then 
the foreign phrase so naturally spoken 
struck on the father’s ear. ‘‘Dear old 
Dad—you’ve always been thinking of 
and for me,” he said, affectionately. 

Again the machine described an ec- 
centric embroidery on the road. 

“Suppose you do give me that wheel, 
after all, father. I'll show you what a 
cracker-jack I’ve become. Did I ever 
tell you,” he went on cheerfully, as he 
moved over, “of the time I took that 
ambulance down the hill between the 
lines?”’ 

‘No, I don’t remember—” The elder 
man sat back, with folded arms, listening 
to the younger’s all at once voluble nar- 
rative—a narrative lasting till the house 
was reached. 

They drew up at the foot of the steps 
where Honora stood waiting—two erect 
and soldierly figures, both chins in the 
air—and it was the younger Guy who 
sprang out first and, hastening to the 
step below her, stood looking up silently 
as on that day of his farewell. Honora, 
her eyes dim through smiles, put her two 
hands on his shoulders and looked down. 

‘Balder—Balder the Beautiful!’ was 
her thought, as she beheld the singular 
illumination of his look. But what she 
said, unsteadily, was only, “Welcome 
home, Guy!” 


And, as when he bade her good-by, h 
now took those two nands of hers from 
his shoulders and drew them one afte: 
the other to his lips. 

“T’ve told Dad,” he said, quietly, 
“that there aren’t any words to say ho 
—beautiful I think it is to find y 
here.” 

“Ah,” Honora answered, “if w 
hadn’t known you'd feel that way 
The soft straying of her hand over hi 
hair concluded the phrase; it was th 
maternal caress she had so often secret! 
longed to permit herself. With swift 
lightness he shook it smilingly off. 

“All this—you know, is—wonderful,”’ 
he said later that evening, turning gen- 
tly to Honora. “I’m going to feel 
whole lot happier about leaving Dad; 
that has always worried me a bit.” 

“Leaving?” Honora took him up 
quickly. ‘ But you haven’t come home, 
Guy—just to leave us again?” 

“Just that,” said Guy, quietly. 
“That’s really why I came back at all 
to go away again; that—and to talk 
over a few things with father—equip- 
ment and so on.” 

‘But you mustn’t; we can’t—spar 
you,” Honora had been about to finish, 
but, glancing at her husband for rein- 
forcement, she was arrested by some- 
thing in his steadfast gaze at his son 
Guy was playing with a fragment of ; 
bullet—the bullet which had put his 
arm in a sling for weeks—and his face 
wore that rapt, illuminated look of the 
impersonal once more. 

Suddenly Honora’s head went up. 
“Oh, if it is right—if you must, Guy!” 

“Tt is right, and I must. I—couldn’t 
stay here now, knowing what is going 
on over there. But also—I couldn't 
have stayed on there without just com- 
ing back to see you both once more 
before—” He glanced now at his father, 
who was looking fixedly at him. “This” 
—he addressed himself to his father now 
exclusively and as if he desired to make 
it very plain—‘‘is really what I came 
home for, father—this is what I was 
intending to do, just as soon as I’d had 
the glimpse of you all. I felt I had to 
have that, for while of course I’m not 
taking any unnecessary risk—there is 
always the chance—”’ 

Honora was mute. 


The chance!— 
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th typhus and famine stalking. She 
ked at Guy’s father piteously, but he 
; intent upon his son. 
‘It’s worth taking—that chance!” 
he younger man sprang up and paced 
room, talking to them, stopping 

y and then to look squarely into their 

ent eyes. For the moment he seemed 

have become the oldest of the party— 
the one in authority. It was he who had 
been living years to their days—who 
had seen tried out—burned out—all the 

lues, and had brought away the essen- 
tial and enduring; they sat and listened. 
“One lives,” said Guy, “very fast 
ver there. The things I’ve seen—! 
[ simply couldn’t, after them, settle 
down here now—not if everything on 
earth were offered me. All my life 
things have been given me; it’s my 
chance now to give—a little. Nothing 

e seems to count. And if father 
approves—”’ 

‘How much do you want, Guy?” 

Balder the Beautiful smiled. “I knew 
| needn’t ask twice. But that’s like all 
my life—everything comes my way.” 
His voice softened as he looked at them 
by turns. “It’s perfectly—jine of you 
hoth—not to try to keep me, nor—make 
it harder to go.” 

‘‘Find something for me to do, please, 
Guy,” said Honora, with a piteous smile. 

“You've already found it. You are 
to take care of Dad for me. Ah, you 
don’t know”’—he clasped a hand of each 

“how beautiful it’s going to be to 
think back to you two, like this, when 
I’m seeing—all I shall see. But I don’t 
have to think about you; you are just 
there—a piece of me—like myself.” 

It was, however, a white, strained face 
he upturned to her a few days later— 
from that lower step once more—that 
step of farewells, as she came to think of 
it evermore—and the clasp of his hands 
almost hurt hers. 

“Will you—put your hand—one sin- 
gle moment—on my hair, Honora—as 
you did the day I came?” he asked her, 
very low, though no one else was present. 
His father had gone to bring round the 
Car. 

Honora’s hand strayed a moment over 
the cropped curls, and rested there. Her 
lips tried vainly for a word. 
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“Thank you,” said Guy. ‘“ You’ve 
been a kind of—divine Mother to me, 
always.” He stooped and kissed her 
hands. ‘“‘Good-by, dear. God bless 
you. Remember, whatever comes—it’s 
all right.” He straightened himself. 
“Whatever's keeping father with that 
car!” 

A moment after he was gone, in a 
waving of farewell to them both; it had 
been his request that he might bid them 
farewell together so—keeping that image 
to take with him. 

“How old, yet how young he is!” 
exclaimed Honora, staring after the car, 
with tightly pressed hands. The elder 
Guy answered, quietly: 

“‘He has passed beyond all age—he is 
living in immortal things.” 

“Oh—I feel as if he had become im- 
mortal already—as if he had died!” 
broke from Honora in a cry of anguish. 

Her husband’s voice was low but 
steady as he answered her in four words: 

“He has done both.” 

Nevertheless, it was a second death 
which entered Honora’s heart when the 
message came. ‘They had barely had 
time to read the steamer letters—the 
clasp of his hands in theirs seemed hard- 
ly cold. 

“He could not have known what 
struck him,” said the message. ‘‘ There 
was a smile on his face—which the 
shrapnel had spared—when we brought 
him in.” 

The message dropped from Honora’s 
hand. ‘‘Balder!—Balder—the Beauti- 
ful!’ she found herself muttering, vague- 
ly, while her unseeing eyes roved the 
room. 

Her husband caught her hand. “Don’t 
weep,” he said, sharply. “Don’t weep 
for him, Honora!” 

“No, no,” replied Hohora, the tears 
streaming down her face unheeded. 
“Oh no—of course not. Not tears—for 
Guy!” 

She looked blindly through them at 
Guy’s father. His head was thrown 
proudly back in Guy’s old, lofty way, and 
he looked straight before him as if he 
saw something. 

“To the very end”—he spoke quietly 
—“‘luck was with him. He was a 
favorite of the gods.” 








































































The Side of the Angels 


A NOVEL 


BY 
CHAPTER XXXIII 


HEN Jasper Fay was 

tried for the murder 

eof Claude Masterman, 

z and acquitted of the 

§ charge, it was generally 

> felt that the ends of 

Gh justice had been served. 

No human being, whatever his secret 

opinion, could have desired the further 

punishment of that little old man whose 

sufferings might have expiated any pos- 

sible crime in advance. The jury having 

found it improbable that at his age, and 

with his infirmities, he should have been 

lurking in the village at ten o'clock at 

night and waiting in the neighborhood 

of Colcord jail at dawn of the next morn- 

ing, the verdict: was accepted with 

relief not only in the little court-house 

of the county town, but by the outside 
public. 


That was in the winter of 1912, and 


in the mean while Lois had been led 
so successfully by hér substitute for 
love as to be at times unaware of her 
lack of the divine original. For she 
was busy, so it seemed to her, every day 
of every week and every minute of 
every day. The first dreadful necessi- 
ties on that night of the 9th of July 
having been attended to, her thought 
flew at once to the father and mother 
of the dead boy. 

“Thor dear, I know exactly what I’m 
going to do about them, if you'll let me.” 

It was early morning by the time she 
said that, and all that was immediately 
pressing was over. Claude was lying 
in one of the spare rooms that had been 
prepared for him, and Dr. Noonan, 
together with the four or five grave, 
burly men, Irish-Americans as far as 
she could judge, who had been in and 
about the house all night hunting for 


BASIL KING 


traces of the crime, had gone away 
Those who were still beating the shrub- 
bery and the grounds were not in view 
from the library windows. Maggs » 
his wife were in the house, as well ; 
Dearlove and Brightstone, getting it 
ready for reoccupation, since it was but 
seemly that the dread guest who had 
come under its roof should be decently 
lodged. 

Thor, having spent some hours befor: 
the stupefied village authorities, was 
surprised and obscurely disappointed 
not to be put under arrest. Public dis- 
grace would have appeased in a measure 
the clamor of self-accusation. To be 
treated with respect and taken at his 
word in his account of what had hap- 
pened between himself and Claude was 
like an insult to a martyr’s memory. 
When dismissed to his home, he found 
it hard to go. 

Having dragged himself back through 
the gray morning light, it was to dis- 
cover strange wonders wrought in the 
immediate surroundings. Lois and her 
four assistants had whisked the cover- 
ings from the furniture and restored 
something like an air of life. Even the 
library, having been sufficiently noted 
and described, had been set in what 
was approximately order, the broken 
picture taken from its nail and the bro- 
ken window hidden by a curtain. 

On the threshold of the room Thor 
paused, shrinking from a spot which 
henceforth he must regard as cursed. 
But Lois insisted. ‘Come in, Thor 
dear; come in.” She felt it imperative 
that he should overcome on the instant 
anything in the way of terrible associa- 
tion. He must counteract remorse; he 
must not let himself be haunted. She 
herself sat still, therefore, with the re- 
strained demeanor of one who has seen 
nothing in the circumstances with which 
she has not been able to cope. Pale, 
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with dark rings under the eyes betraying 
the inner effect of the night of stress, 
she nevertheless carried herself as if 
equal to confronting developments grav- 
er still. The strength she inspired came 
from rising to the facts as to some tre- 
mendous matter of course. 

Now that there was a lull in the ex- 
citement, she had been quietly discussing 
the conditions with Uncle Sim and Dr. 
Hilary. The latter went forward as 
Thor, tall, gaunt, red-eyed, the wound 
in his forehead stanched with plaster, 
advanced into the room. 

“You're face to face with a great 
moral test, my dear Thor,” he said, lay- 
ing his hands on the young man’s shoul- 
ders, “but you'll rise to it.” 

Thor started back, less in indignation 
than in horror. “Rise?” 

“Yes, you, my dear Thor. You'll 
climb up on it and get it under your 
feet. The best use we can make of 
mistake and calamity is to stand on 
them and be that much higher up. I 
don’t care what your sin has been or 
what your self-reproach. Now that 
they’re there, you'll utilize them for 
your spiritual growth. Neither do I 
say God help you! for I’m convinced 
in my soul that He’s doing it.” 

Thor moved uneasily from under the 
weight of the benedictory hands. It 
was as part of his rejection of mercy that 
he muttered, “I don’t know anything 
about Him.” 

“Don’t you, now? Well, that’s not 
so important. He knows all about you. 
[t’s not what we know about God, but 
what God knows about us that tells 
most in the long run.” 

He passed on into the hall, where he 
picked up his hat and went out. 

Thor found his way wearily to the 
chimneypiece, where he stood with his 
face buried in his hands and his back to 
his two companions. “I killed Claude.” 

“Oh no, you didn’t, Thor dear,” Lois 
said, quietly. “It’s wrong for you to 
keep saying so. We can see perfectly 
well what has happened. Can’t we, 
Uncle Sim? If Claude revived while 
you were away and went out to get more 
air, and some one, as you think, was 
lurking in the shrubbery—” 

“But if it hadn’t been for me—” 

“As far as that goes I might as well 
Vou. CXXXIL—No, 791.—04 
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say, If it hadn’t been for me. I’ve told 
you how he came to me two days ago 
and how I discouraged him. We're all 
involved—you no more than the rest 
of us.” 

“If he is involved more than the rest 
of us,”” Uncle Sim declared, “‘it’s all the 
more reason why the good forces by 
which he’s stood should now stand by 
him. It’s a matter of common experi- 
ence to all who’ve ever made the test 
that they do. I'll be off now, Lois, 
but I'll come back before long and 
bring Amy. We’llstay here. The house 
‘ll need to have people in it, to make 
it look as if it was lived in, till Archie 
and Ena can be got at and brought 
home.” 

Thor turned and looked from the one 
to the other distressfully. “‘ Poor father 
and mother! What about them?” 

It was then that Lois showed that the 
matter had already received her atten- 
tion. ‘Thor dear, I know exactly what 
I’m going to do, if you'll let me.” 

She had been so efficient throughout 
the night that both men listened ex- 
pectantly while she sketched her plan. 
She would cable the facts as succinctly 
as she could put them to her own father 
and mother, who were in their petit 
trou pas cher on the north coast of 
France. They would then cross to Eng- 
land and break the news to Mr. and 
Mrs. Masterman. The very fact of the 
breach between her parents on the one 
side and the bereaved couple on the 
other was an additional reason for charg- 
ing the former with the errand of mercy. 
Where so much had been taken it was 
the more necessary to rally what re- 
mained. 

Having expressed his approval of 
these suggestions, Uncle Sim took his 
departure. 

“Where is he?” Thor asked at once. 

“Come.” 

Though she rose, she lingered to say, 
with a manner purposely kept down to 
the simplest and most matter-of-fact 
plane: “You'll come up to the house 


‘and have breakfast, won’t you, Thor? 


It will be ready about eight.” As he 
began to demur on the ground that he 
couldn’t eat, she insisted. ‘Oh, but you 
must. You know that yourself. You'll 
feel better, too, when you’ve had a bath. 
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You can’t take one here, because Mrs. 
Maggs hasn’t put the towels out. Cousin 
Amy will attend to that when she comes 
down. “4 

These and similar maternal counsels 

having been given and received, she led 
the way into the hall, only to pause 
again at the foot of the stairs. “I shall 
go out now to send my cablegram to 
mamma. I suppose that everything 
will be in the papers by the afternoon, 
and we shall have to accept the public- 
ity.” Seeing the pain in his face, she 
took the opportunity to say: “Oh, we 
can do that well enough, Thor dear. 
We mustn’t be afraid of it. We mustn’t 
flinch at anything. Whatever has to 
come out will get its significance only 
from the way we bear it; and we can 
bear it well.’ 

Having advanced a few steps up the 
stairs, she turned again on the first 
landing, speaking down toward him as 
he mounted. “If possible, I should like 
to tell Rosie myself. It will be a shock 
to her, of course; but I want to be with 
her when she has to meet it. Don’t 
you think I ought to be?” On his ex- 
pressing some form of mute agreement, 
she continued: “‘Then, if you approve, 
I shall telephone to Jim Breen, asking 
him to bring her to see me. Rosie will 
guess, by my sending for her, that some- 
thing strange has happened. I! shall 
word my message to her in that way.” 

Her last appeal was made to him as 
she stood with one hand on the knob of 
the door beyond which Claude was ly- 
ing. “Thor dear, I hope you get at the 
truth of the things Dr. Hilary has been 
saying. There’s a great message to 
you three. You are on the side of the 
good things, you know. You always 
have been, and always will be.” 

He shook his head. “It’s too late 
to say that to me now.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t! And what’s also not 
too late to say is that you mustn’t let 
yourself be mdden by remorse.” His 
casual eyes seeming to ask her how he 
could help it, she continued: “‘ Remorse 
is one of the most futile things we know 
anything about. It can’t undo the past, 
while it destroys the present and poisons 
the future.” 

He was almost indignant. 
you’ ve—?” 


“But when 


“When you’ve given way as you say 
you gave way last night? You brace 
yourself against doing it again. You 
make it a new starting-point. Isn’t that 
it?” 

“Yes, but if you’re like me!” 

With her free hand she brushed back 
the shock of dark hair from his forehead 
It was the first touch of personal con- 
tact between them since his sudden re- 


appearance. “If one is like you, Thor, 
of course it’s harder. You're a terrifx 
creature. I begin to see that now. | 


never took it in before, because in gen- 
eral you’re so restrained. I know it’ 
the people who are most restrained who 
can be swept most terribly by passion— 
but I hadn’t expected it of you. Even 
so, it’s the sort of thing which only goes 
with something big in the soul—” 

He put up a hand protestingly. 
“Don’t!” 

“But I must. It ought to be said. 
You should understand it. Fundamen- 

tally—I see it quite plainly now—you re 

the big, primitive creature that’s only 
partially tamed by the tenderest of 
tender hearts. I’m going to make 
a confession. What you say you felt 
toward Claude is what I’ve often felt 
myself in—in glimpses. God knows I 
don’t say that to malign him. |! 
shouldn’t say it at all if it were not to 
point out that you wouldn’t have done 
him any more harm—not when it came 
to the act!—than I myself. Would 
you, now?” 

He hung his head, murmuring, bro- 
kenly, “‘No.” 

“What we’ve got to see is that you’re 
very human, isn’t it? and that’s what 
they mean—Uncle Sim and Dr. Hiiary— 
when they say that you're face to face 
with a great moral test. They mean 
that after you’ve used what—what’s 
happened within the last few hours—as 
you can use it—as you can use it, Thor 
dear—you'li be a far stronger man than 
you were before—and you were a strong 
man already.” 

With eyes downcast he murmured 
words to the effect that it was difficult to 
see the way. 

“Won't the way be to take each new 
thing as it comes—and there are some 
very hard things still to come, you 
know!—as a step to climb by, to get it 
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under our feet as something that holds 
us up instead of over our heads as some- 
thing that crushes us down? Won't that 
be the way? It may be like climbing a 
Calvary, but all the same we shall be 
there “up instead of down—and,” she 
added, with a smile so faint that it was 
in her eyes rather than on her lips, 
“and you know, Thor darling, that no 
one is ever on a Calvary alone.” 

She turned the handle of the door, lead- 
ing him into a room from which the 
morning light was only partially ex- 
cluded, and about which vases and 
bowls of roses had already been set. 

Claude was lying naturally, his face 
turned slightly and, as it were, expect- 
antly toward the two who approached. 
Having entered the room first, Lois kept 
to the background, leaving Thor to go 
to the bedside alone. 

The difference between the dead 
Claude and the sleeping one was in the 
expression. In the sleeping Claude the 
features were always as if chiseled in 
marble, and, like marble, cold. The dead 
Claude’s face, on the contrary, radiated 
that which might have passed forwarmth 
and life. Stooping, Thor kissed once 
more the lips on which there was this 
quiver of a new life that almost made 
them move, and sank on his knees 
beside the bed. Lois, who knew that 
beyond any subsequent moment this 
would be the one of last farewell, slipped 
softly from the room and closed the 
door behind her. She remembered as 
she did so that apart from her timid 
touch on his hair there had been no 
greeting between her husband and her- 
self since his cry to her as she sat on 
the balcony in the darkness; but per- 
haps the substitute for love didn’t call 
for it. 

She went down-stairs to carry out her 
intentions of ringing up Jim Breen and 
sending her cablegram to France. Since 
the necessity for doing the former would 
take her to her own house, she would 
have the chance of changing her evening 
dress for a day one before the relative 
publicity of the telegraph-office in the 
Square. She would need also to explain 
the circumstances to her servants, who 
by this hour would be moving about the 
house and might be alarmed on finding 
that her room had not been occupied. 
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The door to the garden portico being 
that which would probably be unlocked, 
she turned into Willoughby’s Lane, 
where her attention was caught by the 
sight of two men coming down the 
hill. 

What she saw was a young man help- 
ing an older one. The old man leaned 
heavily on his companion, hobbling with 
the weariness of one who can barely 
drag himself along. 

Lois was seized by sudden faintness; 
but a saving thought restored her. It 
was no more than the prompting to give 
this spent wayfarer a cup of coffee as he 
passed her door, but it met the instant’s 
need. By a deliberate effort of the will 
she banished every suggestion beyond 
this kindly impulse. If there were grav- 
er arguments to urge themselves, they 
were for others rather than for her. 


That she was not the only person 
within eight or ten hours to be startled 
by the sight of that little old man was 
abundantly evidenced later. John 
Stanchfeld, Elias Palmer, Harold Orm- 
thwaite, and Nathan Ridge, all farmers 
or market-gardeners of the Colcord dis- 
trict, testified to frights and “spooky 
feelings” on being accosted by a dim, 
gray figure plodding along the Colcord 
road in the lonely interval between mid- 
night and morning. The dim gray fig- 
ure seemed to have recognized the dif- 
ferent “teams” by the section of the 
road through which they jolted or by 
their flickering lamps. 

“That you, ’Lias?” 

“Why, yes! Who be you? Darned 
if it ain’t Jasper Fay! What under the 
everlastin’ canopy be you a-doin’ this 
way so late at night?—so early in the 
mornin’, as you might say.” 

“My poor boy! To be let out at five!” 

Grunts of sympathy and inquiries 
concerning the nature of the “truck” 
being taken to market made up the rest 
of the conversation, which ended in a 
mutual, “So long!” 

With John Stanchfield and Harold 
Ormthwaite the exchange of salutations 
had been on similar lines. No one but 
old Nathan Ridge had had the curiosity 
to ask: “‘What you trampin’ the eight 
mile for? Could have took the train at 
Marchfield, and got out at the jail door.” 
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“We-ell, the trains didn’t just suit. 
Marchfield’s three mile from my place, 
and if it comes to trampin’ three mile 
you might as well make it eight.” 

“Guess you're pretty nigh tuckered 
out, ain’t you?” 

“We-ell, I’m some tired. Been takin’ 
it easy, though. Left home about eight 
o'clock last night and just strolled along. 
Fact is, Nathan, I had to be out o’ my 
little place last night root and branch, 
and it’s kind of eased my mind like to 
be footin’ it through the dark.” 

“Guess you feel pretty bad, don’t 
you?” 

“Well, I did. Don’t so much now.” 

“Got used to it?” 

“No, it ain’t that so much. It’s just 
that, if I’ve suffered, others will—” But 
according to Mr. Ridge further explana- 
tion was withheld, the speaker going on 
disappointingly to say: “‘Guess I’ll be 
keepin’ along. Hope you'll get your 
price on them peas. Awful sight of 
them in the market after this last dry 
spell.” 

So Jasper Fay trudged on. He 
trudged on patiently, with the ease of 
a man accustomed all his life to plodding 
through the soil, though now and then 
he paused. He paused for breath or for 
a minute’s repose, and sometimes to 
listen. He listened most frequently to 
sounds behind him as if expecting pur- 
suit; he listened to the barking of dogs, 
the gallop of grazing horses across the 
dark pastures, or to the occasional bray 
of a motorist’s horn. When nothing 
happened, he went on again, though 
with each renewal of the effort his foot- 
steps lagged more wearily. 

Dawn was gray by the time he had 
come face to face with the long, grim 
house of sorrow. 

For the three years, or nearly, in 
which Matt had been shut up here the 
father had spent with him as many as 
possible of the minutes allowed for in- 
tercourse, prolonging the sense of com- 
munion by sitting and staring at the 
walls. In times past he had stared in 
patient longing for the moment of the 
boy’s release; but this morning he only 
stared. Behind the staring, thought was 
too imactive for either retrospect or 
forecast; and thought was inactive be- 
cause both past and future now con- 
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tained elements too big for the over- 
taxed mind to deal with. He could only 

sit wearily and expectantly on the bench, 

watching, at the end of one of the long 
wings, a small gray door on which he had 
been told to keep his eyes. 

After the first flicker of light the day 
came slowly. The lowlands round th 
prison were shrouded in a thin, gray 
mist, through which Lombardy popla: 
and warders’ cottages and prison wall 
loomed ghostly. When, a few minutes 
after the clock in the pinnacle had 
struck five, the gray door opened sound- 
lessly and a shadowy form slipped 
out, the effect was like that of a de- 
parted spirit materializing within human 
ken. 

The shadowy form shook hands with 
some one who remained unseen, and 
after it had taken a step or two forward 
the soundless door shut it out. It looked 
timorous and lone in the wide, ghostly, 
landscape, advancing a few paces, stop 
ping, searching, advancing again, but 
uncertainly. As it emerged more fully 
into view it disclosed a bundle in the 
hand, a light-gray suit, and a common, 
round, straw hat. It moved as though 
testing ground that might give way 
beneath it or as trying the conditions 
of some new and awesome sphere of 
existence into which it had suddenly 
been thrust. 

With all his remaining forces concen- 
trated into one sharp, eager look, Jasper 
Fay crept forward. The ground-mist 
blurring his outlines, the two dim figures 
were face to face before the son perceived 
his father’s presence or approach. On 
doing so he started back. 

“Why, father! What’s the matter? 
You look”—his voice dropped to faint- 
ness—‘‘ you look—terrible.” 

But the father’s faculties were already 
too exhausted to catch the movement 
and note of dismay. He was drained 
even of emotion. All he could do was to 
extend his hand with the casual greeting: 
“Well, Matt! How are you? Come to 
meet you.” 

He explained, however, the immediate 
programme, which was to go by the 
five-thirty train to Marchfield, whence by 
taking the short cut through Willough- 
by’s Lane and County Street they could 
reach home for breakfast by seven. 
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Home, it had to be told, was no longer 
the little place on the north bank of 
the Pond, but a three- family house on 
the Thorley estate, with a “ back piazza” 
for yard and nothing at all in the way 
of garden. A home without a garden to 
an old man who had lived in gardens 

| his life was more of an irony than a 
home without a rooftree, but even this 

ked from the sufferer only a mild 
statement of the fact. Mildness, re- 

ened and apparently satisfied, marked 

| the turnings of the narrative unfolded 

they plodded to the station, while the 

son took the opportunity to scan at his 

leisure those changes in the sunken face 

that had shocked him at the moment 
of encounter. 

[t was no new tale that Matt heard, 
but it pieced together the isolated facts 
made known to him in the few letters he 
had received and the scattered bits of 
: mily news he had been able to pick 

p on visiting-days. For all of it he was 
a pared. He would have been pre- 
pared for it even if he had received no 
hint in advance, since it was nothing but 
what the weak must expect from the 
strong and the poor from the rich. 
“We'll change all that,” was his only 
comment; but he made it whenever he 
found an opening. 

Only once did he permit himself to 
go beyond the dogged repetition of this 
a ase. ““Got in with some fellows 
there” —he jerked his head backward in 
the direction from which they had come 
—‘‘who’ve thought the whole business 
out. Could always get together—us 
trusties. Internationals, them fellows 
were—the I. I. A. Heard of ’em, 
haven’t youf No bread and treacle in 
their programme. Been handing that 
out too long.” 

The difference between the face Matt 
Fay had looked forward to seeing and 
the one which was now turned up to 
him was that between a mirror and a 
pane of glass. In a mirror there would 
have been reflection and responsiveness. 
Here there was nothing but a blank, 
shiny stare, vitreous and unintelligent. 
Jasper Fay, it seemed to his son, had 
passed into some pitiful and premature 
stage of dotage. 

To the released prisoner the change 
was but one more determining factor in 
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his own state of mind. He was prepared 
to find his mother in worse case than 
his father, and Rosie in worse case still. 
Poor little Rosie! She was the tradi- 
tional victim of the rich man’s son. So 
be it. Since it was for him to see that 
she was avenged, he asked nothing bet- 
ter. The more wrongs there were be- 
sides his own, the more he was justified 
in joining the campaign of blood and 
fire, of eloquence and dynamite, to which 


he felt a call. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


T was more strange than I dare tell 
you, mother dear,” Lois added to 
the letter of details which she wrote 

at odd minutes during the day, “that 
that poor old man should have broken 
down just at our door. There was a 
kind of fatality in it, as if he had come 
to throw himself at our feet. The son 
would have gone on if his father had 
been able to drag himself another yard; 
but he wasn’t. It was all we could do 
to get him up the portico steps and into 
the nearest seat. 

“*] wonder if you remember him—old 
Mr. Fay? If so, you wouldn’t know 
him now. I can only compare him to 
a tree that’s been attacked at the roots 
and shrivels and dries in a season. He 
seems to have passed from sixty to 
ninety in the course of a few months, as 
if the very principle of life had failed 
him. It would be pitiful if it wasn’t 
worse. I mean that we’re afraid it may 
be worse, though that is a matter which 
as yet I mustn’t write about. 

“The son puzzles me—or, rather, he 
would if there were not something in 
him like all the other Fays, desperate 
and yet attractive, appealing and yet 
hostile. He looks like his sister, which 
means that he’s handsome, with those 
extraordinary eyes of the shade of the 
paler kinds of jade, and a “finish” 
to the features quite unusual in a 
man. 

“The prison shows in his pallor, in his 
cropped hair, and in something furtive in 
the glance which, Thor says, will prob- 
ably pass as he gets used again to free- 
dom. I remember that Dr. Hilary once 
said of him that he’s the stuff out of 
which they make revolutionaries and 
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anarchists. In that case I should think 
he might be a valuable addition to the 
cause, for, as with Rosie, there’s a qual- 
ity in him that wins you at the very 
moment when you're most repelled. 
He makes you sorry for him. We’re 
sorry for them all. Even now, with poor 
Claude lying there, we’ve no other feel- 
ing than that. We've had enough of 
retaliations and revenges. Nothing 
could prove their uselessness more thor- 
oughly than what happened here last 
night. If we could let everything rest 
where it is, leaving the crime to be its 
own punishment, God knows we would 
do it gladly.” 

Later in the day she continued: “I 
wish you could have seen the meeting 
between Thor and that poor fellow who 
has just come out of jail. Thor was 
superb—so gentle and kind and tender, 
and all with an air that tragic sorrow 
has made noble. ‘There are things I 
cannot tell you about him—that Thor 
must tell to his father if they’re ever 
told at all—but this I can say even now, 
that if any good is to come out of all this 
it will be through Thor more than any 
one. He doesn’t see his way as yet, but 
he'll find it. He’ll find it by the same 
impulse that made him march up to 
Matt Fay, putting his hand on his shoul- 
der and looking him in the eyes with a 
simple, man-to-man sympathy which 
no one could resist. The very fact that 
Thor feels so deeply that he’s been to 
blame—very, very much to blame— 
gives intensity now to his kindness. As 
for Matt Fay, he colored and stammered 
and shuffled, and though he tried to 
maintain his bravado, it was without 
much success. He was still more em- 
barrassed when, after the old man had 
finished his coffee and was able to move 
again, Thor ordered Sims to bring round 
the car and drive the two of them home. 
We said nothing to them about Claude. 
I couldn’t have borne its being men- 
tioned to them here—or to have been 
obliged to watch the effect. It would be 
like having to look on at a vivisection. 
There are things I don’t want to see or 
to know. All that is really imperative 
is that, whatever the outcome, they 
should consider us their friends.” 

The letter was not finished till she 
was alone that night. She wrote care- 


fully at first, choosing just the right 
words. ‘“‘Thor is sleeping at the other 
house, and may continue to do so for 
some time. He seems to want to be 
there—as you can understand. Not 
only does he make it more bearable for 
Uncle Sim and Cousin Amy, but he gets 
a kind of assuagement to his grief in 
being near Claude. You needn’t 
surprised, therefore, if he remains a lit- 
tle longer—perhaps longer than you 
might expect.” 

Up to this point she had been cau- 
tious, but for a minute something | 
controlled escaped her. “Oh, mother 
darling, | want to be a good wife to 
Thor, as you’ve been a good wife to 
papa. He needs me, and yet in his in- 
most heart he’s bearing this great trial 
alone. Don’t misunderstand me. | 
haven’t broken down. Perhaps if | 
could have broken down a little it would 
have brought me nearer to him. But 
I’m not near to him. There’s the truth 
I’m infinitely far away from him. He’s 
there in that house, and I’m here in this. 
His heart is aching for grief, and mine 
because I don’t know how to comfort 
him—and all because the glimmer of 
light that leads me on isn’t strong 
enough. It’s better than nothing; | 
don’t deny that. I can grope my way 
by it when I might expect to be utterly 
bewildered—but, oh, mother dear, it’s 
not love.” 

But having read this page in the morn- 
ing, she suppressed and destroyed it. 
After the night’s rest she was mor 
sure of herself. Since she had any clu 
at all she felt it wise to possess her soul 
in patience and see to what issue it 
would lead. For the passages she with- 
drew she substituted, therefore, such an 
account of Rosie as would put he 


e 


mother in touch with that portion of 


Claude’s life. 

“Te’s hard to know how the little thing 
feels just now, she went on, when the 
main facts had been given, “becaus: 
she’s so stunned by dread. It’s the sam: 
dread that oppresses us all, but which 
is so much more terrible for them. For 
poor little Rosie the things that have 
happened are secondary now to what 
may happen still. That almost blots 
Claude out of her mind. Luckily she has 
a great deal of pluck—of what in our 
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old-fashioned New England phrase was 
called grit. That she'll win in the end, 
and come out at last to a kind of hap- 
piness, I haven’t the least doubt, espe- 
cially as she has that fine fellow, Jim 
Breen, to turn to. You remember him, 
don’t you? It’s touching to see his 
renderness to Rosie, now that she has 
such a need of him. It’s the more touch- 
ing because she doesn’t give him any- 
thing but the most indirect encourage- 
ment. He knows perfectly well that 
whatever he gets from her now will be 
only her second best, but he’s grateful 
even for that. 

““She came to me yesterday morning 
of her own accord, before I could get 
word to her. William Sweetapple had 


heard the news and told her as he passed ~ 


the house where they have just gone to 
live in Susan Street. Rosie had been 
early to the door to take in the milk, and 
eetapple was going by. She flew here 
once. I had expected her to be 
crushed—but she wasn’t. As I’ve just 
d, she seemed to be looking forward 
rather than looking back. She was look- 
ing forward to what I’ve hinted at and 
dare not say, and setting her face as a 
flint. That is how I can best describe 
her—and yet it was as a flint with a 
wonderful shine on it, as if something 
had come to her in the way of inner 
illumination that used not to be in her 
at all. Jim Breen is fond of saying that 
this is not the Rosie of a year or two 
ago, and itisn’t. It’s not even the Rosie 
of the episode with Claude. Her face 
is now like a lighted lamp as compared 
with the time when it was blank. I’m 
not enough in her confidence to know 
exactly what has wrought the change, 
so that i can only guess. It seems to 
me the same thing that has given the 
mother a new view of life, only that 
Rosie has probably come to it by another 
way. They’re strangely alike, those two 
each so tense, so strong, so demanding, 
each broken on the wheel, and each 
with that something firm and fine in the 
grain to which the wheel can do no 
more than impart a higher patina of 
polishing. They seem to me to bring 
down into our rather sugary life some 
of the old, narrow, splendidly austere 
New England qualities that have almost 
passed away and to make them bloom— 
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bloom, that is, as the portulacca blooms, 
in a parched soil where any other plant 
would bake, and yet with an almost 
painfully vivid brilliancy. Doesn’t 
George Meredith say in one of his books 


-—is it The Egoist ?—that the light of 


the soil should burn upward? Well, 
that’s what it seems to do in them—to 
burn upward with a persistent glow, 
in spite of conditions that might rea- 
sonably put it out.” 

“The old man is a mystery to me,” 
she wrote later, “chiefly because it is so 
impossible to connect him with any of 
the things we fear. He seemed so small 
and shrunken and harmless as he sat on 
the portico yesterday morning, drinking 
his coffee and munching a slice of toast, 
that he appealed to me only as some- 
thing to be taken care of. That sinister 
element which I’ve seen in him of late 
had gone altogether, leaving nothing but 
his old, faded, dreamy mildness, con- 
tented and appeased. That is the really 
uncanny thing, that he seems satisfied. 
He showed no fear of us at all, nor the 
slightest nervousness, not even when 
Thor came. Thor was startled to see 
him there at first, but I managed to 
whisper a word or two in French, so 
that he went straight up to Fay and 
shook hands. I was glad of that. It 
put us in the right attitude—that of not 
trying to find a victim or looking for 
revenge.” 

Before adding her next paragraph she 
weighed its subject-matter pensively. 
It was not necessary to her letter; it 


“was nothing her mother was obliged to 


know. She decided to say it, however, 
from an instinct resembling that of self- 
preservation. If her mother were ever 
to hear anything . 

“Thor saw Rosie, too. He was com- 
ing down-stairs from taking a bath just 
as she was in the hall, going away. It 
was the first time he’d seen her since 
before we were married. He was so 
lovely to her!—I wish I could tell you! 
You know he used to be interested in her 
in the days when her mother was his 
only patient. It was through him, if 
you remember, that Rosie and I came 
to be friends in the first place. He asked 
me to go and see her, to be nice to her. 
He feels very strongly that we people 
of the old, simple American stock should 
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have held together in a way we haven't 
done, and that we shouldn’t have al- 
lowed money to dig the abyss between us 
which I’m afraid is there now. I know 
that you personally are not interested 
in ideals of this kind, and yet Thor 
wouldn’t be the Thor you love unless he 
had them. So he was lovely with Rosie, 
holding her hand, and looking down at 
her with those kind eyes of his, and 
begging her, whatever happened—vhat- 
ever happened, mind you!—to throw 
everything on him in the way they would 
do if he was brother to them all. People 
talk about the brotherhood of man; but 
there will never be any such thing as the 
brotherhood of man till more men, and 
more women, too, get the spirit that’s 
in him.” 


Claude had been a week or more in 
his grave when the letters began to 
arrive from Mrs. Willoughby. 

**As to our sailing,” she wrote from 
London, “‘everything depends on Ena. 
My cablegrams will have told you that 
she’s better, but not exactly how. She’s 
better mentally, and very sweet. J 
think it surprising. Now that the first 
shock is past, she’s calmer, too, and 
doesn’t say so often that she expected it. 
Why she should have expected it I 
couldn’t make out till last night, when 
Archie told me that there’d been some- 
thing between Claude and a girl named 
Fay. I remember those Fays; queer 
people they always were, and rather 
uppish. 

“Not that Archie attributes this 
dreadful thing to the connection with 
the Fays. He won’t hear of any such 
suggestion. Ena seemed to look on it 
at first as a retribution, but Archie in- 
sists that there never was anything to 
retribute. There may be two opinions 
about that, though mind you I’m not 
saying so. To the best of my abiliey 
I’m letting bygones be bygones, as I 
think I’ve shown. But Ena certainly 


-thought so at first, and it’s my belief she 


does still.” 

It was ina subsequent letter that Mrs. 
Willoughby wrote: “I had to scrawl so 
hurriedly yesterday to catch the first 
mail that [ couldn’t begin at the begin- 
ning, or get to the point, or anything. 
I’ll try now, though as for the beginning, 


it’s like going back to the Dark Ages, it 
all seems so long ago. 

“Your first cablegram giving us the 
news arrived at Les Dalles in the middle 
of the afternoon, and such a scramble as 
we had to get over to Havre in time 
for the night boat! I can’t tell you how 
we felt, for it was one of those shocks 
so awful that you don’t feel anything. 
At le ast I didn’t feel anything, thoug! 

I can’t say the same of your father. He, 
poor lamb, has felt it te rribly, so sensi- 
tive as he is, and so easily upset. Well 
we managed to get to Havre in time, 
and had a fair crossing. We reached 
London about ten in the morning, and, 
of course, had no notion of where Archie 
and Ena were. So we drove to their 
bankers, and, as luck would have it, 
found they were in London on their way 
between Cornwall and the north. 

“Once we'd learned that, we cam: 
straight to this hotel, and sent up our 
cards. After that we waited. Waited! 
I should say so. Your father got crosser 
and crosser, threatening to go away 
without breaking the news at all. We 
knew they thought we’d come to make 
trouble about old scores, and were dis- 
cussing whether or not to see us. When 
word caine at last that we were to bx 
shown up, your father was in such a 
state that I had to leave him in the 
public parlor and go and face it 
alone. 

“TI wonder if you’ve ever had the 
experience of being ushered into a room 
where you could see you weren’t wanted? 
I don’t suppose so. I never had it be- 
fore, and I hope I never shall again. It 
was one of those chintzy English sitting- 
rooms with flowers in every corner. | 
shall never see Shirley poppies again 
without thinking of poor Claude. Archi 
was standing in the middle of the floor, 
looking more the gentleman than ever, 
but no Ena! 

“*T’m sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Bessie,’ he said, with that frigid sympa- 
thy of his which to me is always like 
iced water down the spine. ‘Is there 
anything I can do for you?’ 

“We were facing each other, with a 
round table between us. ‘No, Archie,’ 
I said. ‘I didn’t come on my account, 
but on yours.’ 

“T can see him still—the way he stood 
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THE SIDE OF 


—with a queer little upward flash of the 
evebrows. ‘Indeed?’ 

“«*Ves, I had a cablegram yesterday 
afternoon—from Lois.’ I gave him time 
to take that in. ‘We came over at once 
—Len and I.’ 

“TI had scarcely said this when my 
heart leaped into my mouth, for Ena 
cried out from behind the door leading 
into the bedroom, where I felt sure she 
was: ‘It’s about Claude!’ It was the 
strangest sound I ever heard—the kind 
of sound she might have made if she 
saw something falling on her that would 
kill her. 

“Archie stood motionless, but he 
turned a kind of gray-white. ‘Is it?” 
was all he asked. 

“T waited again—waited long enough 
to let them see that what | had to 
tell was grave. ‘It is, Archie,’ I said 
then. 

“*Ts he—? Archie began, but I saw 
he couldn’t finish. In fact, he didn’t 
need to finish, because Ena cried out 
again, ‘He’s dead!’ 

“Archie could only question me with 
his eyes, so that I said, ‘I’m sorry to 
have been the one to bring you the 
news— 

“T got no further than that when a 
kind of strangling moan came from Ena, 
and a sound as if she was falling. Archie 
ran into the bedroom, and the first thing 
| heard was, ‘Bessie, for God’s sake 
come here!’ When I got in Ena was 
lying in a little tumbled heap beside 
the couch. She had on her lilac kimono, 
and could just as well have seen me as 
not, so I knew that what we had said 
down-stairs had been true. They did 
want to give us the cold shoulder. 

“Well, you can imagine that it was 
all over with that. We had everything 
we could do to bring Ena around and 
get heron the couch. It took the longest 
time, and while we were doing it—be- 
fore she could follow anything we said— 
Archie asked me what I knew, and I told 
him. I was glad to be able to do it in 
just that way, because I could break 
it up and get it in by pieces, a fact at 
a time. There was so much for him to 
do, too, that he couldn’t give his whole 
mind to it, which was another mercy. 

“When I could leave Ena I slipped 


into the sitting-room, shutting the door 
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behind me, and letting Archie tell her 
what I had been able to tell him. While 
he was doing that I scribbled a little 
note, saying that Len and I were going 
to Garland’s, where they would find us 
in case we could do anything more to 
help them. Without waiting for him 
to come out of the bedroom, I left the 
note on the table and went away.” 

In succeeding letters Mrs. Willoughby 
told how Archie had come to them at 
Garland’s, had insisted on their return- 
ing with him to the hotel in Brook 
Street, and had installed them in a suite 
of rooms contiguous to his own. More- 
over, he clung to them, begging them 
not to leave him. It was the most ex- 
traordinary turning of the tables Bessie 
had ever known. He produced the im- 
pression of a man not only stunned, but 
terrified. If the hand that had smitten 
Claude had been stretched right out of 
heaven he could not have seemed more 
overawed. He was afraid — that was 
what it amounted to. If Mrs. Willough- 
by read him aright, the tragic thing 
affected him like the first trumpet note 
of doom. It was as if he saw the house 
he had built with so much calculation 
beginning to tumble down—laid low by 
some dread power to which he was hold- 
ing up his hands. He was holding up 
his hands not merely in petition, but 
in propitiation. She was not blind to 
the fact that there was a measure of 

ropitiation in his boarding and lodging 
os husband and herself. He clung to 
them because his desolation needed 
something that stood for old friendship 
to cling to; but in addition to that he 
had dim visions of the dread power that 
had smitten Claude looming up behind 
them and acting somehow on their be- 
half. 

“Tt’s all very well to insist that there’s 
nothing to retribute,” ran a passage in 
one of the letters, “but the poor fellow 
is saying one thing with his lips and 
another in his soul. What’s the play in 
which the ghosts come back? Is it 
‘Hamlet,’ or ‘Macbeth,’ or one of Ib- 
sen’s? Well, it’s like that. He’s see- 
ing ghosts. He wants us to be on hand 
because we persuade him that they’re 
not there—that they can’t be there, so 
long as we’re all on friendly terms, and 
that we’re not laying up anything 
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against him. The very fact that he 
pays our bills makes him hope that the 
ghosts will keep away.” 

It was when she was able to announce 
that Mrs. Masterman was well enough 
to sail that Mrs. Willoughby acknowl- 
edged the first letters from her daughter. 
“We go by the Ruritania on the 3d. 
Archie is simply furious at the hints 
you’re all throwing out about that old 
man Fay. Perfectly preposterous, is 
what he calls them. He seems to think 
that, once he is on the spot, he'll be 
able to show every one that Fay had 
no possible reason to want to avenge 
himself, and must therefore be beyond 
suspicion. I must say Archie doesn’t 
strike me as vindictive, which is another 
surprise, if one could ever be surprised 
in a Masterman. They’re all queer, 
Thor as much as any of them, though 
he’s queer in such lovable ways. I mean 
that you never can tell what freaks 
they'll take, whether for evil or for good. 
Nothing would astonish me less than to 
see Archie himself in sackcloth and ashes 
one of these days, and | do believe that 
it’s the thing he’s afraid of himself. 
What he’s fighting in all this business 
about Fay is his own impulse to do pen- 
ance. He’s thinking of the figure he'll 
cut, wearing a shroud and carrying a 
lighted candle. Of course it interests us 
because—well, because it may turn out 
to be a matter of dollars ahd cents. Not 
that I count on it. I’ve put all that 
behind me, and I must say that your 
father and I have never been so happy 
together as during these last few months. 
We get along perfectly on what we have, 
and we don’t lack for anything. Of 
course the way in which your father, 
the sweet lamb, is improving makes all 
the difference in the world to me. So 
Archie needn’t repent on our account. 
We’ve let all that go. It only strikes 
me as funny the way he can’t do enough 
for us—taxis at the door the minute we 
put our noses out—flowers in the sitting- 
room—and everything. I know _per- 


fectly well what it means. It isn’t us. 


He’s simply sacrificing to the hoodoo 
or the voodoo that he sees behind us— 
just like any other Masterman.” 

She added in a postscript: “You can 
read Thor as much or as little of my let- 
ters as you choose. I don’t care—not a 


bit! I told him before you were married 
that I always intended to speak m, 


mind about his father, like it or lump 
who would.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


N the return of the Masterman 

from Europe, Lois was able : 

tell them freely that Claude h 
come back from the West to keep | 
word to Rosie Fay. 

“Oh, thank God,” Claude’s mothe: 
exclaimed. “The darling boy was al- 
ways the soul of honor.” 

An etherea: vision in black, she w 
having a cup of tea in the library befor: 
going up-stairs to take off her traveling- 
dress. Thor, who had met the part 
at the dock, had accompanied Mr. ar 
Mrs. Willoughby to their own hous: 
so that Lois was able to get a few word 
with the sorrowing parents alone, giving 
them in fuller detail that which he: 
letters had only sketched. She had a 
sumed the privilege of the daughter of 
the house tc sit at the tea-table, whi 
for the minute the returned voyagers 
took their place as guests. 

There were reasons now why Archi 
was able to echo his wife’s rejoicing in 
Claude’s change of heart. In this nev 
turn to the situation, which he had but 
imperfectly seized from what had been 
written, he could get the same kind of 
consolation that a father draws from 
the death of a son in a war with which 
he has no sympathy. It was the death 
of a brave man, when all was said and 
done. It was also death in conditions 
that made his own position the stronger, 
since it was an aid to the clearing of his 
conscience. It detracted nothing from 
his grief that he should use Claude’s 
yearning for redemption as a fresh proo! 
that Jasper Fay had not even a shadowy 
motive for revenge; and with the elimi- 
nation of Fay’s motive for revenge, he, 
Archie Masterman, was more amply 
acquitted at the bar before which th« 
hereditary Masterman impulse sum 
moned him. Lois had the greater confi 
dence, therefore, in making her appeals 

“If they do imprison him, you see. 
the family will be left without means 
One of these days I think Rosie wil! 
marry Jim Breen—” 
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Ena gave a little cry of disapproval. 
“What? After Claude!” 

“Oh, it won’t be for a long time yet; 
and while this trouble is hanging over 
her father she won’t listen to any sug- 
gestion of the kind, little as she would 
before. Still—in the end—it will be 
only natural—” She left Rosie there. 

‘And Thos’ s | been so good about the 

.» whatever 
chek is, one got "hold of him, so that we 
can’t count on him to do anything for 
the poor mother, if she’s left alone, or 
for Rosie—” 

“T’ll take care of them.” It was prob- 
able that Archie Masterman had never 
in his life said anything that gave him 
so complete a satisfaction. Before Lois 
could respond to his generosity he went 
on to add: “TI needn’t appear in the 
matter. I'll leave it to your ingenuity 
to find the way to take care of them 
without mentioning me at all—unless 
you think i it would be a comfort to them, 
as a sign of my confidence in poor old 
Fay. That I should like to have gen- 
erally known—that I absolve him en- 
tirely.” 

By sheer force of will Lois refused to 
see him as sacrificing to the hoodoo or 
the voodoo of which her mother’s letters 
had apprised her. Tea was over and 
they were on their feet when she felt 
her own need demanding consideration. 
It was not without nervousness that 
she said, ““You know Thor has been 
staying here with Cousin Amy and 
Uncle Sim.” 

“So we understood.” 

“Well, I think he might like to stay 
a little longer.” 

“That’s not necessary on our ac- 
count,” Masterman said, promptly. 

“It wouldn’t be on your account, but 
on his own. That is,” she explained, 
“he might think it was on your account, 
but in reality to feel that he was com- 
forting you would be a comfort to him.” 

Claude’s mother gave way to the 
first little sob since entering the house, 
while the father’s face settled to the 
stoniness that masked his suffering. 
“Wouldn’t it look very queer?” was all 
he said. “People might not understand 
it. 

“Oh, they haven’t understood it as 
it is; but does that matter? I know 
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there’s been talk in the village during 
the past few weeks, but surely we’re 
in a position to ignore it.” In the hope 
of opening up the way for Thor in what 
he had to make clear, she decided to go 
further. While speaking she kept her 
eyes on Masterman. “You may not 
need him, but he may need you. As a 
matter of fact he has still something to 
explain to you which I may as well tell 
you now. On that night—the night of 
the ninth of July—Thor and Claude 
were here in the house together. There 
was trouble between them.” 

Mrs. Masterman gasped; her husband 
breathed hard, saying, merely, “Go on.” 

“T don’t know what the quarrel was 
exactly, but—but—there were blows.” 

“Not the blow—?” Masterman be- 
gan, with horror in his tone. 

“Oh no, not that,” Lois interposed, 
hastily, going on to explain briefly the 
incidents of the struggle between the 
brothers, as far as she knew them. 
“That part of it was all over,” she con- 
tinued, eagerly, before either of the 
parents could comment on this new 
phase of the event. “Claude wasn’t 
much hurt. You can see that from the 
way he was able to get up and come out 
into the air while Thor was running up 
to our house for brandy. If there hadn’t 
been some one lurking in the shrub- 
be — 

“He’s been a terrible son to me,” 
Masterman broke in, wrathfully, 
“When it isn’t in one way it’s in an- 
other. What have I done to deserve—?” 

“He is terrible,” Lois admitted, sooth- 
ingly; “‘but, oh, Mr. Masterman, he’s 
terrible in such splendid ways! He 
hasn’t found himself yet; but he will if 
you'll give him time. Whatever he’s 
done wrong he’ll atone for nobly. You'll 
see!” 

The mother’s intervention came to 
Lois as a new surprise. ‘Whatever he’s 
done wrong he’s sorry for. We can be 
sure of that.” She turned to her hus- 
band. “Archie, Claude was my son; 
and I want to tell you now, before we 
go any further, that no matter what 
happened between Thor and him, I 
forgive it, if there’s anything to for- 
give.” 

“1 know Thor feels there was some- 
thing to forgive,” Lois confessed on her 
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husband’s behalf, “whether there was 
or not.” 

“Then tell him to come to me,” Ena 
commanded, in a tone such as Lois had 
never heard from her. 

“T’ll tell him to go to you, if you'll 
ask him to stay here with you a little 
longer.” 

“| sha’n’t ask him; Archie will. Won’t 
you, Archie?” She laid her hand on 
his arm, pleadingly. “If you do, it will 
mean that you and I are not trying to 
judge our two boys, or take sides be- 
tween them”’—she gave a little sob— 
“now when it’s no use. They quarreled, 
as brothers will, but they were fond of 
each other, for all that.” 

“Thor adored Claude,” Lois said, 
simply. “I think he cared for him more 
than for any one in the world that—that 
| know of.”’ 

Masterman wheeled suddenly and 
walked away, while his wife made signs 
to Lois that they had won. 


But it was in another frame of mind 
that Thor’s wife said to herself, as she 
saw him coming toward her along Coun- 


ty Street: “Now I shall see! I shall see 
if he will!” 

She meant that now he might return 
to her, that he might return as a matter 
of course. If he came of his own accord, 
something within her would leap to 
greet him. So much she knew; but 
beyond it she would not trust herself to 
go. “I shall see if he will!’ she repeated, 
with emphasis, throwing the responsi- 
bility of taking the first step on him. It 
was on him, she felt, that it lay. She 
had asked him to leave her until she 
was prepared to call him back, and she 
was not prepared. If he were to ask to 
be taken back, her attitude could law- 
fully be different. Since it was he who 
had made void the union she had sup- 
posed to be based on love, it was for him 
to suggest another built on whatever 
they could find as a substitute. Great 
as her pity for him was, she could not 
- by so much as a glance or a smile relieve 
him from that necessity. 

As they drew near each other she 
recognized the minute as one that would 
be decisive, if not for the rest of life, yet 
for a long time to come. She could look 
ahead and select the very tree under 
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which they would meet. As a result 
of the few words that would be then 
exchanged, their lives would blend again 
—or he would go to the one house and 
she to the other, and they would 
further apart than they had ever bee: 
before. He might not think it or sex 
because men were so dense; but s 
would be as quick to read the signs 
which he would remain unconscious 

a bird to scent a storm. 

For this very reason she reduced | 
manner, when they came face to fa 
to the simplest and most casual. It v 
a matter of pride with her to exert : 
influence, to leave him free. Not th 
she found it necessary to take pains, { 
she saw from the first minutes of e1 
counter that his mind was far away fr 
that part of their interests which s!| 
put first. Into her comments on t! 
wonderful courage displayed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Masterman he broke, abruptly: 

“They’ve arrested Fay.” 

What came next was as nearly of t! 
nature of a vow as a man could ventu: 
on without melodramatic eloquen 
All his energies, all his money, all h 
time, were to be dedicated to securin; 
Fay’s acquittal. For Claude’s deat! 
one man, and one man only, was t 
blame. It was probable enough th 
Fay had actually struck the blow; 
was probable, too, that he had done 
not to avenge himself primarily o: 
Claude, but on Claude’s father. 1: 
Thor that was secondary, almost of n 
importance. Had he not allowed him 
self to become a prey to whatever wa 
most ferocious and malignant in human 
nature, the crime would never hay 
been committed. Granting that Fa 
would have lain in wait for Claude in 
any case, an agile young man would 
have been more than a match for s 
enfeebled an antagonist even when 
armed with a knife, had not some pre- 
ceding struggle exhausted him. 

To Thor it was so clear that he was 
beyond the reach of argument. He was 
likewise beyond the reach of anything 
that could be called a purpose or a wish 
but that of seeing that another man 
shouldn’t suffer in his stead. From th: 
region into which this absorption and 
consecration carried him Lois found her- 
self and her claims on him thrust out. 
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Whether he went back to her or whether 
he did not was, for the time being, at 
any rate, of so little moment in his eyes 
that apparently no thought of this 
aspect of their situation had occurred 
to him. It was more stinging to her 
pride that he should not consider it than 
that he should consider it and refuse. 
She was fully aware that her irony was 
thrown away when she said, in a tone 
kept down to the matter-of-fact and 
colloquial: 

“And, Thor dear, if they ask you to 
stay on at the other house, don’t think 
of me. I’ve got papa and mamma again. 
They'll keep me company as long as” — 
she was obliged to think of an expression 
that would imply a term—*“as long as | 
may need them.” 

In response to these words he merely 
nodded. ‘“‘Very well.” The assent was 
given as if, whatever the arrangement, 
it would be a matter of indifference to 
them both. 

So he went his way and she went hers. 
Monstrous as it was, monstrous as she 
found him, as she found herself, she 
could hardly conceive of their doing 
anything else. If she was unhappy, her 
unhappiness lay too deep in subliminal 
abysses to struggle to the surface of her 
consciousness. That he should go to 
the one house and she to the other was 
as right as it had been ten years before. 
It was so right that she was stupefied 
by its rightness. It was so right that 
the rightness acted on her like an opiate. 
It was a minute in which sheer helpless- 
ness might have relaxed her hold on her 
substitute for love had she not had such 
pressing need to make use of it there and 
then. 

She made use of it as, on occasions re- 
quiring a show of lavishness, people eke 
out a meager supply of silver with 
plenty of plausible electroplate. In in- 
stalling her parents in their old rooms, 
in bidding them take their place as 
masters and forget that they were guests, 
she simulated the pleasure not only of 
a happy daughter, but of a happy wife. 
While the circumstances of the home- 
coming tempered anything in the nature 
of exuberance, they couldn’t forbid all 
joy, and of joy of just the right sparkle 
she was as prodigal as if her treasure- 
chest had been stocked with it. More- 
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over, she was sure that except for the 
protest, “If we take these rooms, what 
are you going to do with Thor?” the 
worthy couple didn’t know the differ- 
ence leomelat what she placed before 
them and the sterling metal with the 
hall-mark. 

If there was a suspicion in her moth- 
er’s mind, it reserved itself till, on kissing 
them good night, Lois fled to the room 
she had occupied as a girl. Though she 
closed the door behind her, the mother 
pushed it open. “Look here, Lois,” 
Bessie said, not quite with anxiety and 
yet not quite without it, “there’s 
nothing between you and Thor, is 
there?”’ 

Lois felt that the form of the question 
saved her. It enabled her to answer so 
much more truthfully than her moth- 
er knew. “No, mamma dear; there’s 
nothing at all between us.” She went 
so far as to make the declaration em- 
phatic and indulge in a tone of faint 
bitterness: “‘ Absolutely nothing at all— 
and | doubt if there ever will be—now.” 

Though the mother retired before she 
could catch the concluding syllable, Lois 
regretted the bitterness as soon as she 
felt it escape her. There was no bitter- 
ness in her substitute for love. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


N the winter afternoon when 
Jasper Fay was acquitted, Lois 
could look back over the pre- 
ceding seven or eight months and see 
how relatively easy all had been. She 
said relatively easy for the reason that 
much had of necessity been hard. But by 
meeting each minute’s need with the ut- 
most strength she found the next min- 
ute’s need less terrible. By allowing no 
one to suffer a shade more, or an in 
stant longer, than she could help, she 
perceived a lessening of the strain all 
around. With the lessening of the strain 
it was easier to calm passions and dis- 
arm antipathies. If she could say noth- 
ing else for her substitute for love, she 
was obliged to admit that it worked 
She was thinking so with a great 
thankfulness when Thor came to tell her 
of the rendering of the verdict. Though 
he had telephoned the fact, he was eager 
to give her the details face to face. Tie 
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did this while they stood in the tap- 
estried square hall, avoiding each other’s 
eyes. 

It had not been picturesque, he ex- 
plained to her; but it had been satisfac- 
tory. Though an hour had sufficed the 
jury to reach their decision, the farmers 
and market-gardeners who had formed 
the mass of the spectators had forestalled 
it and scattered to their homes. 

Because he had suddenly become self- 
conscious, Thor went on with his ac- 
count stammeringly and with curious 
hesitation. Still wearing his fur motor- 
ing-coat, he held his cap in his hand, like 
a man in a hurry to get away. 

“I couldn’t see even then—at the very 
end—that the old fellow knew what it 
was all about. He looked around him 
with the same glassy stare that he’s had 
ever since—ever since that morning 
when we gave him the coffee. Mind all 
gone, poor old chap—and perhaps it’s 
just as well.” 

Lois, too, was self-conscious. In this 
lifting of the burden from Thor’s mind 
something had changed in their mutual 
relation. It was as if a faculty arrested 


on the night Claude died had suddenly 


resumed its function, taking them by 


surprise. Not in this way had she ex- 
pected the thing that seemed dead to 
come to life again, so that she was un- 
prepared for the signs of its rebirth. 
Absorbed as she would otherwise have 
been in Thor’s narration, she could now 
follow him but absently. ‘How did 
they get home from Colcord?” 

She asked the question to keep him 
going, lest he should say the thing she 
was so strangely afraid to hear. He 
answered like a man who talks about 
what isn’t on his mind in order to con- 
ceal what is. “I drove them in. The 
old fellow sat in the tonneau with Rosie 
and Jim Breen. Matt Fay refused the 
lift and took the train to Marchfield.” 

A little crowd at the court-house door, 
he recounted further, had called, “Three 
cheers for Dr. Thor!’ Another little 
crowd had greeted them with a similar 
welcome on their arrival in Susan Street. 
A third had gathered in the grounds of 
Thor’s father’s house, shouting, “ Three 
cheers for Mr. Masterman!” till the ob- 
ject of this good will responded by com- 
ing out to the porch and making a brief, 
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kindly speech. He was delivering it as 
Thor drove up, just as the winter twi- 
light necessitated the turning on of th: 
electric lights—his slender, well-dressed 
figure distinct in the illuminated door- 
way. 

Lois seized the opportunity to say 
something she had at heart, which would 
also help to tide over a minute she found 
so embarrassing. “Oh, Thor, I hope 
he’ll not have to suffer any more. He’s 
paid his penalty by this time.” 

“You mean—” 

“I mean that I hope he’ll never have 
to be any more definite with himself 
than he’s been already. You can easily 
see how it is with him. It’s as if he was 
two men, one accusing and the othe: 
defending. I don’t want to have the 
defense break down altogether, or to see 
him driven to the wall. I couldn’t bear 
= 

He waited a long minute before speak- 
ing. “If you’re thinking of the real 
responsibility for Claude’s death—” 

She nodded. “Yes, I am.” 

Again he waited. “He puts that on 
me.” 

“He puts it on you so as not to take 
it on himself,” she said, quickly, “be- 
cause to take it on himself would be 
beyond human nature to bear. Don’t 
you see, Thor? We know and he knows 
that if Jasper Fay did it, it was not to 
avenge himself on Claude, but on some 
one else. But now that the law says 
that Fay didn’t do it—” 

He interrupted, quietly: “I’ve talked 
it out with father, and we understand 
each other perfectly. You needn’t be 
afraid on his account. I’ve taken every- 
thing on myself—as I ought to take it.” 

“Oh, Thor!” 

“The only thing that matters about 
the law is that it shouldn’t condemn any 
one but me. Now that that danger is 
out of the way, I can—begin.” 

She forgot her embarrassment in look- 
ing up at him with streaming eyes. 
“Begin how, Thor?” 

“Begin doing what you told me from 
the first—begin to start again—to get 
it under my feet—to stand on it—to be 
that much higher up—and not be”—he 
fumbled with his cap, his head hung 
guiltily—‘‘not be ridden by remorse 
any more than—than I can help.” 
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“You'll do it, Thor; you'll do it 
nobly—” 

What she had to say, however, got no 
further, for the front door was flung 
open to allow of Mrs. Willoughby’s ex- 
cited entrance, with her husband puffing 
heavily behind her. 

“Oh, so you’re here, Thor!” Bessie 
cried, in the tone of a woman at the 
limit of her strength. “Well, I’m glad. 
You may as well know it first as last.” 
Breathless, she dropped into one of the 
hall chairs, endeavoring to get air by 
agitating an enormous pillow - muff. 
“Len’s been having— No, it’s too ex- 
traordinary!—and | predicted it, didn’t 
|? If you’ve kept my letters you’ve got 
it down in black and white! Len’s been 
having— It’s just as I said!—it’s the 
shroud and the lighted candle! Len’s 
been having the strangest, the very 
strangest, talk with Archie.” 

Lois crept near to her mother, bending 
down toward her. “ But, mother dear, 
what about?” 

Bessie answered, wildly: “Oh, I don’t 
know what about. I wasn’t there. I 
was in the drawing-room with Ena. I 
knew something was going on, from 
kna’s manner. What’s come over Ena 
| can’t imagine. I’ve heard of trial turn- 
ing human beings into angels, but I 
never believed it, and I can hardly be- 
lieve it now. Archie began it himself—I 
mean with your father. He beckoned 
him into the library in the solemnest 
way. That was after he had finished his 
speech and the crowd had stopped cheer- 
ing. If it is the shroud and the taper— 
well, all I can say is that he carries them 
off just in the way you would expect. 
No one could do it better, as far as that 
goes.” 

“As far as what goes, mother? I wish 
you'd tell us.” 

“Tt’s exactly what I said when I wrote 
you from London last year. If you’ve 
kept my letters you’ve got it all down 
in black and white. He wants us, and 
Ena wants us, all to come to dinner 
I’m not a bit surprised—not a bit— 
though I never counted on it—never !” 

Thor also bent over her, standing 
before her, with his hand stretched out 
to the back of her chair. “Is it about 
money, Mrs. Willoughby?” 

But she was too far beyond coherence 
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to explain. “He says he wants to talk 
to us both after dinner—to Len and me. 
He’s been going over the accounts again, 
and he finds—he finds—” But she beat 
with her high heels on the floor and 
buried her face in her muff. ‘Oh, tell 
them, Len!—for goodness’ sake, tell 
them! They’ll never believe it—not any 
more than me.” 

But her emotion was too much for 
the big man’s shattered nerves. As he 
stood just within the doorway, looking 
with his snowy beard and bushy white 
hair like some spectral, aureoled apostle, 
he began to cry. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
Te and Lois were glad of this 


interruption. They were glad of 

the new and exciting topic. They 
were glad of the family dinner at the 
other house, where they could be to- 
gether and yet apart. Taking refuge 
from each other in any society they 
could find, they kept close to Mrs. Mas- 
terman when, after dinner, Thor’s father 
retained his two old friends in the dining- 
room for the promised explanations. 
Later in the evening it was with an emo- 
tion like alarm that Lois heard that her 
parents had gone home without waiting 
to bear her company. Secretly she be- 
gan to plan methods for stealing away 
alone. Her shyness of Thor was like 
nothing she had known in the days of 
courtship and marriage, or during the 
months in which they had been holding 
off from each other for scrutiny and re- 
flection. 

It was a shyness which, when they 
were at last side by side in the avenue, 
drove her to affect an over-elaboration 
of ease. She talked, not merely because 
there were so many things to say, but 
also for the sake of talking. She talked 
because he did not, because he towered 
above her in the moonlight, dumb, mys- 
terious, waiting. It was that sense of 
his waiting that thrilled and terrified 
her most. It was a large waiting, patient 
and deep, the waiting for something pre- 
destined and inevitable. that could take 
its time. 

She talked with a kind of desperation 
—of Thor’s father and mother first of 
all, of how good they were, each with a 
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special variety of goodness. It was won- 
derful what sorrow had done for Mrs. 
Masterman. “I never see her now, 
Thor dear, without thinking of that look 
in Claude’s face that seemed to us like 
dawn. I see it in her. Don’t you?” 
Without waiting for an answer, she hur- 
ried on. ‘‘And your father, Thor. He 
is good. No one but a good man could 
have been so noble toward poor old Fay, 
when he knows—when every one knows 
no matter what was proved or wasn’t 
proved in court—when he knows the 
truth.” She seemed to be answering 
some unspoken argument on his side as 
she continued: “Oh yes, | remember 
what mamma wrote about it—about the 
hoodoo ‘or the voodoo—mamma’s so 
amusing!—but you and I have nothing 
to do with that, have. we, Thor? We can 
only take what we see, and judge by 
what is best. And so with this wonderful 
new thing for papa and mamma—that 
they’re to have some of their money 
back—we can’t go behind it, can we? If 
he says it was a mistake, we must accept 
it as that, and never, never let any 
other thought come into our minds.” 
Except for an occasional word he had 
hardly. spoken by the time they had 
reached the corner of-Willoughby’s Lane 
and County Street. Lois had a renewal 
of the terror from which her own con- 
versation had distracted her. The cru- 
cial minute was at hand. ~The door was 
but a few yards away. He would either 
go in with her—or he would go back. 
She hardly knew which would be the more 
supportable—the joy or the dismay. 
She caught at the first possibility of 
postponing both. “Oh, it’s so lovely! 
Let us walk on a little farther. It isn’t 
half-past nine yet. I looked at the clock 
as we were coming out. Papa and 
mamma ran off so early. Don’t you 
adore these windless winter nights?” 
Up the hill there were only two direc- 
tions in which to go—along the prosaic 
road to Marchfield, or into the quiet 
winter woods where masses of shadow 
lay interspersed with patches of white 
moonlight, while, on this soundless night, 
there was not a murmur in the tree-tops. 
By instinct rather than intention they 
followed a faint, familiar path running 
under pines. 
Lois was now speaking of the Fays. 


“Mrs. Fay knows. The others don’t 
not certainly. Rosie has brought her- 
self around to thinking him innocent, and 
Matt and Jim only suspect what hap- 
pened—but Mrs. Fay knows. It must 
be a tragic thing to spend your life with 
a man who’s done a thing like that. 
Poor soul! We must do what we can 
to help her, mustn’t we?” 

She pursued the theme not for its 
interest alone, but for the sake of th 
objective point to which it was leading 
her. _ By speaking freely, first of Matt 
and then of Jim Breen, she came at last 
to Rosie. She spoke freely of her, too, 
at the risk of opening up old wounds, at 
the risk of lacerating that which was 
probably still sensitive. Her main pur- 
pose was to speak, and if possible to 
make him speak, so that this name 
should no longer be kept as an inviolable 
symbol between them. Since the day 
when it began to have significance fo: 
them both it had scarcely been pro- 
nounced by either otherwise than allu- 
sively or of necessity. She was resolute 
to make it as little to be shunned as his 
or her own. 

Not that she was successful, for the 
minute at any rate. His responses con- 
tinued to be brief, so brief that they were 
hardly responses at all. They were not 
grudged or ungracious; they were only 
like those first little flashes of lightning 
which hint that the heavens will soon 
be alive. As a frightened boy whistles 
from bravado she talked to conceal her 
trembling at this coming of celestial 
wonders. 

“Oh, Thor, there'll be so much now 
to do! It’s really only beginning, isn’t 
it? And it brings in so many elements 
of our life—I mean of our whole national 
life. I like that. I like getting out of 
our own little groove—so futile and nar- 
row as it generally is—and being in 
touch with what is stronger, even if it’s 
terrific. That’s what I feel about Matt 
Fay—that he’s terrific. He represents 
a terrific movement, doesn’t he? and one 
we can’t ignore. When I say terrific | 
don’t mean that I’m afraid of it. I’m 
not. It seems to me too strengthening 
to be afraid of. With all you can say 
against it, it strikes me as a tonic in our 
rather flaccid life, like iron in the blood. 
I’ve sympathy with it, too, to some ex- 
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tent; I’ve sympathy with him. You 
know, I do belong to the people. I’m 
gli id we know him, and that in a way 
we've a right to get near to him. It puts 
us in touch with our own national reali- 
ties as perhaps otherwise we shouldn't be. 
Oh, Thor, there’s so much to work out! 
Isn’t it a splendid thing that we can 
help even to the slightest degree in doing 
ae 

To this there was no response what- 
ever. She was not sure that he listened. 
Beside her the tall form strode on, dumb 
and dark, crunching the frozen snow 
with a creaking sound that roused the 
winged and furry things of the wood 
and silenced her half-hysterical efforts to 
fight against that which awaited her like 
a glory or a doom. 

After an interval in which her mind 
seemed to stop working, that of which 
she became conscious next was a world 
of extraordinary purity. Nothing was 
ever so white as this snow or this moon- 
light; nothing was ever so like the ether 


beyond the atmosphere as this air; 
nothing was ever so golden as the stars 
in this purple sky, or so mystically sol- 


emn as these pines. As they climbed up- 
ward it was like mounting into some 
crystal sphere, where evil was not an 
element. 

They came out on that spot in which 
all the wood-paths converged, that tree- 
less ridge that rose like a great white 
altar. It was an end which neither had 
foreseen when a half-hour earlier they 
had prolonged their walk; otherwise 
they might have shrunk from it. As it 
was, the association of the past with the 
present startled them, startled them into 
pausing long enough to become con- 
scious, to seeing each in the eyes of the 
other such things as could not pass into 
words, before renewing the ascent. As 
they continued the way upward it was 
as if in fulfilment of some symbolic 
ceremonial. 

They had stood for some minutes 
silent on the summit, looking out over 
the wide white radiance at their feet, 
when Thor spoke. “Tm not thinking 
about the things you’ve been talking of. 
I’m not primarily interested in them any 
more.” 

“You mean—?” 

“T mean the helping of others—in the 
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way I’ve tried it. I see the mistake in 
that.” 

She was faintly surprised. “ Indeed?” 

“Through the things that have been 
happening I’ve worked out—I may 
say I’ve stumbled out—to a great 
truth.” 

There was not only 
tone, but curiosity. 
Whi it is it?” 

“It’s that a man’s first occupation is 
not with others, but with himself,” he 
declared, with emphasis; ‘“‘it’s not to 
put them right; it’s to be right on his 
own account.” As for the moment she 
was too disconcerted to comment on 
this, he continued: “If reaching this 
conclusion seems to you like discovering 
the obvious, I can only say that it hasn’t 
been obvious to me. It’s just beginning 
to come to me that I was so busy casting 
out other people’s devils that I’d forgot- 
ten all about my own.” 

“You’ve been so generous in all 
you've thought about other people, 
Thor —” 

He interrupted with decision. ‘‘The 
most effective way in which to be gen- 
erous to other people i is to be strict with 
one’s self; but it never occurred to me 
till lately. I’ve been so eager that my 
neighbor’s garden should be trim and 
productive, that mine has been overrun 
with weeds.” 

Against this  self-condemnation 
felt it her duty to protest. 
Sim says you've always 
side of the—” 

“Yes, I know,” he 
what was nearly a laugh. “But it’s just 
where the dear old fellow has been 
wrong about me. I’ve wanted every 
one else to be there, on the side of the 
good things—I admit that!—but I was 
to have plenty of rope. Now I’m com- 
ing to understand—and it’s tak =. all this 
trouble to drive it home to my stu- 
pidity!—that if I want to see any one 
else on the side of the angels I must get 
there first. That’s where the ax must go 

-to the root of the tree. In the main, 
other people will take care of themselves 
if | take care of myself—and I’m going 


to try.” 
“Oh 
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She was hurt on his behalf. 
Thor, please don’t say such things when 
you're so—so noble.” 
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“I’m only saying them, Lois, to show 
you that I see what’s been wrong with 
me from the start. You've tried to say 
it yourself at times, only | couldn’t take 
it in. Do you remember the day in my 
office when you came to tell me that” 
he nerved himself to approach the 
subject with the simple directness he 
knew she desired—‘‘that Rosie had—?” 

She hastened to come to his aid. 
“Yes, but I didn’t mean it in just that 
way.” 

“No; but I do. I mean it because I 
can look back and trace it as the cause 
of all our disasters from 

“Oh, Thor!” she pleaded. 

He went on, steadily: “From the way 
in which I asked you to marry me right 
up to what—to what happened about 
Claude.”” He was obliged to draw a 
long, hard breath before saying more. 
“1 was so determined that every one else 
should be right that I didn’t care how 
wrong / was—which is like handing out 
water from a poisoned well.” 

She wished she could touch him, or 
slip her hand into his, by way of com- 
fort, but the distance between them was 
still too great. She could only say: 

*That’s putting it unjustly to yourself, 
Thor. If you’ve made mistakes, they’ve 
been splendid ones. They’ve been finer 
than the w ays in which most of us have 
been right.” 

She thought he smiled. 

“Oh, I don’t ask to be defended or 
explained. I only want to say that from 
to-night onward I shall be starting on 
a new plan of life. I shall be working 
from the inside, and not from the out- 
side. If I’m to do anything in this world, 
something must first be accomplished 
in me—and I’ve got to begin.” He 
turned from his contemplation of the 
dim, white landscape to look down at 
her. “vill you help me? Will you 
show me how?” 

It seemed to her that without having 
moved she was somehow nearer to his 
breast. She couldn’t so much as glance 
up at him. She could hardly speak. 
The words only trembled out as she 
said, “If I can, Thor dear.” 

“You can,” he said, simply, “ 
you know.” 

She barely lifted her eyes. 
you think I do?” 


because 
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“You've got the secret of it. There 
is a secret. I see that now—a secret, 
just as there is to everything else that’s 
worth learning.” 

“Oh, Thor, you make me afraid—” 

“Through all these dreadful months,’ 
he pursued, tranquilly, “you’ve kept us 
straight, and led us out, and raised us 
higher, not because you’re specially 
strong, Lois, or specially wise, but be- 
cause—because you’ve got some other 
quality. I want you to show me what 
it is, so that I may have it, too. If | 
could get it—get just a little of it—it 
would seem as if Claude hadn’t—hadn’t 
died in vain.” She was now so near 
his breast that he was obliged to bend 
his head in order to speak down to her. 
“You wrote me last year that you 
were looking for a substitute for love. 
Couldn’t you find it in that?” 

She was so close to him that her cheek 
brushed the fur collar of his coat, yet 
she managed to keep her mind clear and 
to control her voice so as to ask the thing 
she most vitally needed to know. “And 
if I did, Thor—if I cou/d—what should 
you find it in?” 

“In adoration—for one thing,” he 
said, simply. 

It was such happiness that she tore 
herself away from it. Advancing swiftly 
over the light snow to a higher point of 
the summit, she stood for a minute 
poised alone against the dark sky, 
crowned to his eyes with a diadem of 
stars. Very slowly he strode after her, 
but even when he reached her side it 
was only to slip his hand into hers and 
gaze outward with her into the far, dim, 
restful spaces. 

it was she who spoke at las, timidly, 
and against rising tears. “Shall we go 
home, Thor?” 

“T’m at home,” 


he said, quietly. But 
the quietness gave way suddenly to 
fierceness, as little lightning flashes yield 
in a few seconds to the violent magnifi- 
cence of storm. Seizing her in his arms 
with a clasp that would have been brutal 
if it had not been so sweet, he whispered, 


*You’re home 
home to me.” 
“And you're the whole wide world to 
me, Thor dear,” she answered, drawing 
his face downward. 
[THE END.] 
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A Fugitive from Injustice 


BY HOWARD 


ITH one possible excep- 
tion, a boy’s best friend 
is his cap. Whereas a 
hat is a mere article of 
4% clothing, a cloth cap 
ministers to the higher 

‘ Y needs of the human 
soul. Applied lee ally, it covers deficien- 
cies in hair-combing; turned inside out, 
it is a disguise; games are built upon it; 
without it the great outdoor sport of 
standing upon the head would lose its 
subtle charm. In response to the vari- 
ous demands of a complex life it is a 
towel, an eraser, a fruit-basket, a shoe- 
brush, a pen-wiper, a butterfly-net, and 
ahome-plate. Itcan be ridiculed, pushed 
over the eyes, or pulled over the ears. 
Also, as Randolph Harrington Dukes 
discovered to his deep regret, it can be 
snatched off and thrown over a circus 
bill-board into a difficult back yard. 

For some time Ranny’s mother had 
been declaring that this cap, with its 
rich, earthy tones and its ragged lining, 
was an offense to the eye. It 1s possible 
that its loss would have been hailed 
at home as a sanitary triumph. But 
Ranny, who did not share these views, 
found himself a Richard without a 
horse, a Samson shorn of his locks. 

The author of the atrocity was Ted 
Blake, an untamed spirit who fitted 
poorly into modern civilization. 

Hey, wha’s the matter with ya?” 
Ranny demanded of the culprit. “‘ Now 
ya gotta climb over and git my cap 
back!” 

This was the one wrong thing to say. 
Approached on the softer side of his 
nature, or ““‘ban’ered” or bet a million 
dollars, Ted would have made the ascent 
with ease instead of replying: 

“Well, why don’t ya make me?” 

It is almost impossible to force a fel- 
low-citizen to climb over a_bill-board 
against his better judgment. Bud Hicks, 
who was for the moment on hostile 
terms with Ted, had just offered to 
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boost Ranny when suddenly the cap 
came sailing back over the fence and fell 
among the astonished youths. Ranny 
picked the thing up and examined the 
blue sky for clues. 

*“Who slung that?” he cried out. 

Ted, who could not have been forced 
to mount the bill-board, took a running 
leap, grabbed the top with his hands, 
and, after kicking the remnants of a 
lithographic ring-master for a time, suc- 
ceeded in drawing himself up high 
enough to be struck in the ear by an old 
shoe. Ted spent such a short time up 
there that his observations were of no 
scientific value. Tom Rucker got him- 
self boosted into the line of fire with 
much the same result. Meanwhile 
“Fatty” Hartman had found a knot- 
hole in the bill-board just east of the 
clown. 

“Oh, lookee!” he said, permitting no- 
body to do so. ‘‘Who’s that kid i 
there? I never seen him before. What’s 
he doin’ in this town?” 

One might have judged from his ag- 
grieved tone that all strangers were 
compelled by law to register with “ Fat- 
ty” and state their intentions. He 
continued giving out bulletins: “‘ Looks 
like a tough kid. I bet he come from 
Chicago.” 

*“Aw, give somebody else a chanst, 
can’t ya?” demanded Ted, pulling 
“Fatty” away from the hole. 

Ranny, knowing that he came under 
the head of “somebody else,” jumped in 
and got a fine, brief view of a back yard 
and dump-heap, but he saw no human 
soul, tough or otherwise. Yet the very 
next person to climb the fence was 
struck in the old, familiar way. It was 
clear that the unknown had some sort 
of hiding-place from which he could 
emerge to throw refuse at the native 
sons. 

Ranny, who was himself again with 
the return of the cap, proposed strategy. 
Those present were divided into climbers 
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and boosters; even a tough Chicagoan 
cannot hit four or five persons at once. 
The boosters would then boost one an- 
other until the supply was exhausted. 

“How'll J git in?” asked “Fatty,” 
who was marked by nature to be a 
booster rather than a climber. 


TED’S OBSERVATIONS WERE OF NO SCIENTIFIC VALUE 


“You stay here,” replied Ted, “an’ 
ketch ’im if he climbs over an’ tries to 
git away.” 

“T can’t hang around here all night,” 
said “Fatty,” who did not relish a sin- 
gle-handed encounter with a product of 
the slums. ‘I gotta go home an’ fix the 
hen-house.”” 

But civilization had no time for 
Fatty’s” private griefs, and the scaling 
of the wall began. The invasion was 
successful enough from a military point 
of view, but, as so often happens in his- 
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tory, the conquerors fell victims to tl 
conquered. Curiosity and admirati 
held them spellbound in a wide, starin; 
circle. This youth was of a proper and 
interesting size; he was dark both nat 
urally and by accretion, his hair wa 
longer than parents usually permit, and 
his clothes showed no 
traces of a mother’s 
interfering hand 
Most wonderful of all, 
the boy lived in a box, 
there in the back yard 
of Jimmy Garvin's 
flour - and - feed store. 
He did not live exces- 
sively, perhaps, but 
he had a mattress 
there, of sorts, and 
something in the way 
of covers. 

“I bet you come 
from Chicago,” said 
Ted Blake, not un- 
amiably. To “Fatty” 
at his private knot- 


hole this must have 
seemed rank plagia- 
rism. 


“Well, who said | 
didn’t?” were the 
stranger's first words 
to the w elcoming 
committee. 

“What’s 
name?” asked 
Rucker. 

“Puddin’ Tame.” 

There was no point 
in pursuing this line 
of inquiry, forit always 
came out the same 
way. Presently Jim- 
my Garvin, flour and 
feed, came to the rear doorway and called 
out in his funny, cracked voice: 

“Run along now, boys. My friend 
don’t want to be bothered.” 

““Goo’-by, Chicago!” Ranny said in 
parting. “Ya slung back my cap.” 

“Chicago” cleared himself of the 
charge of soft politeness. 

“] didn’t want anybody foolin’ around 
here,” he said, sullenly. 

Conversation ran high as the boys 
pursued their gradual homeward way. 
“The kid is awful tough”—that was 


your 
Tom 
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universally admitted; but Ted Blake, a 
student of crime and owner of a hay- 
now library, went further. It was Ted’s 
—— that “Chicago” was “ wanted” 
by the police of practically all the large 
cities of the United States and Canada. 
“ An’ Mexico,” said Ranny, helpfully. 
* An’ Manchester,” added Tom Ruck- 
er, to whom no subject was sacred. 
“They can all have him,” announced 
“Fatty,” who had thought better of fix- 
ing the hen- house. “I don’t want him.” 
Since the boy was a fugitive from 
adult justice, it was thought only right 
that his presence in Lakeville should be 
kept a secret. This would have been 
easier had not “‘Chicago”’ appeared next 
day upon the street openly driving Jim- 
my Garvin's delivery horse. The vehicle 
was old and complaining; its wheels 
leaned inward or outward according to 
no settled plan, and the horse was no 
credit to Jimmy Garvin’s wares. A 
criminal could not have eluded the 
police force of even a medium-sized city 
by the aid of this ambitionless horse; 
but the outfit was adequate to Jimmy’s 
slight needs. Jimmy was a “character,” 
and was liked as such in the business 
district, but most people bought their 
supplies for man and beast elsewhere. 
In fact, the news that Jimmy had taken 


an assistant produced laughter wher- 
ever two or three were gathered together. 

Almost overnight the flour-and-feed 
store became the social center of young 
Lakeville. From the adjournment of 
school in the afternoon until supper was 
impending, the shop was filled with 
lively and unprofitable crowd. A stran- 
ger might have thought that the con- 
sumption of flour and feed by Lakeville 
boys was appalling. Jimmy Garvin was 
delighted with the success of his salon. 
He was about ninety per cent. perma- 
nent boy, with little taste for business; 
dominoes and checkers responded to a 
vital need of his nature. 

For some days the adult world was 
but dimly aware of the new social force, 
though mothers wondered at the gray 
and dusty character of their sons’ cloth- 
ing. They did not know that the young- 
er set had taken to burrowing in bins of 
bran and burying one another in wheat 
destined for chicken-feed. 

Jimmy Garvin, checkers, and wheat- 
bins were splendid entertainments, but 
from the first the magnet was “Chicago” 
—he never admitted the possession of a 


real name. He was a fountain-head of 


interest and wickedness; his conversa- 
tion was replete with “darns”’ and “ dog- 
gones.” The home talent made no ef- 
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JIMMY GARVIN WAS ABOUT NINETY PER CENT. BOY, WITH LITTLE TASTE FOR BUSINESS 
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fort to conceal their faith in his essential 
toughness. When the first natural an- 
tagonism between outsider and old 
settler had broken down, “Chicago” 
seemed anxious to please. For the ordi- 
nary uses of life he had rather a charm- 
ing social manner, including a talented 
way of flapping his hands open and shut 
when he played the harmonica. But 
when accused of toughness he clouded 
up and gave the public what it wanted. 
Asked for reminiscences of his spicy life 
in the great crime centers, he respond- 
ed in a vague but generous way. Ted 
Blake, who was constantly seeking con- 
firmation of his theories, got everything 
he wanted except mere information. 

‘Listen here!’ Ted said one day, as 
all the best people were carving their 
initials upon the kennel-like home; “if 
you walked right down the street in 
Chicago in the daytime—jus’ like you 
are—whaja s’pose would happen?” 

The criminal took on that offensive 
manner that had so endeared him to the 
young. “‘Whadda you know about Chi- 
cago?” he demanded. “I guess you 
| wouldn’t 


don’t know a doggone thing. 
git three doggone blocks!” 


Ted was delighted. ‘‘How ‘bout St. 
Louis, and Oregon, and all them places?” 


AS MANY 
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The metropolitan turned from this 
ignorant provincial in despair. “The 
kid thinks the p lice don’t know nothin’. 
What am I foolin’ around this darn little 
town for? Answer me that!” 

Nobody answered him that, because 
to repeated requests for enlightenment 
as to how and why he came to Lakeville 
he had made no reply. Jimmy Garvin 
himself claimed not to know anything 
when interviewed by Jasper Wakefield, 
truant officer. 

The truant officer was the serpent 
which menaced this flour-and-feed para- 
dise. “Chicago” was obviously not 
over ten, and a captious person might 
have thought that his education was in- 
complete. But Wakefield held this posi- 
tion more by virtue of his sane views 
upon the tariff than because of his pas- 
sion for learning. He inclined toward 
personal liberty and preferred not to 
exert himself in any matter until urged 
in influential quarters. Somehow those 
parents who had seen Garvin’s new as- 
sistant going about his duties had not 
arisen to force the stranger to associate 
with their children in the halls of learn- 
ing. So a week had passed since the 
discovery of “Chicago,” and his life was 
still one glad, sweet Saturday. 


AS SIX BOYS SOMETIMES PARTICIPATED IN CARRYING IN. A SINGLE BAG OF FEED 
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It was understood that the globe- 
trotter was to spend the winter in Lake- 
ville safe from the minions of the law, 
but that he was presently to abandon 
his summer home in the back yard and 
move about twenty feet nearer Jimmy 
Garvin’s stove. As 
the days went on 
his personal appear- 
ance did not improve 
or his popularity 
wane. Jimmy was an 
indulgent foster - pa- 
rent in matters of 
washing and combing, 
and there was ill-con- 
cealed envy among the 
unfortunates who had 
to lived in houses and 
hobnob with parents. 

At times favored 
persons were allowed 
to ride about with the 
young driver upon his 
deliveries — Jimmy’s 
outfit was a splendid 
system of transporta- 
tion for one whose 
time was one’s own. 
Whoever bought a bag 
of “middlins” or 
“shorts” in those days 
might expect to have 
it delivered with 
cheers. As many as 
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he waylaid Ranny’s father that evening 
and had speech with him. 

“What’s this | hear about your hang- 
ing around Garvin's feed-store?” father 
asked at the supper-table. ‘‘What do 


So. 


you do there? 





SIX boys sometimeS RANNY INTRODUCED HIS GUEST TO THE MYSTERIES OF THE WOODSHED 


participated in carry- 

ing in a single bag of 

feed. Frequently “Chicago” made an 
entire trip without being called upon to 
do any work except mental. 

Jimmy Garvin’s staff of ungentleman- 
ly assistants loved their work so much 
that they hailed with delight each new 
possibility for one of these seeing-Lake- 
ville tours. When old Mr. Jennings, 
who lived across the street from the 
Dukes family, came into Garvin’s to buy 
something to keep together the body and 
soul of his sorrel horse, Nelly, he met 
with a surprising ovation. 

_“Them boys ‘Il drive me crazy,” said 
Jimmy, unconvincingly. “They are 
regalar cautions!” 

Mr. Jennings might have suggested 
ways to rid a store of cautions, but he 
adopted an even less desirable course; 


“Oh, nuthin’,” said Ranny, uneasily. 
*Jus’ have a little fun.” 

Mother seemed to see a great light. 
“Well I wondered,” she said. 
“You've ruined that good school suit.” 

Ranny looked himself over, but failed 
to see anything amiss. Of course he 
had never set himself up for a dandy. 

“| don’t think,” father went on, “that 
you ought to spend so much time with 
that strange boy.” 

Ranny tried to think of something 
that would recommend “Chicago” in 
home circles, his mind automatically re- 
jecting such virtues as’familiarity with 
the police. He had to fall back upon 
philanthropy. 

“The poor fella ’ain’t got no father an’ 
mother,” he said. 








































































YOUR FRIEND HAS DECIDED THAT 


asked 


**T haven’t 


“Who is the boy, anyway?” 
mother, with some concern. 
seen him.” 

“Looks like a slum boy,” said father. 
“*He’s what you might call the offscour- 
ing of our great cities.’ 

Mother took uccasion while shopping 
the next forenoon to have a private 
view of the offscouring of our great cities. 
From her report at noon Ranny judged 
that mother’s visithad been ill-timed. At 
an hour when other youths were fitting 
themselves for a finer and nobler future, 
“Chicago, ” it seems, was 1n front of his 
place of business standing upon one 
hand for the entertainment of Sim 
Coley, the janitor of the hose-house. It 
is unfair to judge a stranger by his ap- 
pearance when upside-down, or to blame 
him for the poor reputation of bystand- 
ers. But the parental mind closes up 
tight at the approach of anything in the 
least unusual. As a result, Ranny was 
forbidden henceforth to attend Jimmy 
Garvin's farinaceous salon. 

Ranny always obeyed such decrees 
literally, laying down as he went highly 
technical rules for his own guidance. 
For the case in hand he decided that 
Jimmy’s domain ended at the front door 
of his shop. Since “Chicago” inter- 
preted his duties as clerk liberally and 
gave himself free range of the business 
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IS A PRETTY GOOD PLACE, AFTER ALL” 


district, Ranny was able to enjoy quit 
lawfully some delightful odds and end 
of the criminal’s society. 

But the arrangement was far from 
satisfactory, for untactful people lik« 
Ted Blake became arrogant about thei: 
superior privileges. On the day afte: 
the new law went into effect, “ Chicago,” 
ably assisted, was doing his clerking at 
the town pump. The slum boy was 
luring thirsty mouths to the spout with 
specious promises to pump easy. Ther 
had already been two mild cases of 
strangulation and a pleasant time was 
being had by all, when Ted made a pro- 
posal that ruined everything. 

‘Le’s go to the store,” 
chew some wheat.” 

Now wheat-chewing was a purely) 
social vice. Groups of chewers pretended 
to esteem it highly, but nobody chewed 
wheat except in the place provided by 
the management. 

“Aw, come on an’ 
Ranny protested. 
in’-gum.” 

Ranny had truth on his side, but pub- 
lic opinion was with Ted. Ranny there- 
fore parted with his fellows at the door 
of Garvin’s wheat-chewing den and took 
his troubled mind home. As a reward 
for his obedience he was requested to 


“mind the baby.” 


he said, “‘an’ 


have some fun,” 
‘Wheat ain’t chew- 
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In that heur of discontent Ranny 
found his baby sister faulty as a fireside 
companion. Time would cure her of 
being a baby (as it had cured him), but 
she would never get over being a sister. 
She had no accomplishments; she knew 
nothing of life or crime. How different 
things would be if there were a person 
like “Chicago” in the house, sharing 
one’s bed and board. If he could only 
induce his parents to open their doors to 
the stranger within Lakeville’s gates, he 
would have exclusive rights to “Chi- 
cago’s” society in perpetuity against a 
world of envious Ted Blakes. 

“Chicago,” laundered and tailored, 
might lose something of his value as 
scenery, but he would always have his 
past. A past cannot be washed and 
combed away. And perhaps at night, 
in the darkness of the bedroom, when 
parents fondly supposed that they were 
deep in innocent sleep, “Chicago” would 
reel out agitating tales. 

With Ranny, to hope was to plan. He 
promptly evolved a scheme for bringing 
his parents and his friend together. In 
pursuance of the open-door policy, he 
isolated his victim late the next after- 
noon. 

“Hey, ‘Chicago’!” he said; “come 
on down to my house a minute. I| got 
somepin to show ya.” 

This was at the twilight zone of Gar- 
vin’s dominions, and the other roisterers 
were at the moment inside. As the 
fugitive from injustice always had his 
hat on, he departed without the formal- 
ity of saying anything to his employer. 
At home Ranny introduced his guest to 
the mysteries of the woodshed and the 
drug-store. 

“This is the secrut den,” he explained. 
“A person could hide here fine if any- 
body was a-lookin’ for them.” 

This pointed remark arrested the vis- 
itor’s attention. They sold drugs un- 
restrainedly to each other for a time, and 
the new-comer was taken into the firm. 
The autumn light was failing, and from 
the kitchen there came odors as of pro- 
spective supper. 

Knowing that Jimmy Garvin did not 
furnish his guest with anything elabo- 
rate in the way of eating, Ranny drew 
his companion well into the zone of 
fragrance. He needed every aid in his 
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delicate social task of bringing together 
a reluctant guest and an_ unwilling 
hostess. 

The two youths sat upon the edge of 
the back porch in the deepening dusk 
and did as near nothing as practicable. 
In the Indian-summer weather the 
kitchen door stood open because of the 
smoke incident to broiling steak. An 
analytical nose might also have de- 
tected the presence of rapidly crisping 
potatoes. An oven door was heard to 
open and shut, and shortly the atmos- 
phere was enriched by the odor of bis- 
cuits approaching maturity. The three 
elements combined to form a dangerous 
gas which paralyzed the will power, with 
symptoms of mouth-watering. 

“Oo, that smells good!” exclaimed 
Ranny, mercilessly. 

“I gotta go now,” replied “Chicago,” 
gruffly, but he did not do so. 

Presently there were noises indoors 
indicating that father, in accordance 
with his nightly custom, had come home 
for supper. And soon mother appeared 
at the open door. 

“Come in now, Ranny,”’ she said. 

Ranny arose nervously; “Chicago,” 
with some difficulty. Ranny scratched 
his knee in pure embarrassment. His 
plan had reached its crucial moment. 
Mother seemed to be battling with con- 
flicting emotions; “‘Chicago” stood ir- 
resolute, suspended between personal 
liberty and home cooking. In the tricky 
light from the kitchen he looked less like 
the offscouring of our great cities than 
like a hungry little boy. 

“Won’t you come in and have supper 
with Ranny?” It had come at last! 
What mother’s words lacked in enthusi- 
asm, Ranny—and the poisonous gases 
supplied. The slum boy surrendered 
without firing a shot. 

“Let your friend wash first,” said the 
hostess, with rare tact. 

Privately to his guest Ranny said, 
“Il gotta wash every night—neck an’ 
ever thing.” This was at once an apol- 
ogy and a suggestion. 

The vagabond, scrubbed and combed, 
presented rather an elegant appearance. 
His long, wet, black hair was plastered 
down tight, although as time passed over 
his head little clumps arose here and 
there like second-growth timber. His 
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clothes had apparently left buttons in 
all our principal cities, but when he was 
once seated at the supper-table this de- 
fect was not so noticeable. The real 
trouble was yet to develop. “Chicago” 
did not show up well in conversation; 
with supper well advanced, he had made 
but one remark and that not notably 
brilliant: in reply to father’s query as to 
whether he would have more biscuits, 
he said, “Yes, ma’am.” 

The only thing that could be said for 
this statement was that it was true; the 
boy did have more biscuits as well as 
everything else that was suggested. He 
ate in an efficient and workmanlike 
fashion; he ate as if he had not seen 
solid food since the police had chased 
him out of St. Louis and Oregon. The 
conversational deadlock was broken by 
father. 

“Will you have some 
he asked—*‘you, I mean- 
don’t know your name.” 

The visitor bore the look of one whose 
worst fears have been realized. His host 
had put the thing in such a way that he 
had to tell his name in order to get the 


more steak?” 
-I’m afraid I 


alluring morsel upon the carving-fork. 
For the second time his desires got the 
be ste r of his reason. 

“My name is Roy,” 


he said, faintly. 
“Oh yes, Roy,” said father, fulfilling 
his part of the implie ed bargain. 
‘That’s a nice name,” mother added. 

It was a nice enough name for domes- 
tic use, Ranny thought, but vastly in- 
ferior to those conjured up by Ted out 
of his wide reading. “Mexico Mike” 
was among the mildest of these. 

“T understand you come from Chi- 
cago,” said father. ‘Where did you live 
there?” 

Roy fixed his gaze upon his devas- 
tated plate and addressed it confiden- 
tially, “State Street.” 

“That so? Where on State Street?” 

The boy was evidently ashamed of the 
neighborhood, for he answered with 
great reluctance, “By Michigan Boule- 
vard.” 

“How things change in those big 
cities!’ father said with a shake of the 
head. ‘‘When I was in Chicago only 
two or three months ago, State Street 
and Michigan Boulevard didn’t come 
near each other.” 
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For some reason the conversation died 
here, just when things were getting so 
ciable. Father and mother exchanged 
a cryptic look, and there were no furthe: 
excursions into Roy’s past. 

Bh vw supper was over father turned 

» Ranny and said: “You run along 
now and help mother clear up. Roy and 
I are going to have a little talk.” 

Ranny was so happy at this news that 
he was prepared to endure both separa 
tion and dish-wiping. Things were com 
ing splendidly. Father, too, had dis 
covered that “‘Chicago’s” place was in 
the home. At this very moment fathe: 
was probably pleading with him to com¢ 
and be a brother to Ranny. The allitera 
tion was a happy discovery; “Rann, 
and Roy” would look fine in the drug 
business. 

Mother kept him longer than usual 
at least it seemed longer—but at last h« 
was released and ran into the sitting- 
room to welcome the new member. He 
stopped in consternation at the thresh- 
old; something had gone sadly wrong. 
If it had been anybody less tough, on 
would have said the boy had been cry- 
ing. His face was streaked as if a coat- 
sleeve had brushed across a damp sur- 
face. Also he was taking deep gasps 
which are the aftermath of tears. 

“What ’d he do?” asked Ranny, jump- 
ing to the conclusion that his guest had 
been acting up. 

“Your friend,” said father, soberly, 
“has decided that a home is a pretty 
good place, after all.”” Ranny’s heart 
gave a joyous leap and turned over 
twice. “So he is going back to-morrow 
to Rushton, where he lives.” The rest 
was addressed to mother, who had just 
entered the room. “‘ Your cooking seems 
to have made Roy homesick. He’s 
never been away from his folks before.” 

Ranny’s high hopes, and what little 
faith in mankind he still had after eight 
disillusioning years of life, perished at 
father’s words. The fellow was an im- 
postor. He had never lived in Chicago 
or sneaked down the back streets of Ore- 
gon. He was just an ordinary boy living 
in a little town not more than eighteen, 
or maybe fifty, miles away. Probably 
Lakeville was the largest place he had 
ever seen! 

It was decided that Roy was to spend 
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the night with them—father said that 
Sheriff Sembridge had poor accommoda- 
tions for transients. Father then went 
down-town to telephone to Roy’s home 
and also to break the news to Jimmy 
Garvin. Meanwhile the fugitive was 
very poor company. The idea of a fam- 
ily reunion seemed distasteful to him; he 
gave Ranny a harrowing account of the 
chores and school he had to undergo 
when at home, and took the unreason- 
able view that it was Ranny who was 
responsible for sending him back. More 
than likely others would take a similar 
view. As far as he could see, everything 
was lost, including honor. 

At the news that his father would 
come to-morrow to take him home 
Roy’s face expressed anything but filial 
delight. 

“Don’t worry, boy,” father said; 
“he’s glad enough to get you back. He 
says he thought you had gone to Chicago 
because you have always been so crazy 
to see it. He’s had the police there look- 
ing for you for a week.” 

There was a grain of comfort in this 
last piece of news—a grain which pres- 
ently began to sprout. When an owl 
hooted in the alley near the woodshed— 
that is, it was supposed to pass as a hoot 
among the uninitiated—Ranny went 
into the back yard and made a sound like 
a very discreet owl. 

**S-st!—let us in,” came Ted Blake’s 
whisper. 

Ranny unhooked the gate of the high 
board fence, and six shadowy forms filed 
into the yard. 

“What's everbody .runnin’ around 
for?” asked Ranny. “This ain’t Hol- 
lowene.”’ 

“Is anybody a-listenin’ here?” asked 
Ted, dramatically. 

“Nope; only me,” replied Ranny. 

eee . =, . 99 ay 

Chicago’s’ run away.” ‘This un- 
authorized version came from the am- 
plest of the shadowy forms. 

“Shut up, ‘Fatty’! said Ted, whose 


climax had thus been spoiled. “ ‘Ja 
w ant everybody in town to know it?’ 

« Jimmy Garvin don’t know where he 
is.” This was in Tom Rucker’s voice. 

Ted gave up all idea of preserving dis- 
cipline. “‘We’re out a-huntin’ ’im,” he 
said. 

Now that his eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the light, Ranny saw that all 
parties were in disguise—that is, their 
caps were wrong side out. Simultane- 
ously he realized that, whatever the 
morrow might bring, the present mo- 
ment was rich with possibilities. 

“Tf I tell ya somepin,” he said,. “will 
ya keep it secrut?”’ 

The conspirators gathered close and 
pledged eternal silence. 

“| got ’im safe. He’s goin’ away to- 
morrow with—a fella he knows.” 

*“Where’s he goin’?” Ted Blake had 
lost his mantle of arrogance. 

“It’s all right where he’s goin,”’ Ran- 
ny replied. “‘Mebbe I'll tell ya some 
day. His real name, too.” 

There was a moment of flattering si- 
lence. Ranny utilized the time well- 
for creative work never came easy to 
him. 

“Listen here,” he said. “‘Ever’body 
do what I tell ya an’ they won’t be no 
trouble. Don’t let amybody see ya 
leavin’ here—the sheriff or any body like 
that. Go back through the alley’’—the 
idea was getting bigger and bigger- 
‘one at a time. Don’t go near no ’lec- 
tric lights or anything like that. You 
go first, ‘Fatty.’ If ya get away safe, 
hoot like a owl.” 

“Tm a rotten hooter,” “Fatty” ob- 
jected. “Let Ted go first.” 
“T like it here all right,” said Ted. 

“You wouldn’t like it here all right 
if you knew what I know.” With these 
words, Ranny opened the _ back-yard 
gate about an inch, listened intently, 
then closed it again. “The Chicago 
police,” he whispered, “‘have been look- 
in’ for ’im for a week!” 













































The Right Not to Laugh 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


F one were to accuse 
you of poisoning your 
m grandmother you would 
% presumably smile in un- 
| ruffed fashion and go 
about your affairs with- 

me out feeling any burden 
of accusation. But if one accused you 
of lacking a sense of humor, you would 
first of all resent it indignantly; and 
furthermore, for an indefinite time to 
come you would be conscious of a desire 
to disprove the charge, scrutinizing anx- 
iously every phrase that might conceal 
some subtle hidden test, emitting now 
and then forced laughs on suspicion. 
Perhaps you boast your emancipation in 
many fields where public opinion cus- 
tomarily rules. You wear a straw hat 
when you please; you object to the 
insignia of mourning; you flaunt your 
readiness to discuss any subject in mixed 
company; you do or do not serve butter 
at your dinner-table; yet you are afraid 
you may not laugh in the right places. 
Many a one who proclaims his right to 
individuality of opinion fears to assert 
an equally inalienable rnght not to 
laugh. Deep i in his heart he dreads the 
withering accusation that he lacks a 
sense of humor. 

Here is a human trait the possession 
of which lightens burdens, cheers the 
down-hearted, recreates the weary, and 
in fact lubricates the whole machinery 
of living, and yet there is an idea abroad 
that the Creator has bestowed it upon 
only certain ones among His creatures. 
Such a belief is one with Predestination 
and the Damnation of Infants! 

Providence probably needs no human 
defenders, and yet one should occasion- 
ally protest against making it a scape- 
goat for too many of our sins. The 
division of wealth, the continuance of 
drought, the birth-rate, the productivity 
of the soil, these and innumerable other 
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things were always laid at the door of 
Providence in the past, but nowadays 
thinking people are inclined to admit 
the power of human agency in the devel- 
opment of human ills. Nevertheless, we 
still charge it to Providence if a man 


appear to be handicapped by the lack of 


a humorous sense. 

If it could be generally understood 
that humor is as universally a human 
birthright as, for instance, hair on top 
of the head, this sensitiveness as to its 
public recognition would largely disap- 
pear. It is true that through lack of 
care or misuse it may thin out and even 
totally disappear, yet if a shred of it 
remain there is hope of redeveloping 
and regaining it. 

Belles-lettres provide a thousand def- 
nitions of humor and the sense of it, but 
let us agree, if you will, on this cumber- 
some description: a sense of humor is 
that trait which enables one to glean 
laughter from certain situations; the 
greater this sense, the wider will be the 
variety of situations which give us en- 
joyment. Painful or sad, solemn or silly, 
still we find a mirth-provoking side to 
them. We laugh, whether it be audible, 
side-shaking guffawry, or inward titilla- 
tion with a solemn face to it, or any 
degree between. If you accept this as a 
description of the trait, then you may set 
aside for the time being a mass of psy- 
chological speculation and treat the mat- 
ter as a tangible thing in the physical 
world. What is this laughter, and what 
is its cause? Are we not all entitled to 
the use of it? If, as you say, your friend 

cannot be properly stimulated to laugh- 
ter, should we assume an actual physical 
debility on his part, an atrophied func- 
tion, let us say, or is it possible that your 
conclusions are based upon unfair tests? 

There is a theory, among those who 
speculate upon racial psychology, that 
the reason one can sit for hours and 
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eaze into the embers of a fire, with a 
brain filled with vague half-thoughts, is 
because fire is one of the few racial mem- 
ories limned in every human brain. In 
the Stone Age and the Bronze Age we 
knew it, once even we worshiped it; and 
as a mystic link to-day it binds us to 
that dim racial childhood, though a 
world-old civilization rolls between. So 
does the spasm of laughter bind us to 
the childhood of the race. It is a world- 
old heritage with the same mystic power 
to drag us back through lower strata 
of civilization even into savagery and 
beyond. 

For it is a fact that laughter may be an 
unlovely thing, and if it control us we 
may be divested of refinements—nay, 
even be carried back to savagery. Why 
deny this? Even you, gentlest of wom- 
en, know the experience of a laugh start- 
ing to your face, before your good breed- 
ing caught and stifled it, at some 
occasion which meant the discomfort 
or humiliation of a fellow-being. 

Laughter is an involuntary physical 
reaction. Hughlings Jackson calls it 
“one of the innumerable epilepsies to 
which man is subject.” It is apparently 
a universal heritage, though certain 
causes may operate more powerfully 
upon one individual than upon another 
to produce it. In the little child whose 
sensibilities are uncomplicated by any 
mental experience, unless they be racial 
ones, the shock of delicate touch—tick- 
ling, as we call it—first causes laughter. 
Why? The claim of our psychologist 
carries us a long leap backward to the 
most elemental form of animal life. 
Beyond the savage stands the monkey, 
and dimly far beyond him, the moilusk, 
whose only sense was that of touch. 
Picture this great-grandfather of living 
things lying motionless save for those 
nervous, fluttering, sensitive feelers ex- 
tended to play the part of sight and 
hearing. A bit of seaweed bumps against 
them. A spasm racks the mollusk’s 
whole being, crushing him into his shell 
until the surprise has abated; then the 
fact that no further attack follows brings 
relief. This is the germ of the cause of 
our laughter spasm—a sudden shock, 
instantly followed by a feeling of relief. 
Only such shocks as were followed by 
relief became racial memories. Where 
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relief did not follow, the clam did not 
live to leave a heritage. 

Kant, in his Critique of Judgement, 
defines laughter as “an affection arising 
from the sudden transformation of a 
strained expectation into nothing.” 
Having thus explained its origin, he rea- 
sons further that no cause of laughter is 
in itself pleasurable, but that pleasure 
comes from the laughter. He says: 





The lungs expel the air at rapidly succeed- 
ing intervals and thus bring about a move- 
ment beneficial to health; which alone, and 
not what precedes it in the mind, is the 
proper cause of gratification in a thought 
that represents nothing. 


It is certain that all spontaneous 
laughter arises from the same cause, 
whether it be uncontrolled, or whether 
it be by habit so suppressed as to be 
merely a pleasurable sensation without 
a surtace ripple. And it is equally cer- 
tain that this involuntary physical reac- 
tion called laughter is a universal human 
birthright. All experiences that we call 
humorous prove on analysis to be but 
sudden sensuous surprises combined 
with a sense of relief. The humor of 
Elia is brother to that of IJnnocents 
Abroad, cousin to Joe Miller’s joke-book, 
cultured grandson to the buffoonery of 
court jesters and the practical joke of 
to-day; while by many intervening gen- 
erations it is linked to the tickling that 
children love and dread, and by more 
generations still to the sudden frights 
and relief of infancy’s game of peek-a- 
boo. 

The sensibilities of to-dav are more 
delicate than those of yesterday. The 
humor of early Europe was the sight of 
deformity and torture. The humor of 
another age was indecency. Laughter 
was cruel always, in many of its mani- 
festations. The gods of high Olympus 
were filled with inextinguishable laugh- 
ter at the lameness of one of their fel- 
lows. 

But we have become, in this day and 
generation, epicures in titillatory sensa- 
tion. The shock of seeing and hearing 
a slap-stick has given place in our regard 
to the most delicate of causations—the 
shock of mental surprise over unex- 
pected thought-contrasts and _ similari- 
ties. We enjoy the laughter which 
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arises from such causes more than that 
which reacts from cruder forms of shock. 
We roll our thoughts about upon a men- 
tal tongue, tasting and tasting till we are 
suddenly startled by an unexpected 
“similarity between utterly dissimilar 
things,” or a “sudden contrast between 
things apparently similar.” 

Old Sailor Ben, in the Story of a Bad 
Boy, when he builds a house ashore cuts 
little port-holes for windows and rears 

bowsprit over the door. We picture 
this as we read, and our enjoyment is co- 
extendant with the shock of surprise 
tle ideas produce for us. 

You laugh at simple occurrences in 
church that on the street would cause 
not the least enjoyment because of their 
ordinary environment. The appearance 
of a cat on the pulpit steps will amuse 
a whole congregation. For the same 
cause there is humor in a poem which 
relates commonplace things in a stately 
Miltonian verse. If the requisite sur- 
prise and relief occur, nothing can pre- 
vent the laugh reaction, though you may 
check it in its infancy. It is no respecter 
of proprieties or of sanctity, or of pity, 


or of love, though training may develop 
any of these considerations into a power 
of restraint. 


What, then, ails this man who does 
not laugh sincerely when you laugh, who 
gains no enjoyment from situations that 
you find ‘ ‘humorous’ *? 

First of all, are you sure that the 
situation rightfully has any surprise in 
it for him? The old sailor seriously rigs 
out a bowsprit on his house, and you 
smile and say with some sense of superi- 
ority, ““He doesn’t know how funny he 
is; he has no sense of humor.” But it 
causes no mental surprise to him to have 
a bowsprit on his home. His experience 
leads him to expect it. The cat on the 
pulpit steps does not amuse the sexton. 
He sees it there frequently when it fol- 
lows him upon his daily rounds. 

There is too much of the “holier than 
thou”’ attitude on the part of those who 
boast a sense of humor. They are 
prone to think that humor is an inherent 
quality in certain ideas, and they arbi- 
trarily class all things which are funny 
to them as humorous, and all things 
which do not appeal to them as not 
humorous, and then proceed to measure 
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the sense of humor of whole 
their little yardstick. And you and |, 
on our part, tend to become coward! 
accepting the dictum of some little grou 
of dilettantes as to what we shall laug! 
at, forgetting that nothing is fun: 
which is not funny to us. We laugh t: 
many empty laughs. Consider, for i 
stance, the continued production of a 
one form of surprise—enfant terri! 
rhymes or inverted aphorisms; after 
time it is inevitable that their dénou 
ments shall lose the power to surpri 
us; we anticipate them, and a natur 
laugh is no more possible than it is aft 
an anecdote, the point of which we hav: 
heard or have foreseen. A new and in 
genious bit of slang, which serves as 
short cut to the expression of an idea, 
gives a pleasant mental shock. Effe: 
tive slang is amusing. But the pe: 
sistent repetition of it is a weariness to 
the flesh, and it is your right not to 
laugh! Obvious puns fail to caus 
laughter for the same simple reason. If 
obvious, they are not a form of humor. 

One funny story after another, all 
boasting the same quantity or quality of 
surprise, is jading to delicate sensibili- 
ties, and the final ones may rightfull) 
not be funny to one particular hearer, fo 
he refuses to be surprised at any out 
come. 

Max Beerbohm claimed that an analy- 
sis of the funny stories in certain English 
comic papers proved that they and all 
their tribe are based upon sixteen sub- 
jects only, and he collates them as fol- 
lows: Mothers-in-law, henpecked hus- 
bands, twins, old maids, Jews, French- 
— or Germans or Italians or niggers 
(not Russians or other foreigners of any 
denomination), fatness, thinness, long 
hair (worn by a man), baldness, sea- 
sickness, stuttering, bloomers, bad 
cheese, shooting the moon (slang for 
leaving a boarding-house without paying 
the bill), red noses. If this analysis be 
true, it would prove that the professional 
writers of jokes turn for convenience’ 
sake to those human situations that 
originally contained surprises for the 
majority, and because of their perennial 
recurrence are constantly being redis- 
covered by some portion of humankind. 
Yet you would probably admit your 
failure to enjoy a mother-in-law joke 
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unless it reversed all previous concep- 
tions of what a mother-in-law joke 
should be, or unless the mere Faye re- 
vives an echo of old shocks. You might 
even react with surprise over the yx 
that your intelligent friend deemed i 
ossible to amuse you thus. No te 

all to a story is much funnier than an 
occa one! 

Do you enjoy anecdotes of childhood? 
[hat enjoyment is coextendant with 
your knowledge of the circumstances of 
childhood. Your friend who has for- 
gotten his own boyhood, with no chil- 
dren near by in later life to revive such 
memories, has a whole field of humor 
closed to him. 

Perhaps there are a few people who 
actually lack a sense of humor, but sure- 
ly this is because circumstances or they 
themselves have gradually deadened it. 
Single-mindedness will subdue it. The 
fanatic has no sense of humor. The 
man who rides violently upon a hobby 
endangers his. The reason is simple. 
His thought and imagination run in one 
deep path. They do not skip about 
from one path to another, gaining men- 
tal shocks from sudden parallels or con- 
trasts. At first he loses ability to see 
the real humor in anything aimed at his 
chosen hobby. If his zeal increases, his 
thoughts never wander through other 
helds of experience and none of these 
mental shocks are possible. 

Broad human sympathy is absolutely 
essential to a complete sense of humor— 
a comprehension of and interest in 
other men’s beliefs as weil as your own. 
The egotist gradually loses his sense of 
humor. One thought dominates ll 
others in his mind. He is seldom sur- 
prised by sudden similarities or con- 
trasts of experience. His attitude of 
mind leads him to believe that no other 
idea presumes to be comparable to the 
idea he now entertains. 

On the other hand, a multitude of 
equally trodden brain-paths make for a 
sense of humor; therefore it is invariably 


possessed by the jack-of-all-trades, who 
does so many things pretty well that he 
succeeds in nothing. Such men laugh 
easily. They adopt readily any view- 
point, being wedded to none, and these 
changing points of view admit con- 
stantly of new thought-surprises. They 
are certain to possess a strong sense of 
humor, and just as iweenlitiie hows they 
a ready sympathy for their fellow- 
men. 

But they hold no monopoly. The man 
of one idea and the egotist may regain 
this power of laughter just so far as they 
can widen their sympathies and learn, 
in their hours of recreation, to see life 
through other men’s eyes. Books will 
help them, unless they begin too late 
or hold to the single course in their read- 
ing. Love is bound to help them! Many 
a man has regained his sense of humor 
through love for one, just as a starter, 
and through her a love for all humanity. 
Thackeray declares sense of humor and 
human sympathy synonymous. At 
least they are coextendant. For the 
humorous literature we love best, wheth- 
er it be Dickens or Thackeray, Stockton 
or Clemens, depends upon + shock of 
surprise that comes to us when we recog- 
nize a common humanity displaying it- 
self in unexpected places. 

But in every case a man’s sense of 
humor is his own, coextendant with his 
own private mental experiences. There- 
fore, do not force a laugh. Have the 
courage of this conviction—that what is 
not funny to you is not funny. And be 
slow to bring the charge against your 
neighbor that he lacks this God-given 
sense. See first whether you are not try- 
ing to measure his stock-in-trade by 
your own individual standard. If your 
conscience be clear in this regard, then 
search him for the germ which he alone 
is crushing down somewhere in the re- 
cesses of his soul. Tell him to cultivate 
his heart, and learn to love his neighbor 
as himself, and life will be full of the 


surprises that make for laughter. 
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The Naked Truth 


BY LEILA BURTON 


RIAN LAZAR went 

over to the door at the 

-end of the room and 

laid his hand for an in- 

stant on the heavy cov- 

i ering falling over it. 

PO A = >) Restraining the impulse 

to draw the curtain aside, he forced him- 

self to turn instead and face the woman 
behind him. 

As he turned, burdened with the 
knowledge that he was going to speak 
the truth at last, he looked around him 
at the place he called his home. If he 
had been called upon to paint what he 
saw, he would have used flat, gray tones 
and a relentless brush, that he might 
miss none of its heartrending ugliness 
—a little room with stingy walls that 
seemed to crowd toward the center, and 


from which worm-eaten wall-paper hung 
in patches, moving back and forth in the 
cold draught that crept through the 


cracks in the skylight overhead. The 
gloom was only partially relieved by the 
light of a candle which sagged in a tin 
candlestick whose bowl was filled with a 
sodden mass of tallow drip and burnt- 
match ends, and which he had placed on 
the wooden table in the center of the 
room that no particle of its economical 
flame might be missed. Ranged against 
the wall, their faces turned inward, and 
yet seeming to gape at him even in this 
blind fashion, like starving children at 
an incompetent parent, were all his un- 
sold canvases. And there on the table, 
where he had placed them before the 
intruders entered, the blue pawn-ticket 
and the roll of greasy bills which the 
Jewish dealer had pushed across the 
counter to him only an hour ago; and 
there, also, the letter which he had found 
on his return, stating that one of his pic- 
tures had been sold for eight hundred 
dollars, and that a commission of, to 
him, unheard-of magnitude was waiting 
his acceptance. 

Eight hundred dollars and almost cer- 
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tain fame! And it mattered not 
whit now, for in the corner of the room, 
his chair tip-tilted back against the wall, 
his plain, dark clothes melting into the 
shadows around him, his observant eyes 
watching, always watching, was that 
man who represented the unsleeping eye 
of the law; and here in front of him, face 
to face, eye to eye, was his accuser. 
Lazar, standing with his back to the 
curtains that hid the thing he was fight- 
ing to save from destruction, caught sud- 
denly in a small mirror that hung on the 
wall above the woman’s head the re- 
flection of his own emaciated face. He 
saw the pallid brow and the cheek-bones 
sticking up under the skin like props 
beneath a sheet, the bronze hair falling 
almost into the eyes, and the flimsy coat 
buttoned up around the throat, from 
which the head rose with a grace of out- 
line that even starvation had not been 
able to quite obliterate. He stared al- 
most stupidly, for now, peering through 
the beautiful semblance that he called 
his own, like the original image on a 
double negative, he seemed to see the 
face of a detected thief he had once 
looked at in a play—a mean gray face 
with whining eyes, and a mouth that 
hung loose at one corner like the opening 
of a bag when a string has broken, a 
face he had viewed at the time with self- 
righteous repugnance and that now, by 
some strange perversion of rationality, 
was his own.... 


Returning with a little spiritual shock 
to the actual, he saw that the man in the 
corner of the room had taken out his 
watch and was regarding it with a judi- 
cial eye. He watched him softly snap 
the case to, and then, as if recalling a 
neglected duty, begin to turn the stem 
suggestively back and forth. 

Lazar took a mechanical step toward 
the woman. She was standing where 
she had stood since she had entered the 
room, her body held in an attitude of 
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belligerent accusation, her china-blue 
eyes cold with enmity. 

With the almost painful reversion to 
the usual that cheapens even moments of 
great emotion, he found himself pulling 
forward one of the rude chairs and in- 
viting her courteously to be seated. 

For a moment it seemed as if she 
would refuse, for she cast a wavering 
glance that seemed to ask mute instruc- 
tion toward the figure in the corner, but, 
as she received no indication one way 
or the other to influence her decision, 
she sat down unwillingly on the very 
edge of the chair, and, unbuttoning her 
fur coat, pushed it back from the great 
white pillar of her throat. 

Lazar flushed, and went over to the 
table and moved the candle, as if to 
seek a more advantageous arrangement 
of light. The inconsiderable action 
seemed to focus his thought. He began 
to repeat the contents of the letter he 
had received from the picture-dealer. 
His voice was low and steady. He stated 
the facts without undue deliberation, 
and when he had finished he raised his 
eyes to the woman’s face. 

“What has that got to do with it all?” 
she asked, tersely, putting the question 
not over-hastily. Her voice was smooth, 
but rasped a little as if she did not have 
it under good control. Her china-blue 
eyes were blank. Her small mouth 
closed in a stubborn line. 

Lazar cleared his throat, as if to ren- 
der his words a little easier of egress. 
“It just means,” he said, gently, “that 
I don’t need money—any more.” 

The woman smiled, and as she smiled 
she turned and looked at the man in the 
corner. The flush that had been on 
Lazar’s face spread from his cheeks 
up to his eyelids. He made the one 
demand for an explanation that he had 
ventured since the woman had entered 
the room. 

““What”’—-he asked in a low voice, 
with drooped eyelids —“what changed 
you—so suddenly? I don’t understand. 
Why are you accusing me now? Only 
two hours ago—’ 

The woman smiled again. She began 
to feel in her muff. Very softly, with 
catlike fingers, she drew from it a letter 
and held it up for Lazar to see. 

Lazar advanced and took the paper 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 791.—98 
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from her hand. 
asked. 

She pushed a tress of her bleached 

yellow hair back unde sr her tiny hat with 
negligent fingers. “The envelope you 
wrote your address on for me. 
She paused a half-instant, as if to give 
full value to the statement, and then, 
as Lazar had no words, went on with 
assumed courteousness: “ There — was 
a letter in the envelope—a letter you 
didn’t want me to see, I suppose. You 
slipped it in the wrong envelope by mis- 
take, didn’t you?—and left it there.” 
Her voice was oily with malice. She was 
still smiling—smiling. 

Lazar looked down at the envelope 
and saw the name of the advertising 
firm printed in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, and also saw the street and number 
of his house hastily scrawled in his own 
handwriting across the paper. How 
faultlessly he had convicted himself. He 
remembered now that he had hesitated 
about giving her his correct address, that 
he had considered in the tumult of the 
moment every other expedient. Then, 
deciding that a fictitious number would 
at once arouse suspicion—if by any 
chance she should seek him out—he had 
deliberately written across the envelope, 
which he had taken from his pocket and 
which bore the name of the advertising 
firm, his correct address, counting on 
the improbability of her ever venturing 
to his part of the city. . . . And all the 
time the envelope had contained that in- 
timate letter revealing what he had so 
carefully hidden, and—he had himself 
placed it in her hands! 

He looked down at the little square of 
white paper. ‘“‘And you read it?” he 
said, slowly. “All of it?” 

She threw back her heavy head. 
“Why shouldn’t I? Didn’t I have the 
right to find out I was being made a 
fool of?” 

Lazar went back to the table and laid 
the letter down by the other exhibits in 
the case—the roll of bills, the pawn- 
ticket, the communication from the pic- 
ture-dealer. 

“You know, then, that I’”—he 
found that in spite of every effort to con- 
trol it his voice was trembling—‘that 
I am—” 

She smiled again—that malicious little 


“What is it?” he 
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smile. Her eyes half closed. ‘ Married. 
Yes, I know it,” she said, easily, “ now.” 
She brushed some particles of powder 
from the revers of her coat as if to indi- 
cate to him by the action her present 
indifference to the fact. 

The man in the corner held up his 
watch for Lazar to see. “Ten minutes,” 
he suggested, warningly. “And you 
haven't begun yet.” 

“Minutes!” repeated Lazar, his voice 
breaking over the word. He put his 
hand over his eyes and stepped behind 
the table. He groped for the camp- 
stool, and, when he had found it, sank 
down heavily. The candle-flame flared 
in his eyes and he pushed it aside. He 
was conscious of nothing but the watch 
in that man’s hand. “Minutes,” he 
reiterated, turning his face to the cur- 
tains that hung before that hidden door. 
“Minutes! And I have to go slowly 
go back—back to make you understand! 
It is so hard to understand. . Will 
you please—now that you have given 
me permission to speak—let me go on 
—not interrupt me, | mean, as the time 
is so short. It’s—it’s rather hard to 
know that minutes count—and have to 
tell, to expose—your—life.” 

The man in the corner, slouching for- 
ward in his chair, struck a match and 
cupped it with his hands before his 
neglected cigar. The woman closed her 
mouth in a firmer line. 

“1 ”— began Lazar, slowly—“I can 
go back to the beginning and show how 
the thing grew upon me by degrees— 
like an insidious disease. You know 
how one begins at first to notice symp- 
toms of physical derangement—a pain 
here, a discomfort there—something 
out of place—unnatural. That was the 
way I first became aware of the thing I 
was doing. It grew upon me from my 
childhood—quite like a disease. . . . I 
had painted—drawn, I mean—from the 
time I was conscious. Always scratch- 
ing with a pencil on something—trying 
to express the pictures I saw in my mind. 
My mother—my mother—I had no rec- 
ollection of my father—didn’t under- 
stand me. She used to look at me some- 
times as if she were afraid! We lived in 
the slums of the city and were very poor. 
I hated ugliness even then; and it 
seemed to be always around me—chok- 
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ing me. The sky was the only beautif\ 
thing I knew. When they first gave n 
a box of paints I splashed paper all ov. 
with blue, and cried because the pair 
would not reproduce the wondert 
thing I saw. Then one day”—Laz: 
spoke very slowly, as if he were strivin 
with difficulty to bring into the prese: 
some vagrant memory of the past 
“one day, when I was eight years ol. 
my mother took me to the park—t! 
great park at the other end of the town 

I remember it was the first time I ha 
seen much of anything green, and I ¢ 
down in my ragged clothes and wallow: 
in the grass, burying my face in its su: 
warmed sweetness. I stretched o 
my arms and tried to gather in the ra, 
ture of the sunlight, laughing excited! 
and calling to my mother to ‘look.’ 
remember in those days my emotior 
were nearly always overbalanced. M 
joy and sorrow easily passed into ey 
tremes. .. . It was while I was lyin; 
kicking my bare feet in the sunlight that 
I heard a voice speaking to my mothe: 
‘What a beautiful boy!’ the voice w: 
saying. ‘What a beautiful boy!’ Th: 
word beautiful was a word I knew. | 


lifted my flushed face, all grass-stained 
A lady was standing looking dow 


at me. I understood the expression on 
her face. It was what I felt when | 
looked at a sunset—or the shadows un- 
der the trees—or the pink glow on thx 
buildings at twilight That was the 
first time I was conscious of admiration 
in a woman’s eyes. It affected me then 
as it affected me later, with a strang: 
sense of power! I went home and 
washed my face and looked in th« 
cracked family looking-glass. My moth- 
er caught me at it and rated me soundly, 
but I was sure! I was beautiful.” 

For a moment Lazar had forgotten 
everything but the sense of immortal 
ecstasy through which the artist sees life 
ever illusionized and impersonalize d. 
“I don’t suppose any one but a painter, 
he explained, acutely self-conscious now 
of the disgusted eyes before him, 
“would comprehend that first almost 
impersonal rapture at the possession of 
—beauty. Later I know it became vul- 
gar and vain, but then it was quite a 
wonderful thing. I realize that, looking 
at me now, this seems to be a—rather 
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4 matter for—for laughter. It is nause- 
ous, too. People don’t often have to tell 
these things. But I—you see my—my 
career began then, when those eyes met 
mine in the sunlight! That was my first 
consciousness of power over women. . . . 
The lady became interested in me and 
gave me an education—sent me to an art 
school. I began to see that it was the 
thing they called money that took you 
out of ugly places—and I have told you 
ugliness was like a physical pain to me. 
When I was seventeen my mother died, 
and my benefactress kept me on at 
school—promising later to send me 
abroad. She took a small room in a 
studio building for me, and encouraged 
me to hang around her house and meet 
her friends. Called me her protégé, and 
talked a lot about my genius. . . . I let 
my hair grow long and wore velvet 
jackets, and they named me the boy 
painter. Almost unconsciously I began 
to realize that I could get what I wanted 
from women. I saw fellow-students in 
the art school with undoubted talent 
who could get no kind of a start—who 
were eating their lives out for a little 
necessary money, and I began to exert— 
unconsciously at first, of course—what 
personal attractions I had to hold—er— 
pleasant things. My benefactress died 
quite suddenly. She was taken without 
warning when I was just reaching man- 
hood. She had made no provision for me. 
I was a burden her family were glad to 
be rid of. They pushed me off inex- 
orably. | was bewildered. I had not 
been brought up to work. I was an 
artist. . . . Then one of my friends— 
one of the women in whose drawing- 
rooms I was a familiar figure—came for- 
ward and offered to rent me a studio 
and furnish it, suggesting that I repay 
her by painting her portrait. I painted 
very bad portraits at that time. I had 
not found myself. But her suggestion 
seemed to my monumental arrogance 
perfectly fair. I didn’t seem to think 
in those days at all. I just took what 
came. ... She installed me comfor- 
tably, even luxuriously, in the studio, 
and came every day to pose for me, and 
brought other patrons. She was a young 
woman. She—her husband was too busy 
to pay much attention to her, and she— 
wanted—was starved for the outward 


manifestation—expression-—call it what 
you will—of affection. Unconsciously I 
got to pretending a hopeless and ideal 
devotion for her. I sympathized with 
her, and we talked much of sentimental 
subjects. I began to suggest to this 
woman the ideal of love she had grop- 
ingly imagined. She was love-starved, 
and I found there were too many like 
her in America—I could see them hang- 
ing forward in their seats at the mati- 
nées, or at the opera or concert-halls, 
making fools of themselves over actors 
or tenors or pianists because their hus- 
bands hadn’t time to be lovers; hadn’t 
time or—the inclination. I suppose I 
found this out unconsciously at first, and 
later consciously, and so my business— 
career—call it what you will—began! I 
found I could supply what women 
wanted. I said the little things their 
husbands did not say. I did the little 
things their husbands did not do. I let 
them adore me and—pretended to adore 
them. They were good women, you un- 
derstand, who had no desire to be sepa- 
rated from their husbands—who—who 
would have been shocked at the sugges- 
tion of immorality. They only wanted 
to think and dream and sentimentalize 
over love. I instituted a sort of ideal 
friendship with my patrons that re- 
quired no further recompense. Con- 
versation in my studio was all of the 
spirit—and never of the flesh. It made 
wholesome and practical things seem un- 
desirable and sordid. It was neurotic 
and unhealthy, but my—my—business 
grew. My time became valuable. I 
took a larger studio and fitted it up in 
Oriental splendor. It became the ren- 
dezvous for half the love-starved married 
women in the city. Those women to 
whom being with me, and talking to me, 
and listening to my exotic platitudes 
became as necessary as morphine to a 
drug fiend. My—my personality began 
to assume greater and greater value in 
my eyes, and my art less. I still tried to 
paint in my rare moments alone, but my 
colors were muddy and my line faulty. 
Such art as I had was slowly dying away, 
and the abnormal vice—I can’t call it 
anything else—was growing, was pos- 
sessing me; why, I would no sooner see a 
look of furtive admiratior. in a woman’s 
eyes than I would determine almost sub- 
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consciously to turn it to account—to 
make capital of it. And—I even 
went so far as to laugh and be amused 
at the stories my patrons would confide 
to me, of the expedients they had to go 
through to get enough money from their 
husbands to be painted by me; to— 
to—support me, I suppose I must call 
it, for | am calling things by their night 
names now!” 

The cigar had fallen from the relaxed 
fingers of the man in the corner. His 
jaw dropped. “God!” he stammered in 
unconcealed disgust. 

Lazar winced. “‘Yes—you see we 
don’t generally tell these things; but 
[ am not covering anything. I am 
telling all—saying things that I never 
told myself in those days. For I 
kept soothing my conscience by saying 
that I was just a young painter who had 
not got to the place where he could 
produce good work, but had very fortu- 
nately a vogue with fashionable women 
and who would receive due artistic 
recognition later. Then—” 

Lazar wet his dry lips. He averted his 
eyes from the face of the woman before 
him. “ Just at this time”—he continued, 
in an almost inaudible voice — “just 
when my—my outrageous career was at 
its height, that—what | had counter- 
feited so long came into my own life. I 
was only twenty-three, but I was old, 
for the simple things of life had fallen 
away from me. I lived in a world of 
sickly shadows, in an atmosphere of in- 
cense and heavy perfume. I—lI loved 
out in the open under the sky I had tried 
to paint when I was a boy. She knew 
nothing of city life. She had been born 
and grown to womanhood in the quiet 
little town where I found her... . I 
went with her hand-in-hand through 
the fields all thick with daisies. And 
down where the streams crept in silence 
under the trees I sat with her and 
watched the many-colored pebbles un- 
der the shining water, and showed her 
colors she had never seen, and mysteri- 
ous lights in the shadows she had not 
learned to know; and I told her what 
love was. I, the man who lived in 
that studio among those leaning women 
with the weary eyes and restless lips. 

I told her what love was.” 
Lazar had been speaking like one in 
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a trance. He had forgotten time and 
place—the inquisition he was facing, the 
accusing objects on the table, all wer 
wiped away and he was intoxicating 
himself with the emotional facility of 
the artist in a moment of remembered 
ecstasy. 

“You understand .” he faltered, 
feeling even as he paused the goad of the 
terrible flying minutes. “You realize 
that now at last I had to look myself 
in the face—to make some decision. | 
never thought of wronging the woman 
I loved—I mean doing her the 
wrong; and I—I— It was impossible for 
me to marry. Marriage would mean 
the giving up of my livelihood . . . or 
rather it would mean that it would give 
me up. It would be more decent—you 
could have more sympathy if I said | 
gave up my—business then and tried to 
get honest work, but you see in real 
life we don’t. We are cheaper than 
the author dares make us appear in fic- 
tion. I wasn’t yet awake. I was 
afraid. Afraid of work. Afraid of pov- 
erty. Just afraid! Then, by one of those 
strange circumstances which pull the 
balance of our life up or down, I suppose, 
her grandmother—died suddenly, and 
she was left alone and unprovided for. 

“T conceived the idea of marrying 
her secretly and taking her away and 
installing her in a little cottage near the 
city wiere I lived—and where I could 
see her frequently. It was dangerous, 
but she knew nothing of my life or fam- 
ily, and the only person who had the 
right to ask questions in her behalf was 
gone. She was alone and in trouble and 
too great-hearted for suspicion. She 
accepted all that I told her quite simply. 
And I told her that for reasons connected 
with my art I must keep our marriage 
secret for a time; that as soon as my 
great picture was done everything 
would be different. For I was deceiving 
myself by saying that as soon now as 
I gained a little start with my work—a 
little legitimate recognition—I would 
kick the foul ladder on which I had 
climbed from under my feet. You see 
I had sunk even lower in the mire, for | 
was going from real love—to—that, and 
from that back to — and I was doing 
it to get money... .” 

The eyes of the woman facing him in 
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the room were suddenly suffused with 
outraged feeling. “You beast!” she cried. 

“Yes,” admitted Lazar. “I called my- 
self that so many times that I grew al- 
most used to the name, for the man in 
me was beginning to awake. My—my 
wife saw me only through the eyes of her 
love. She has never seen me any other 
way. She—”’ He lifted his face, his 
lips quivering. “If I—if I could put her 
into words, | would say she was more 
gentle than other people. Her hands, 
even, were more loving than other 
hands. She never thought of what she 
got; she just gave. And we lived to- 
gether. She, the expression of outpour- 
ing love; and I, the meanest kind of 
thief! 

Lazar paused, struggling with his emo- 
tion. His eyes dilated. “I can’t tell 
you,” he whispered, “when the knowl- 
edge first came to me—when I knew I 
had to give it up—my way of living. 
I suppose that love worked gradually, 
but it seemed to come suddenly. I cut 
myself loose, ruthlessly. Disposed of 
my studio to a fellow-artist overnight. 
I said I was going to travel. And even 
this I left in a written communication 
that they—those women who had sup- 
ported +? eee make no effort to 
hold me back. . I told my wife we 
had had great reverses, and that we must 
live very simply on what I could earn. 

“We came to New York, and I took 
what I thought then very humble lodg- 
ings. I had a little 
of the sale of the things in my ol 
and I thought I might eke out a living 
with hack-work until my great picture 
was done, but—I found nobody wanted 
my work! I painted while the daylight 
lasted, painted as I had never painted 
before—all—all—these things that you 
see.” He stretched out his hand, point- 
ing to the canvases turned inward to the 
wall. ‘“‘And—we were like children in 
those days. We had not yet felt the 
pinch of poverty. I—I was impracti- 
cable, like most artists, I suppose, and I 
thought that something would surely 
turn up before my money was all ex- 
hausted. I seemed to be possessed of 
a boundless self-confidence. 1 won- 
dered how I could have feared so long. 
I was certain to have recognition. I| 
was drunk with what I saw of beauty in 
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things to paint. And I painted and 
painted, and we—so often we laughed in 
those short days, just for the joy of 
laughing. We were like two children 
suddenly let out in the great world to 
play. I would snatch the dishes from 
her hand—or a piece of sewing—or the 
broom she was sweeping with—and push 
her before my easel that | might catch 
a vagrant turn of the head—a sudden 
light in the eyes—and the colors were 
living again on my palette! I told 
myself | was worthy. I kept telling 
myself I was clean! No matter what 
had happened, I had put it all behind me. 
“Then poverty came. My money 
began to give out. I got a position to do 
advertisements, but lost it; I had not 
the knack of ‘putting over,’ as they 
called it, that sort of work. We moved 
to cheaper lodgings. We began to deny 
ourselves. I painted like a madman and 
placed my best things in the hands of a 
dealer—but he sold nothing. We moved 
again. We kept going lower and lower. 
After a long struggle | gave up looking 
for anything in my line of work—began 
answering advertisements for manual 
labor of any kind. But I am not strong; 
I look delicate and useless, I suppose. 
They always took the other man. I sold 
my own clothing and hers—anything 
valuable we had in the way of house fur- 
nishing. I—pawned my watch and few 
pieces of jewelry, and now devilish 
thoughts began to tell me how easy my 
old way of earning a living had been! 
No one but an idealistic fool would have 
given it up. It was as legitimate as any 
other means of getting bread from the 
world. ... They—those women in the 
past—had received full value for their 
sordid gold. They had gotten what they 
wanted.... My wife was growing 
paler and thinner, but she accepted our 
changed conditions with unquestioning 
patience. In time the world would 
recognize my work, she said, and we 
could wait— We waited. She took in 
sewing—plain things to hem and stitch. 
While I painted her white fingers flew 
back and forth, pushing the needle in and 
out of the cloth. Then the beast in me 
that I thought I had conquered began 
to talk louder—to say that it was easy 
to go back to the old profession, easy 
for me to earn bread if I only would— 
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that I was letting the woman I loved 
starve for a sickly, chimerical fancy that 
was out of place in the modern world. 
I redoubled my efforts to get work. But, 
in a bad year for able men, they didn’t 
want me, half starved as | am. I can’t 
blame them. They turned us out of the 
lodgings we were in, and we came to this 
place. I fought down the temptings of 
the beast as best I could. My wife 
smiled always. ... She sat in that 
chair by my easel—I had an easel then— 
the sewing falling from her hands; her 
needle moving more and more slowly— 
sat and smiled at me. Whenever I 
would lift my head I would find the same 
smile—waiting. I think she kept it on 
her lips always, afraid I might look up 
too suddenly sometimes and miss it. 
Many times in the anguish of my strug- 
gle | would determine to go to her and 
confess all—ask her decision. Tell her 
what I was—and ask her what to do. 
I would even go so far as to kneel be- 
side her, take the sewing from her hands 
and open my lips—but always I would 
meet that heroic smile, and in very 
shame remain silent. Then I at last 
fought down my pride and appealed to 
the Associated Charities, and they 
helped me for a little, but soon they let 
us go, telling me it was a bad year 
and that they had ‘more urgent cases 

women and children without a man’s 
support.’ A man!...” 

Lazar was clinging to the table, the 
knuckles on his hands showing white. 
His mouth twitched. “The time 
came—” he whispered, “and now that 
I think of it—it was only a week ago.” 
His hand went dizzily to his head. “ Just 
one week ago... she—she was too 
weak to move. I took her in my arms 
and carried her to the bed and laid her 
down on the rough mattress. It was 
cold. There was no wood for the fire, 
and I took my overcoat and covered her 
with that. She tried not to let her 
teeth chatter. I forced her to eat 
what food we had, and she was too weak 
to protest. I—I was in a state of fear so 
awful that it was like fortitude. It 
meant so much to keep the life in her— 
so much. I staggered into the streets 
and bought, with the few pennies I pos- 
sessed, some foolish toys and tried to 
sell them on the street corners. It—the 
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—the snow came—and I had no over- 
coat. . . . I was faint from lack of food. 
And then—in the crowds of the street 
I met your eyes.” 

Lazar’s voice fell to a whisper. H: 
looked for an instant at the accusing 
woman facing him in the room, and then 
looked away. ‘The blood rose to his 
cheeks. He twisted his hands togethe: 
“It”— he said, slowly—“‘it is so hard 
so difficult to tell. One is ashamed. 
But I—you see—I had time to catch th 
look of admiration that I knew so well, 
before everything went black—” 

“And you thought you would make a 
fool of me as you did those others!’ 
The little eyes before him were leaping 
with the flames of humiliated self-love. 
Clutching the arms of her chair, the 
woman leaned forward. “That was 
what you thought—wasn’t it?’ she 
choked. 

Lazar looked away. “I didn’t think 
of anything at first, ” he explained, hus- 
kily. “I wasn’t conscious of anything 
except the pity in your voice until—you 
led me into that restaurant and I sat 
opposite you at that table, and saw 
and saw—that you were just my sin 
coming to tempt me again when | was 
weakest. You know I went from 
you that day like amadman. You know 
it. You asked me about myself, but | 
would not speak. I wanted only to 
escape. Like one pursued—I fled from 
you. . But the next day I went back. 
The beast i in me drove me back, telling 
me not to let you go, that you were a 
beginning. That even though I never 
used you—I must not let you go. | 
must play you along. I went back 
day after day. 
myself. That I was an artist, and had 
had hard luck, and I found out that 
you were not as rich as those other 
women who—who—had supported me; 
that your husband didn’t give you much 
ready money, but you were a—begin- 
ning. 

“You beast!’ the woman cried out, 
again, repeating the word as if her 
vocabulary were robbed of all others. 
“You beast!’ Her face flamed with 
wounded pride. 

“Yes,” consented Lazar again. 
es 


His eyes wandered around the room. 
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The man in the corner was sitting for- 
wa in his chair, his hands dropped be- 

veen his knees, his eyes on the floor, 
his hgure ominously still. Personal ani- 
mosity was thrilling through the atmos- 
phere of the room. Lazar grew fright- 
ened as he sensed it. He saw as in a 
dream the soft, vindictive mouth, the 
little folds of indolent fat under the 
chin, the low brow and the line of 
bleached hair growing out of it, and 
below the face, crowding up into the 
neck, the ample bosom! This woman 
might condone his sin applied to others, 
but never applied to herself. 

“Trt’s hard,” he said, slowly, “‘to make 
you hate me by telling you—this; but I 
have no choice—and you mustn’t think 
that I didn’t fight. The beast in me 
drove me to you again and again . 
and the man in me drove me away. I 
knew you would help me, but I asked 
nothing.” Lazar paused. He wet his dry 
lips. “Have you ever seen a woman 
starve?” he asked, in a whisper. He 
stopped, as if he were almost afraid of 
the next words he was going to say. 

“Have you ever seen a woman starve 
and suffer? I have. I saw it last night. 
| looked at it. All through the long 
hours of the night I looked. . . . Then 
in my madness I crept out to the house 
where they had told me there was a 
doctor, and begged him on my knees for 
charity to come. ‘In the morning,’ 
he said. ‘Inthe morning.’ I came back 

-and when the dawn came I gave 
in. I went to you...” 

The woman turned to the man in the 
corner and laughed. “He came to me 
with a cock-and-bull story,” she ex- 
plained, ‘of how he was to be turned out 
of his lodgings, and his famous picture— 
sacrificed. He didn’t mention being 
married, you understand. Oh no, not 
he; but I was sorry for him and gave 
him a dollar, and when he left I missed 
the ring. .. . Served me right for picking 
a beggar off the streets.” Her trivial 
voice seemed out of place in the tragic 
atmosphere of the room. 

Lazar was continuing as if she had 
not spoken. “You were very kind,” he 
said, gently. “You didn’t have much 
money, you said, but you gave me the 
ring and told me to pawn it. If you 
had only given me money—” 
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The woman looked again at the listen- 
ing man. Her lips were set. Her china- 
blue eyes were quite placid. “He stole 
it,” she repeated, with imperturbable 
calm. “When he left I missed it at 
once, and ’phoned you. We were lucky 
to catch him. . . 

Lazar cried out, hoarsely, “I didn’t 
steal it.” He was speaking with des- 
peration. “You gave it to me. . 
But I understand — you're getting me 
—not you, but all those other women 
I have taken from—you are nailing 
me at last; just when I’m not a thief 
any more.” With an almost super- 
human effort he strove for calmness. 
“Please—try to understand,” he said, 
more quietly. “I am clean now. 

I’ve been a real thief for—for years, 
and the law didn’t know it—and now 
that I’m honest at last—you are trying 
to put me behind bars—and for a theft 
I didn’t commit! I haven’t taken any- 
thing from you. I was mad this morn- 
ing—insane with pain, and I went to you 
—and you—you helped me, as I knew 
you would. But do you know what I 
did? You gave me the ring and my 
feet carried me to the pawn-shop, and I 
pawned it and got the money. A hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—in my hands. In 
my starving hands—and I couldn’t spend 
it! I pressed my face up against the 
windows where there was bread—and I 
couldn’t go in and buy it. I knew if I 
spent that money it would mean that | 
had gone back to the old life forever. 
I stumbled back here with it still in my 
hands, knowing that every minute 
counted. . . . I lit the candle and put it 
on the table. Then I sat down and be- 
gan to finger that money. I| counted it 
over, my hands clinging greedily to the 
bills. In the silence I seemed to hear 
again the terrible moaning I had heard 
in the night, and to live over that mo- 
ment at dawn when I had been driven 
out to you... . 1 sat there with that 
money in my hands, hungry like a wolf, 
and knew that just beyond that inner 
door the thing I loved was lying hungry 
like a wolf; I sat there with that money 
in my hands and made my last fight 
for manhood. I held to the wood 
of the chair and ‘pressed down the flesh 
of my knees with both hands that my 
body might not move. I fought and 
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fought until the sweat dropped down 
my face and my clothes were wet on my 
body. I don’t know how long I sat 
there, but when I got up I had killed the 
thief in me. “You see”—holding out 
his palms, which were crisscrossed with 
deep scratches—‘I thought all the time 
i was making my decision. I thought 
I heard those frightful cries I had 
heard at dawn—and | dug my hands 
into each other—but I didn’t feel any 
pain. I thought I heard them... . I 
took up the roll of bills and the pawn- 
ticket and put them in my pocket. I 
was going out to redeem the ring and 
take it back—to you, for I knew at last 
that J couldn’t feed with unclean hands! 
I wasn’t afraid, though, but—I was 
trembling all over. I went to the door 
and opened it, and as I opened it I saw, 
sticking out from between the piece of 
carpet and the floor, something white. 
I bent down and pulled it out. It—it 
was a letter two days old, and had been 
pushed under the door and slipped be- 
neath the carpet and lain—unnoticed. 
It bore the name of the dealer who han- 
dled my pictures. I carried it to the 
It said, as I have 
told you, that my painting had been 
sold for eight hundred dollars, and 
offered me a commission to do some 
decorations—a commission that would 
bring in many hundreds more. 
couldn’t understand at first, and then— 
then it seemed like some of the answers 
to prayers you read about in the Bible— 
like—like the hand of God. I was 
going out to get nourishment for her 
and to redeem the ring and give it back 
to you with the money, when I opened 
the door and found you standing there 
with this man behind you to—accuse 
me of —theft. . . . You seemed like my— 
my sin rising up to convict me just— 
when I thought I was a free man. I 
didn’t take the ring. You know it! 
Don’t—don’t punish me when I’ve killed 
the—thief in me at last. I’ve fought it 
out and I’m.clean. You must see!” 

The china-blue eyes into which he 
was plunging his in frantic appeal were 
expressionless. ‘What is the use of all 
this?’ she said, imperturbably. “You 
stole the ring. You had the pawn- 
ticket on your person—that’s evidence 
enough,” 
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Lazar staggered back as if she had 
struck him a blow. “It’s not true!” 
he choked. “You're not speaking the 
truth Then, even as the word: 
died on his lips, he saw the man in th 
corner rise to his feet. He put out blind 
hands to wave him back. ‘“ Wait,” he 
stammered. “ Just one moment—wait!” 
He appealed again to the huge presenc: 
that represented his sin. “You can’t 
send me there and lock me up,” he 
cried out, “for a theft—I didn’t commit 
You— you don’t understand. I’m 
needed. I talk wildly, I know—and 
I don’t mean to! 1”—dizzily he put 
his hand to his head—‘‘I haven’t tasted 
food for four days, and I— You under- 
stand, don’t you? You must. I—] 
perhaps you don’t just realize what it is 
to lean on your elbow all! night, afraid 
to lie down, /istening—for another per- 
son’s breathing—afraid the next breath 
will be the last; and then sit with 
hundred and fifty dollars in your hand, 
as I sat here an hour ago, and fight to be 
—decent. . ’'ve—I’ve—told you the 
whole naked truth when I knew lies 
would soften you—’” -His voice collapsed. 

The woman rose slowly from her 
chair. She hesitated a moment, just a 
moment, to give Lazar the full value of 
the little malevolent smile on her lips. 
She was still buttoning her coat as she 
walked toward the door. 

There was a moment’s strange silence. 
The man in the corner rose heavily and 
came forward. He avoided Lazar’s eyes 
as his hand fell on his shoulder. “Come 
on,” he said, gently. 

Lazar swayed heavily forward, and 
then, feeling the steadying hand on his 
shoulder, he held himself upright. He 
stared around him—at the walls of the 
room, the bits of furniture; saw the 
sagging candle-flame, the woman’s re- 
treating figure, the curtain to that inner 
room—and a cry escaped. 

They were going to take him away! 
They were going to make him leave this 
place. They were going to take him 
away — put him behind walls so he 
couldn’t get back to her. strong 
walls—walls of stone. His voice rose 
and fell. It didn’t sound like his own. 
He was whispering. 

The woman made no effort toturn. It 
was as if she had not heard. 
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Lazar felt the hand tighten on his 
shoulder. He was suddenly quiet. He 
heard the man’s voice as from a great 
distance. The voice was compassionate. 
‘Are you coming quietly?” 

He looked at the man indifferently, 
for he was buried suddenly in the maj- 
esty of his own thought. “TI haven’t 
made you understand,” he repeated, 
softly. ‘“‘Wait, please... .” Slowly 
he advanced to the curtain that screened 
that other room, the detective with his 
hand on his shoulder following him. 
Very slowly, with practised fingers, he 
pushed aside the curtain. A door was 
disclosed. Lazar put out the same 
quiet hand and, finding the door- 
knob, turned it and let the door swing 
inward. The yawning darkness of the 
room gaped beyond. 

He heard himself asking for the can- 
dle, and felt a sense of strange security 
as his hand touched it. . He turned 
to the woman’s retreating figure. “I 
haven’t made you understand,” he said. 
“Will you come, please—and look!” 

He heard the woman’s heavy feet 
plodding over to his side; heard the 
man’s curious breathing at his shoulder, 
and he held the light high above his 
head. 

The candle wavered for a moment and 
then it steadied. A square of window 
came out of darkness, and then some 
squalid walls showed, and a stove in one 
corner near a washstand, and, pushed 
back against the wall out of the current 
of the wind, a rude wooden bed... . 
On the bed, stretched straight on the 
pillowless mattress, a girl’s figure lay 
shrouded in the stupor of weakness. The 
face was turned to one side, and the skin 
on it was white and drew over the young 
cheeks and back from the temples in a 
horrible way. There were blue shadows 
around the mouth. Along the throat 
lay two great braids of hair. The eyes 
were closed, and, illumining the face 
with an ethereal radiance was that ex- 
pression of almost divine suffering, that 
miracle of self-immolating pain, that 
comes to a woman’s face but from one 
earthly cause! In the hollow of the 
right arm, its half-covered head huddled 
against the starved bosom, was a new- 


born child. . 
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Lazar heard sobs in the room behind 
him. He turned and looked. The man 
had put up an awkward hand and was 
slowly uncovering his head; and the 
woman’s ample bosom was rising and 
falling. A half-developed maternal in- 
stinct, that seemed more of the flesh 
than the spirit, wailed in her voice. 

Lazar caught at the curtains, as if 
to draw them together. ‘‘ Hush!” he said. 

“T lied,” panted the woman. “I lied 
to you. .”’ She caught the detec- 
tive’s sleeve with her hands. “He didn’t 
steal it. He didn’t. He didn’t. I lied 
just to spite him—because he fooled 
me....” She stumbled to the door, her 
body shaken with mingled sobs of resent- 
ment and self-pity. “I lied,” she re- 
peated over and over again. “I lied 
just to punish him because he fooled me. 
But it’s true what he says; he’s needed. 
A man’s needed here.” 

Lazar saw the detective softly replace 
the hat upon his head, and then, with 
queer, awkward steps, tiptoe to the 
door.... He did not know when the 
woman left. He only seemed to receive 
full consciousness when he was alone. 

A feeble wail came from the room 
within. He started, like a sleeper sud- 
denly awakened; started and raised his 
head. Raised his head as he never 
remembered to have raised it before. 

Still holding the candle, he stepped 
across the threshold of that inner room. 
At first he could see nothing for the 
mist before his eyes. Then he placed the 
candle on the washstand, and crept 
slowly over to the bed. 

The woman stirred, hearing his voice 
even in semi-consciousness. Her eyes 
opened and rested on his face. She tried 
to move her right arm, but, feeling the 
precious burden of the child, desisted. 
Slowly, very slowly, she raised the arm 
that was free and drew him tenderly 
down, down, down—until his head lay 
in her bosom, and the first hard tears of 
his true manhood fell. 

Then Lazar understood to its highest 
peak of exaltation the reason for the 
agony and temptation and triumph and 
purification through which he had just 
passed—for Life lay throbbing against 
that woman’s side, and he was its bread- 
winner! 
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EXT to the passions of the poets, 
their pay is what has most inter- 


ested mankind in them. The hu- 
man mind constantly hovers, Zeppelin- 
like, over their personal histories, trying 
to drop a bomb into their financial 
record so as to explode and disseminate 
its vital facts among the masses. The 
masses, all and every, believe that it is 
perfectly easy to be poets, but they are 
afraid that the poets’ minimum wage is 
not sufficient to support the average 
American family in comfort, let alone 
affluence. For this reason, if for no 
other, few of the masses have embraced 
the poetic career (if we may employ a 
figure expressive of the last impossibil- 
ity; for how can a career be embraced?) 


They may have heard of the case of 


John Milton, and of the small sum of 
hve pounds, or a little less than 
twenty-five dollars, which he received for 
his divine epic, and, though they believe 
that its sale has since enriched eight or 
ten generations of publishers, they justly 
fear that they may perish of inanition 
before any Paradise Lost of theirs be- 
comes the book of the month. They 
argue that, though Milton’s Paradise 
Lost now outsells any young lady au- 
thor’s first novel, it is by a chance that 
no man with a wife and children depend- 
ent on him would be justified in taking. 

So they forbear being poets, but none 
the less they long to know what those 
who take the risk get for their work. 
They might feel differently about going 
into poetry for a living if they knew that 
a hundred years ago Thomas Moore 
received three thousand guineas for his 
poem of Lalla Rookh; but even if they 
had been taught this fact in the public 
schools, they might still hesitate, on 
learning further that Lalla Rookh was 
a book of perhaps seventy or eighty 
thousand words. Any young lady 
might be paid at the same rate for her 
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second novel, though probably not f 
her third. Still, for verse it would 
uncommon, and it might rouse tl 
masses to emulation. It is believed th: 
the gains of Byron from his poems we: 
very great, after he stopped refusing 
take anything for them, as he did whe: 
he found that the results of his hig 
disdain of money for his Muse simp! 
went to his publisher. Whether Samu 
Rogers made money much or little b 
his poetry (very good poetry, as poet: 
went in his day) we do not know, but 
as he is said to have kept a million 
pound note under glass where peop) 
might see it, we suppose he could affor: 
to work without pay, although it is not 
certain that he did so. Of the gains of 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, Keats, Word 
worth, and Coleridge we have no know! 
edge, but our surmise is that they took al 
they could get, and that several of then 
were in constant need of more. For so 
poor a novel as Woodstock Sir Walte: 
Scott was paid forty thousand dollars, 
or eight thousand pounds, but Wood 
stock was prose, and there is no telling 
what he got for Marmion or The Lad 
of the Lake. It is certain that Johnson 
sold Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
which was worth forty thousand Wood- 
stocks, for sixty pounds, and thought h« 
had done very well by the author; Gold- 
smith probably thought so, too, when 
he instantly sent his landlady out for a 
bottle of wine, which he drank with his 
kind literary agent. The poets laureate 
of England are proverbially ill-paid, 
though doubtless paid enough for the 
perfunctory job which they appear to 
perform with difficulty, but their out- 
side gains are sometimes not so des- 
picable. During his later years it was 
rumored, and perhaps fabled, that Mox- 
on paid Tennyson twenty thousand dol- 
lars annually for his entire poetical out- 
put, but whether he prospered on the 
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venture may be doubted. We do not 
think at the moment of any American 
et remunerated in like measure, unless 
+ was that most brilliant, most lovable 
ne who continued to our time the high 
rerary tradition of pecuniary embar- 
ssment without regard to income. It 
is famed, but again very possibly 
ibled, that his publishers had agreed 
to pay him ten thousand dollars for a 
ae oe fo ir’s literary yield of all kinds. They 
: would | fterward complained that for this sum 
hey received one story and one poem, but 
they had taken the chances with an author 
ho was notedly of uncertain inspiration 
nd who would gladly have written much 
more if he had been in luck. We our- 
selves do not think that the poem was 
overpaid by the nine thousand dollars 
al ounding from his wage after one thou- 
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vorst, the poet may have done his 
for them. We must all of us au- 
thors rejoice that he got so much for 
his poem, which ought to be the standard 
pay for poetry. If some such price 
were offered by the magazines now, they 
could easily be filled with poetry, and 
many lively young talents could be 
ey took all turned from prose; but no such rewards 
al of them followed the efforts of our earlier poets. 
s For and [he gains of Bryant have not to our 
ir Walter Lnowheln been reported, but his con- 
id dollars, ' temporary Poe was always in money 
ut Wood- difficulties even when quite sober. We 
no telling should be glad to know what he got for 
The Lady “The Raven,” but we are conhdent, 
7 seme without knowing, that he was overpaid 
ake field, for “The Bells” if he got anything at 
ind Wood- all for it. If we come down to Long- 
hought he fellow, whom Poe publicly accused of 
ior; Gold- plagiarism while privately living on his 
too, when loans, it is no secret that he received 
, OMe For a from the New York Ledger five thousand 
k with his dollars for “ The Hanging of the Crane,” 
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ts laureate which was richly worth the money. 
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h for the so much wealth to the poet; its custom 
appear to is said to have been to pay the average 
their out- ‘ poet ten dollars for a short piece which 
t so des- 


ars it was 


contained two —— to the quatrain, 
that Mox- 


and five dollars where there was but one 
thyme. When he was young, Lowell 
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tical out- when his fame became world-wide he 
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sometimes got four or five hundred 
dollars for a poem. Neither Holmes 
nor Whittier got so much, and, of course, 
not Emerson, whose poetry indeed could 
not be appraised in money. 

All this will seem very sordid to the 
captains of industry, and will probably 
add to the burdens of the tired business 
man, who, when not listening to musical 
comedy, resorts to this department for 
cheer and refreshment. We are very 
sorry for him, but the Easy Chair must 
sometimes be serious, even when easiest. 
In defense or excuse we may say that 
most people like to hear of the adversity 
of literary men, especially poets, but 
they do not mind if they hear even of 
their prosperity. We have been tempted 
to an inquiry which we should like to 
have made more exhaustive, if we had 
known more of the matter, by an inter- 
view which our best-beloved poet (al- 
ways after James Whitcomb Riley!) 
has lately granted to a Western journal. 
We mean Mr. Walt Mason, of course, 
whose verse, modestly masking in the 
print of prose, we should be sorry to 
miss for a single day out of the six. The 
reader already knows our unfeigned 
affection for this poet, and we need not 
renew our protest, though his latest col- 
lection, Horse Sense, might well move us 
to a fresh expression of our pleasure. 
What we must say is that his work (play 
rather, joyful frolic, blithe exercise of 
the soul!) seems not to have lost its 
freshness after a succession of say two 
or three thousand days, but this is the 
least wonder of it. The wisdom, the 
kindness, the unswerving rightminded- 
ness, is always there, with the beauty 
which comes of these and a true sense of 
life. But the interviewer naturally does 
not care for such things. What he wants 
to know is how much a poet, regularly 
working six days in the seven, year in 
and year out, gets. 

Well, dear reader, how much do you 
suppose? Here for once, however, the 
poet is not perfectly clear, and on a 
point which is the main one. Yet be- 
fore we attempt its elucidation (and we 
hope we are using this big, beautiful 
word correctly) we wish still further to 
enlarge the bounds of our inquiry. It is 
not enough to know how much Mr. 
Mason gets or how much other poets af 
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our time get, or have got. We wish to 
know, if possible, whether they get as 
much as poets got in the times before 
publishers, when patrons more splen- 
didly discharged their duty toward the 
poets. The splendor was indeed not al- 
ways the glitter of much gold; in return 
for a dedication of resounding flattery, 
with the music of shawms and cymbals, 
the poet was sometimes sent about his 
business with guineas “few or none” 
faintly clinking in a lank purse. Some- 
times the poet did not win so far as 
the patron’s presence; for what said 
the great lexicographer in his undying 
letter to Lord Chesterfield about “‘ wait- 
ing in his lordship’s outer rooms’? We 
have not the text by us and we cannot 
remember it, though no one else can 
have forgotten those deathless words, 
which Chesterfield himself generously 
admired, or at least handsomely praised. 
That letter effectively, if not finally, 
ended the office of the patron in re- 
warding the poet, though Johnson ys 
self had conceived great hopes of 

when Chesterfield sent him out two or 
three guineas in acknowledgment of the 
prospectus of his dictionary. It was 
not an order of things which flattered 
the pride or stiffened the spine of the 
poet; for what says the good Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica? “Literature had 
ceased to flourish under the patronage 
of the great. One man of letters, in- 
deed—Pope—had acquired by his pen 
what was then considered a handsome 
fortune, and lived on a footing of equal- 
ity with nobles and ministers of state; 
but this was a solitary exception. Even 
an author whose reputation was estab- 
lished and whose works were popular, 
such an author as Thomson, whose 
Seasons were in every library; such an 
author as Fielding, whose ‘ Pasquin’ had 
a greater run than any drama since 

‘The Beggar’s Opera’, was sometimes 
glad to obtain, by pawning his best coat, 
the means of dining on tripe in a cook- 
shop underground, where he could wipe 
his hands after his greasy meal on the 
back of a Newfoundland dog.” 

This statement is perhaps the flowery 
excess of an encyclopedist in a treat- 
ment of fact, but we have certainly got 
far from those dark days of pecuniary 
dearth. In our brighter day a young 
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English poet has been heralded to th, 
welcome of these shores by the proud 
news that he was going to make his 
living by making verse, and if he 
added the public reading of his verse to 
the writing of it, that has been all th 
pleasanter for us. One of the very 
latest of our own poets is the author of 
almost a big-seller, and we should lik; 
believe that our dear James Whit- 
comb Riley has lived like a prince on 
the returns of his books, and even bette: 
we hope than most princes deserve 
live. We have not the nobles and mi: 
isters of state for him to consort with o: 
the same terms of moneyed ease as t! 
great Mr. Pope, but we suspect Indian 
apolis of many millionaires who wou 
be glad of his company on any terms. 
The great Mr. Pope, indeed, mad 
his money mostly, if not quite ex 
by the subscription publication of 
Homer; for it was not Homer's lg 
though so polished and charming 
Whereas we understand Mr. Riley’s in 
come has been from the sale of his book: 
“‘in the trade.” Has it been as great a: 
Mr. Mason’s? We have no night t 
ask this question, for it is not Mr. Ril 
whom the Kansas City Star has been 
interviewing, and, as we divergently b« 
gan by saying, we are not clear as to th 
ca sum of Mr. Mason’s gains. “‘ What 
is your annual income from poetry?” 
the interviewer promptly asks, and M: 
Mason answers with apparently th 
same frankness: “‘My lowest price 
rhyme is fifteen dollars when I sell 
carload lots. The Adam Syndicate, fo: 
which I furnish a daily rhyme all th: 
year ‘round, pays me twelve dollars each 
I often recerve as much as twenty or 
twenty-five dollars for a magazine poem 
The most I ever earned with my trust 
typewriter was $875 in one month.” 
One would think that this was a def- 
nite statement, but these are the months 
of the year—we are writing four or 
five weeks before the 1st of March 
when all good citizens are trying to 
keep to the leeward of the United States 
Revenue Collector, and we would lik: 
to know whether Mr. Mason is swearing 
to $3,758, or thereabouts, as to his an- 
nual income. We do not say it is not, 
but if Mr. Mason’s poems are syndicated 
to, say, perhaps two hundred news- 
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papers every day, does he mean to 
tell us that he gets $12 a day from the 
entire group, or $12 from each paper, 
and $2,400 from all? Is his annual in- 
come, therefore, $3,700 or, more ac- 
curately, $751,820? We think he will 
agree with us that the last figures would 
more truly represent the worth of his 
output, but we will not bring his modesty 
to the blush on this point, and will 
rather leave him to his conscience with 
the Revenue Collector. If his annual 
income is actually $751,820, he can richly 
afford to say so. 

Yet this is a point where we prefer to 
turn from the question of money and 
follow Mr. Mason in his replies to such 
questions as the interviewer afterward 
asks: “‘How does the poetry business 
compare with the grocery business? 
Would you advise a young man ambi- 
tious for a career to take up poetry? 
Has the present-day poet any other 
mission than making money? Are poets 
born or made? What do the peo;le 
want? Do you expect to make poetry 
your life work?” 

From his response to the first of these 
demands, we think that the large, affec- 
tionate following which Mr. Mason’s 
verse has won him throughout this fair 
land of ours will be sorry to learn that 
he does not expect to make poetry his 
life work, but hopes some day “to own 
a covered wagon and travel over the 
country trading horses. When I have 
earned enough to buy a string of ponies,” 
he said, “I expect to send my lyre to 
the junk-man.” This reply may repre- 
sent the exhaustion of the over-inter- 
viewed rather than the real intention of 
our beloved laureate; but it is important 
to know that he believes versing a better 
business than grocing, so to speak. “I 
have no bad customers,” he says; “‘and I 
don’t have to stand and argue for three 
hours to sell forty cents’ worth of 
goods.” An editor, when Mr. Mason 
sends him a poem, “doesn’t insinuate 
that I am giving short weight or that 
my poetry contains benzoate of soda.” 
Yet he is not quite ready to advise any 
one to take up poetry asa career. 
“If I had a stepson who suffered 
for a career, I would advise him to 
secure a patent right on some good 
washing-machine. wrote poetry for 


twenty years before I made any money 
at all out of it, and when moderate suc- 
cess did come I was too old and feeble 
to enjoy blowing in the money as money 
should be blown....If an able-bodied 
man would sell poetry now he must write 
poetry that the tired business man can 
understand at one reading,” Mr. Mason 
says; and he says in answer to the crucial 
inquiry, “What do the people want?” 
“They want poetry easy to read; poetry 
with a jingle in it; poetry that treats 
of the things and conditions that they 
are familiar with, and they want their 
poetry clean and wholesome.” And this 
is exactly what Mr. Mason’s own poetry 
is and does, and has been and done since 
it began. Horse Sense no more and no 
less responds to this long-felt want in the 
average American than the firstlings 
of Mr. Mason’s Muse, which we hope is 
not a disrespectful way of putting it. 
In answer to the question whether the 
present-day poet has any other mission 
than making money, he declares “that 
the modern newspaper poets are doing 
more to brighten the world and make 
it a good place to live in than all the 
extinct poets in the Hall of Fame or 
Westminster Abbey ever did. The 
poet certainly has a mission, and he will 
go ahead mishing whether the returns 
are large or small.”” As to whether the 
poet is born or made, he holds that he is 
“Both,” and he goes on: “Unless one 
is born with a poet’s ear he will never 
produce good lines, but if he has that 
equipment he has to be whipped into 
shape before he can accomplish any- 
thing, and the whipping process means 
travail of spirit and great bitterness; 
yet all this training is necessary to him 
if he would make good use of his gift.” 

Here we have the whole matter in a 
nutshell; true, a cocoanut nutshell in 
size, but full of the milk which somehow 
gets into the cocoanut, and is one with 
that of human kindness, as Shakespeare 
(or Bill, as Mr. Mason calls him) calls it. 
Music, light, heart, horse-sense—these 





are the vital elements of verse and are the 

component parts of the best modern 

poetry. Their blend cannot be too rich-’ 
ly paid, whatever the publishers may 

grudgingly hold, and we never shall cease 

to rejoice if Mr. Mason earns $751,820 

a year by his particular brand of it. 
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HENRY 





ODERN fiction has become the 
M most intimate sort of communi- 

cation in literature. The possi- 
bilities of this intimacy could not have 
been realized but for the breaking up 
of provincialism and the consequent ex- 
pansion of human sympathy, which 
indeed becomes fully human only by 
expansion. 


The development of sensibility must 
be collective before it can be an indi- 
vidual attainment. In absolute isolation 
a man would be less than an animal; the 
soul, by virtue of which he becomes dis- 
tinctively human, could never overtake 
him save in open fellowship with his 
kind—at least he would have no aware- 
ness of it, and from it no translatable 
deliverance. 

The early stages of that fellowship, in 
which the family and the tribe are the 
only social institutions, show an appre- 
ciable divergence of man from the ani- 
mal, slowly attained through thousands 
of centuries, only geologically recorded. 
It is much to say that, after this long 
lapse of time, he has articulate speech, 
the crude art of picture-making, a dim 
religious sense expressed in choric and 
lyric ritual, and a tribal communality. 
So far his soul has taken possession of 
him. He might seem, in shyness and 
bewilderment, to be only coquetting 
with the peculiar destiny upon which he 
has not yet fairly entered but for the 
manifest emotional tension of his ritual 
that has hardly been lifted above a 
physiological plane, and the rigid im- 
mutability of his traditional symbols, 
still clinging to an earth-basis. His 
conscience does not extend beyond the 
limits of tribal kinship; all guilt is 
“blood guiltiness.” Extra-tribal mar- 
riage, though accomplished by violent 
seizure, Was an important step toward 
the breaking down of fixed barriers. 
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Warfare, itself an intimate affair 
primitive times, promoted the extensi 
of intimacies. 


But we need not go back so far—n 
farther indeed —- to a New Engla: 
community of a century ago—to fi 
a peculiar spevieuialiens due primar 
to fixed habit and tradition, thou 
confirmed by local isolation, and esta 
lishing conditions inimical to the grow: 
of humanism. These conditions affect: 
the essential character of human syn 
pathy as the mainspring of action and 
the ground of sensibility. 

Thackeray, in one of his lectures d 
livered in the early fifties, vividly po 
trayed the profound change of Engli 
social manners in the Victorian era 
contrasted with those of the Georgian 
and manners in their deepest significance: 
are the unfailing index of human sensi 
bility. We mean, of course, manners a 
the result of social evolution, not tradi 
tional and conventional “society” man 
ners. We mean, too, evolutional man- 
ners directly associated with humanisn 
as expressed in faith and art and in th: 
intuitions of creative Reason. 

Now the feature of human progres 
which gives the soul the largest room in 
social and individual activity and sensi 
bility is that which promotes freedom of 
communicability, not only in space and 
time, but in the sense of real neighbor- 
hood, on the basis of equal opportunity, 
through the elimination of artificial class 
distinctions and of the arbitrary tyranny 
of traditional authority. 

And this brings us back to our New 
England community of a century ago. 

The six generations’ remove from 
the first landing of the Pilgrims had ef- 
fected few changes, since circumstances 
had contributed to the cohesion and 
homogeneity, and therefore to the static 
character, of this peculiar people. Nei- 
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ther the tide of emigration westward 
nor that of immigration from Europe 
had set in, while an active and growing 
commerce in sailing-vessels only illus- 
trated and confirmed the traditional 
habits of trade and seamanship in this 
sturdy English race. 

[his was no ordinary provincialism. 
Education was stimulated to the fullest 
extent; its encouragement was literally 
a religious duty, since its aims were dis- 
tinctly religious. Religiosity was the 
prevailing sentiment, on a distinctly 
other-worldly basis, though tolerant of 
trade and not inconsistent with the con- 
sumption of New England rum, or with 
slave-trading and the holding of slaves. 
[here were only two classes of mankind 

the regenerate and the unbelievers. 
lhe Puritanic tradition persisted in all 
its ascetic features —its aversion to 
worldly amusements and even to Christ- 
mas, and in its ban upon play-acting 
and upon fiction—including its prejudice 
against earthly courts and its bitter hos- 
tility to papal and episcopal rites and 
ceremonies. Government was patterned 
upon the Hebraic plan of a theocracy. 

What sort of really human sympathy 
could be expected from such an organi- 
zation of society? Humanistic ideals 
would seem to have had more chance in 
the Hellas of Plato’s time, except for the 
fact that, alongside of this shell of Old 
Testament orthodoxy derived from the 
Westminster Catechism and hardened 
by a Puritanism left too much and too 
long to itself, there still lay potent, 
though inactive and perversely inter- 
preted, the Gospel of free forgiveness 
and infinite grace; so that there was 
always some gentle hand to pluck at the 
coat-tails of Jonathan Edwards when, 
in his rigidly logical exaltation of the 
divine sovereignty, he portrayed the 
awful fate of sinners in the hands of an 
angry God. 

As we look back, we see that the great 
hope for humanity was in the persistence 
of human nature itself, with sufficient 
reaction to break up this hard shell of 
static Puritanism, and give the soul a 
chance for its own normal spiritual dy- 
namics. Puritanism had begun in such a- 
reaction—in passionate iconoclasticism; 
and beneath the cloak of sanctity within 
which it had retired, it sheltered along 
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with this passion the impatience of secu- 
lar tyranny—the theocratic tabernacle 
covering the seeds of a future democracy. 
The embers of these natural impulses 
were revived by movements abroad to 
which the New England colonists were 
keenly alive—so little were they provin- 
cial in the ordinary sense. The English 
Revolution, within fifty years after the 
Landing, reawakened their iconoclastic 
passion. The French and Indian wars 
kept alive a very humanly militant 
spirit—the skill of rifle practice keeping 
pace with that of seamanship, both to 
play so important a part in the American 
Revolution and the War of 1812. The 
French Revolution, following closely 
upon our own, with Lafayette a striking 
figure in both, stirred anew and with 
an enthusiastic emulation the sympa- 
thies of every American commonwealth 
and to a marked degree those of New 
England. Nowhere else than in this 
wide-awake Yankeedom were the Napo- 
leonic wars followed with more lively 
interest. 

All this time educational influences 
had been operative, and, though the 
school and the college had been by first 
intention strictly religious institutions, 
those of a higher character being 
especially designed to turn out 
clergymen, who in every New England 
community were the recognized social 
leaders, yet inevitably there is some- 
thing in mental enlightenment which 
sooner or later must transcend arbitrary 
and narrow prescriptions, waiting only 
upon occasion and opportunity for its 
open manifestations. Accordingly, a 
century ago, we find Harvard, the oldest 
college in America, already the center 
of liberal theology, and behold in the 
next generation, the birth of transcenden- 
talism, of anti-slavery sentiment, of the 
temperance movement, and other social 
reforms—all grafted upon the purest and 
noblest type of Puritan manhood, with 
such humanists in the lead as William 
Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller, 





Ralph Waldo Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Hawthorne, Dr. Hedge, and 
George Ripley. 

By this time the Shell of Puritan 
theocracy was broken and the Hebraic 
tradition had become attenuated, main- 
ly by this inevitable intellectual devel- 
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opment, which, however, had found its 
indispensable leverage, first, in the joint 
efforts and sacrifices that had brought 
the colonies nearer together in their 
struggle for national independence and 
in the subsequent war for its confirma- 
tion; and, afterward, in the building up 
of the great West, in which New Eng- 
land had so largely participated. Now 
a new impetus was about to be given to 
the sense of a continental destiny by the 
invention of the steam locomotive and 
the electric telegraph. 

Life is the reflex as well as the ground 
of its reaction upon environment, and 
these depend upon the interests that 
prompt activities and, in the case of 
man, engage his sympathies and deter- 
mine their plane and scope. Hence the 
great values of his material and intel- 
lectual progress, especially as affecting 
the range of his contacts and interests. 
England, after the Napoleonic wars and 
during the period Thackeray had in 


view when he laid such emphasis upon 
the changing British manners contrast- 
ing the Victorian with the Georgian era, 
had grown in the breadth of psychical 
sensibility far more rapidly than New 


England. Her social heterogeneity, 
even with its rigid class differentiation, 
had been of more value to her than the 
homogeneity of Puritan society, giving 
it assurance of security and absolutely 
dominant repressive authority, had been 
to New England. Independent religious 
movements, like the Quaker and Wes- 
leyan, suffered to some extent from op- 
pressive statutory enactments in Eng- 
land, but in New England they would 
not have been suffered to arise. Puritan 
religiosity was narrow in proportion to 
its depth, confined to “the New Eng- 
land way.” It was telescopic in its pro- 
jections, other-worldly. Its first service 
to the outside world was missionary, to 
literature tractarian. 

When the change slowly came, there- 
fore, it affected first of all the religious 
attitude, in which there was so much to 
be transformed. Fortunately, the sturdy 
manhood of the race had been preserved, 
needing only new spiritual manners, 
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such as were manifest in the poet 
sensibility of Channing and Emerson 
It was the humanities that Puritanism 
had chiefly repressed. In England such 
repression had been impossible; ther 
the continuity of a really humanisti 
culture had never been broken, thoug! 
to the large nonconformist class it ha 
meant comparatively little. 

Imagine the wealth of English liter: 
ture awaiting revelation to the N¢ 
England generation contemporary wit! 
Emerson, and whose forebears had bee: 
content with books that ministered di 
rectly to their religious edification, wit! 
here and there among the more cult 
vated “the family Plutarch,” caring lit 
tle for those that were sociably con 
panionable or that appealed to estheti 
sensibility, and altogether indifferent t 
the fiction, romantic and social, fron 
Richardson, Fielding, and Fanny Bur 
ney, to Scott and Jane Austen! Exce pt 
to the curiously recondite scholar, th: 
acquaintance with even Shakespeare and 
Montaigne was a revival, while the re 
cent German literature which Dr. Hedg: 
was introducing to the Cambridge ci 
cle, as Carlyle was disclosing its treas- 
ures to English readers, was like fresh 
tidings from a far country to minds lik: 
Margaret Fuller’s. 

In other English settlements on th« 
Eastern coast, even from the earliest 
Colonial times, though there was fa 
less diffusion of education among th« 
people than in New England, the best 
of English literature, including fiction, 
had been keenly appreciated by thx 
educated class and had indeed to such 
an extent satished a cultivated sensi- 
bility that the need of a distinctly Amer- 
ican literature had been only too slightl; 
felt. The few eminent American au- 
thors of fiction who preceded Hawthorne 
—Cooper, Irving, Brockden Brown, and 
Poe—had grown up outside the borders 
of New England, as the earliest promi- 
nent literary center in America had been 
Philadelphia, and not Boston. 

One wonders what might have been 
the course of events if Ben Franklin had 
stayed in Boston, where he was born. 
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Mr. Possum’s 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


NCE upon a time the Hollow Tree 

people took a ride in Mr. Man’s new 

car, not in the seat, like Mr. Dog, but 

under it—under the back seat—and 
they came very nearly getting caught, but 
that is another story. It is enough to say 
that they didn’t care to try it again, though 
they liked to remember it, and thought if 
they could just sit up in the seat and ride 
as Mr. Dog did, and see things go by, and 
not be down under it, in the dark and danger, 
they would enjoy it more than anything. 
Mr. Possum thought about it, and talked 
about it, more than anybody, and after 
breakfast, while Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow 
were doing up the morning's work, he used to 
walk up and down in the sun and smoke, 
thinking and thinking for Mr. Possum is 
quite thoughtful and a good hand to plan, 
when work doesn’t strain his mind. 

Well, one morning, when Mr. Crow and 
Mr. Coon were all through, and came out 
and sat on a log to smoke in the sun and 
admire Mr. Possum, and think how smart he 
was and how well he looked for his age, he 
stopped all at once right in front of them, 
and said: 

“T’ve got it!” he said. “Tecandoit! I can 
make one as easy as anything!” 

“Make what?” said the Coon and the 
Old Black Crow both together, quite excited. 

“T can make an automobile,” said Mr. 
Possum. “I have planned it all out. I am 
going to commence now.” 

Then Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow took their 
pipes out of their mouths and looked at Mr. 
Possum; but they couldn’t say a word, they 
were so-astonished. 

But Mr. Possum just threw his head back 
a little and blew some smoke and said that 
it had been quite hard to plan and had taken 
all of his best thoughts, but that it seemed 

easy enough now, and that he might have it 
done by night. 

Then the Coon and the Crow did get ex- 
cited, and said: “Oh yes, Mr. Possum, we'll 
help you. Will you let us help you, Mr. 
Possum?” 


And Mr. Possum said that of course he 
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Motor-Car 


would have to do the most, as he would have 
to show them how, but that they could do 
all the easy things; and he said they might 
begin by bringing down the big wood-box 
out of Mr. Crow’s kitchen, and the big wood- 
saw, and the hammer and some nails, and 
any useful too! that they had borrowed from 
time to time from Mr. Man, during his 
absence. 

So then Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow ran up 
and lugged down Mr. Crow’s big wood-box, 
and got the saw and all the other tools and 
things they could find and brought them out 
to a shady place, for it was a fine spring day 
and getting quite warm, and Mr. Possum 
showed them a round tree, quite large, that 
had blown down during the winter, and told 
them they might saw it in two, first, and then 
cut off four nice slices from the best end, for 
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MR. POSSUM IS QUITE THOUGHTFUL 
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other slice, until they had fou: 
slices and were nearly ready t 
drop from being tired and hot, 
and were saying how fine it was 
to have that job done, when Mr 
Possum said that he had just 
remembered they would need 
one more slice for his stecring 
wheel. 

Well, Mr. Coon and Mr 
Crow thought they would sure- 
ly die before they got the last 
slice off, and Mr. Possum brought 
some water and sprinkled a lit- 
tle on their foreheads, and at 
last that wheel was done, too, 
and they were all quite ex- 
hausted, and lay in the shade 
awhile to rest and talk about it 
Mr. Possum said it might take a 
little longer than he thought to 
finish the automobile, and that 
it was better not to hurry so, 
as new thoughts were coming 
to him all the time. He said 
that next year they would make 
another, and probably change 
the style a good deal. 

Then when they were rested 
he showed them some 


nice, 
MR. POSSUM GOT UP INTO THE SEAT TO straight limbs of the tree that 
STEER, AND MR. COON AND MR, CROW PUSHED they could saw off for the axles; 


the four wheels. Mr. Possum sat down on 
the end of the log and showed them just how 
to take hold of the saw, one at each end, and 
pull first one way and then the other, and 
walked around and sighted across it to se¢ 
that they were keeping it straight, and got 
a little and put on it so it 
would cut faster; and Mr. Coon and Mr. 
Crow worked and pulled and tugged and 
panted, and said it was wonderful exercise, 
and by and by really did get the log sawed 
in two. 

Mr. Possum said they had done very well 
for the first cut, which was always the hard- 
est, and that they’d all better rest and smoke 
a little, as his mind was quite tired with 
thinking. But in a few minutes he said they 
might try now to make a wheel, and see if 
they could do that as well; and Mr. Coon 
and Mr. Crow went at it again, and after a 
while got a slice of the tree cut off, quite 
smooth and about an inch thick, and Mr. 
Possum said it would make a very good 
wheel, but that they would be likely to im- 
prove with each slice, and that they must 
be very careful to hold the saw just as he 
told them. 

So then they rested and cut off another 
slice, and rested some more and cut off an- 


cooking-gre ase 


and when they got those sawed 

off, which was easier to do, of 
course, he measured them and showed them 
how to shave the ends nice and smooth with 
Mr. Man’s drawing-knife; and how to cut 
out of a strong piece of board some 
things he called brackets for the back axle 
to turn in, because the back axle had to 
turn; and how to bore holes with Mr. Man’s 
auger in the back wheels and drive them on 
tight; and how to bore holes in the front 
wheels and put them on loose with pegs to 
hold them on, so they could turn; and how 
to bore a hole in the middle of the front axle 
and in the bottom of the big wood-box, for 
the steering-rod, because the wood-box was 
going to be used for the body, and the steer- 
ing-rod would turn the front axle and hold it 
to the body at the same time. 

Mr. Possum said that he had noticed that 
on Mr. Man’s car the steering-rod did not 
stand straight up, but slanted a good deal, 
which seemed to him a mistake; no doubt 
if Mr. Man could see their car he would have 
his changed. And the Coon and the Old 
Black Crow said, ““Of course,” and that 
there never was anybody so smart to invent 
things as Mr. Possum, and that it was too 
bad he couldn't go over and suggest thoughts 
to Mr. Man. 


The Hollow Tree people didn’t get their 
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+ done that first day, but they got it a good 

| more than half done, and could hardly 

it to get at it next morning. [ag hurried 

t right after breakfast, and Mr. Possum 
d Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow sawing and 
ying and shaving with Mr. Man’s drawing- 
Life, making the crank, which was a sort of 
uble windlass that stood up in the car 
ver the back axle, built so two people could 
turn it; and there would be a strong strap 
at went down through a hole in the bot- 
tom of the car and around the axle to make 
that turn, too, which would drive the car. 
lhen Mr. Possum showed them how to make 
seat for the front of the box so he could sit 


on it and driv e and steer, because that was 


the hardest thing to do, while Mr. Crow and 
Mr. Coon only had to be the motor and work 
the windlass. Then they got the strap off of 
Mr. Coon’s trunk, because it was a very 
strong one, and put it on, and tightened it 
up, and Mr. Possum said as far as he could 
see there was nothing more to be done with 
his car now but to use it. Of course he might 
think of new things later to attach to it, but 
he didn’t see how he could improve it at 
present, and that they'd better take it out 
to the race-track and try it. 

So then Mr. Possum got up into the seat 
to steer, and Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow pushed, 
but it went pretty hard until they put 
some grease on the wheels and transmission; 
after that it went better, but squeaked so 
loud that you could hear it all through the 
Big Deep Woods, and Mr. Rabbit came 
kiting over, and Mr. Robin and 
Mr. Squirrel came skipping among 
the trees, and Mr. [urtle came 
waddling up from the Wide Blue 
Water, to see what new thing was 
going on over at the Hollow Tree. 
And when they saw what the 
Hollow Tree people had made, 
they could hardly speak for their 
surprise. And when they found 
out how Mr. Possum had done 
all the hardest part—the planning 
it and showing how—they said 
they had never been so proud in 
their lives, just to be his friend, 
and they all helped push it over 
to the race-track; and when they 
got there, Mr. Possum invited Mr. 
Rabbit to sit in the front seat 
beside him, because Mr. Rabbit 
was an author and would want 
to write something about it, and 
Mr. Robin and Mr. Squirrel and 
Mr. Turtle went down the track 
a piece to see them dash by. 


Then Mr. Crow and Mr. Coon 


took hold of the windlass, and MR. 


Mr. Possum told them not to 
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start too suddenly or go too fast at first, 
as it might injure the transmission, which 
was quite delicate. So Mr. Coon and Mr. 
Crow put a little strength on the wind- 
lass, but it didn’t turn. Then they put some 
more on it, but it didn’t turn. Then they 
put all they had on it, and it turned just a 
little bit, but very slow. Mr. Possum said 
he didn’t think it would be dange rous to go 
a little faster, and Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow 
turned with every bit of strength they had, 
and worked harder even than they had at 
sawing up the log, but still Mr. Possum said 
he didn’t believe they were going quite as 
fast as Mr. Man’s car had gone, and Mr. 
Turtle called to them that perhaps if he and 
the others pushed until they got it to going 
well and the machinery warmed up it might 
run better. 

Mr. Possum didn’t much like to have his 
car pushed, but he said that Mr. Man’s car 
didn’t always start well, either, and very 
likely had to be pushed sometimes. So 
then Mr. Turtle and Mr. Squirrel got one 
on each corner, and Mr. Robin went ahead 
to push stones out of the road, and Mr. 
Possum szid, “Ready!” and everybody did 
his best, and the Deep Woods automobile 
squeaked and squealed and started down the 
race-track pretty fast, but not always keep- 
ing in the middle of it, because Mr. Possum 
couldn’t steer perfectly the first time, and 
went from one side of the road to the other, 
and said it was because they didn’t push 
evenly, and he was as proud as could be of 
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rOOK MR. 
EVERYBODY 


POSSUM 
SAID IT 


ON 


K, AND 


his great invention. Then Mr. Squirrel and 
Mr. iurtle gave it one big push and let go, 
and Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow ground away 
at the windlass their level best, and the car 
went on quite a ways before it stopped. It 
wouldn’t have stopped then if Mr. Coon and 
Mr. Crow hadn’t given clean out and let go 
of the crank and hung over the sides of the 
car and said it was all so exciting and they 
were enjoying it so much that they were 
quite overcome. 

Chen Mr. Turtle said he had an idea. He 
said down not far from the house along 
the Wide Blue Water there was a smooth 
road with a good deal of a slant in it, and 
that if the car was over there and got started 
down that slant it would very likely almost 
run itself, and move a good deal faster. So 
then they all said yes, that was just the thing, 
and everybody but Mr. Possum took hold 
and pushed, because Mr. Possum had to 
steer; and by and by they got to the slanting 
road, which was really quite a hill, and Mr. 
Rabbit got in again by Mr. Possum, and 


Mr. Coon and Mr. Crow took hold of the 
windlass, and, sure enough, that time the 
car started well enough and went without 


any trouble at all. Mr. Turtle and the others 
had run a good ways down the road to see 
them pass, and pretty soon they did pass, 


a 








HIS 


WAS FINE 






going faster and faster ev 
minute; and everybody cheer 
and waved, and Mr. Possum cal! 
back to Mr. Coon and Mr. Cro 
that they could turn a little slow: 
so all could enjoy the scenery 
But Mr. Coon and Mr. Cr 
couldn’t turn any slower, and wh« 
they tried to hold back on the crank 
it just jerked them right around 
and when they let go entirely the 
went even faster, for that slanting 
road had turned into a real hill. 
Chen all at once Mr. Possun 
saw something that scared hin 
scared him so he nearly fainted 
away, for just then they rounded 
aturn, going lickety-split, and 
right in front of him Mr. Possun 
saw the Wide Blue Water. Mr 


Possum’s thoughts became con 


fused. He could only realize two 
things: one was that he had for 


gotten all about putting any kind 
of brakes on his car tostopwith, and 
theotherwasthat he couldn’t swim. 

Mr. Possum wondered very 
rapidly what would stop them, 
and just then he saw a little tre: 
ahead, right at the edge of the road 
He couldn’t think of anything but 
that, and he steered for the tree 
straight as he could, which wasn’t 
so very straight, for he hit it on the bias. Stil 
that was enough to stop the car, but not th« 
people in it. Mr. Possum himself flew into a 
thick blackberry patch; Mr. Rabbit sailed 
clear over the blackberry patch and landed in 
a boggy place; Mr. Coon went straight up int 
the little tree and grabbed some limbs and 
hung on, while Mr. Crow just opened hiswings, 
and went sailing over to a nice grassy plac 
by the road and wasn’t injured at all. 

There wasn’t really anything fatally dam 
aged except the automobile. When M: 
Possum came to, and Mr. Rabbit cleaned 
some of the bog off of himself, and Mr. Crow 
came back, and Mr. Coon climbed down, 
and the others caught up with them, they all 
looked around to see what they could find 
of Mr. Possum’s invention. Some of it was 
in the bushes and some in the tree, and two 
of the wheels they couldn’t find at all. Mr 
Possum, who limped and seemed suffering, 
said that very likely Mr. Man had had the 
same experience with his first car, and that 
next year’s model would be different. 

Then Mr. Turtle took Mr. Possum on his 
back, and everybody said it was very fine 
for the first time, and certainly most excit 
ing; and the Hollow Tree people invited al! 
the others to the Hollow Tree to celebrat« 
Mr. Possum’s great invention. 
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Tue One: “ What kind of help have you now—colored . 


Tue Oruer: “ Yes, green. 


His Sort 


INKS had been going from one church 

to another, endeavoring to find a con- 
genial congregation. Finally, one Sunday 
morning he dropped into a little church just 
as the congregation read with the minister: 

“We have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done, and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have 
done.” 

He dropped into a pew with a sigh of 
relief and satisfaction. 

“Praise be!” he said, solemnly. “At last 
I’ve found my crow d.” 


Knew Who Was Boss 


OR several Saturday afternoons a young 

married man had found keen enjoyment 
participating in the “kid” ball-games on 
vacant lots adjoining his home. Finally, 
one Saturday the youngsters missed him. 
The game was accordingly delayed, and after 
a reasonable length of time a freckled dele- 
gate appeared at the front door. The bride 
answered the bell. 

“Say,” said the youngster, touching his 
cap, “can he come out to play?” 


New England Training 
- OW,” said a Boston school-teacher to 
his class in English, “can any one give 

me a word ending in ‘ous,’ meaning full of, 
as ‘dangerous,’ full of danger, and ‘hazard- 
ous,’ fuli of hazard?” 

For a moment there was a dead silence. 
Then a small boy raised his hand. 

“Well,” queried the teacher, “what is your 
word?” 

Then came the reply, “‘ Pious,’ full of pie!” 


Another Accident 


ITTLE Willie had returned from his first 

day at school, and was telling his mother 
his experiences. Among other things he said: 

“One little boy came up behind me and 
pushed me over.” 

His mother, wishing to make as light of 
the affair as possible, replied, “I guess it was 
just an accident.” 

Willie took several minutes to think this 
over, then, nodding his head, exclaimed, 
“Yes, it was an accident—and then I made 
an accident happen to him and he cried, and 
cried.” 


i Se 
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TELEs« oP! Man: “ 


but I'l 


Family Pride 
HE following story is told of the mayor of 
a Western city 
A small boy, who afterward proved to be 
a nephew of one of the mayor’s stenogra- 
yhers, was wandering about in the City 
{all when one of the officials there happened 
upon him. 
“Well, sonny,” inquired the man, genially, 
“for Ww hom are you looking?” 
“For my aunt Kate.” 
“Can’t you find her?” 
“T can’t seem to.” 
“And don’t you know where she is?” 
“Not exactly. She’s in here somewhere, 
though, and I know that the mayor works in 
her office.” . 
Better To Keep It Quiet 
“T\ID you tell God about it and ask His 


forgiveness?” inquired the mother as she 
opened the closet door to interview her un- 
ruly son. 
“No,” returned the boy; “I was so bad 
I didn’t think you wanted it known outside 
the family.” 


A Diplomat 


ILLY, aged four, greeted 

his mother at the door wit} 
the confession that he had 
done precisely what she had 
told him not to. His mothe: 
was In doubt as to the exact 
punishment merited; th 
confession deserved praise, 
but there was no excuse for 
the disobedience. To gain 
time, she sent him into the 
next room to think over what 
he believed ought to be done 

Presently the little fellow 
returned, and said, very seri- 
ously, **Mother, you do what 
you want, but in Sunday- 
school they teach us to for- 
give.” 

Needless to say, he escape d 
punishment. 


No Defense 


WESTERN community 

elected the local under- 
taker trial justice, chiefly 
because he had more leisure 
than any other citizen; but 
the new judge took his posi- 
tion very seriously and soon 
made a record of never dis- 
charging any accused person 
who was unfortunate enough 
to be brought before him. 

Not long ago a prisoner was arraigned, 
charged with forgery. 

“Well, Jim Brown,” snarled the judge, 
‘what have you got to say for yourself? 
Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

“Why, Judge,” answered the prisoner, 
“course I’m not guilty. Why, you know 
yourself I can’t even write my own name.” 

“Nothing to do with it,” barked the judge. 
“You're not charged with writing your own 
name. I hold you for the grand jury.” 


The Raffle 


ELLIE, aged nine, was learning to cro- 

chet. One day she saw a large crocheted 
quilt, which was to be raffled off, hanging in 
a store window. She read the announcement 
and looked at the quilt with amazement. 
What an endless amount of work it seemed! 

“Mother,” she cried, on entering her 
home, “there’s a crocheted quilt in Mack’s 
window with a big card on it that says it is 
to be raveled out at ten cents a chance! All 
that work for nothing!” 
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EDITOR’S 


Proof Positive 
IE teacher had been giving a reading on 
the anatomy of the body. 

- Now, you see,” she said, as she closed her 
and laid it on the table, “the trunk is 
middle part of the body. You under- 
nd that, don’t you?” 

\II the children except one chorused, “ Yes, 
ym.” 

You understand it, too?” asked teacher, 
the little boy who had not spoken with the 
ers. 

It ain’t so, ma’am,” answered little 
: rephen. 

“Why, my dear child,” said teacher in 
astonishment, “what do you mean? 
“Well,” ceplied the boy, earnestly, “you 
wht to go to the circus and see the ele- 
phant!” 


Almost As Good 


HE visiting nurse at Oconomowoc, Wis- 

consin, was talking to the children in the 
lower grades at school. She told them of 
the importance of having fresh air in the 
house, especially in the sleepirg-rooms. She 
asked a few questions, and when she asked 
one little boy if he slept with the windows 


; open, he re plie od: 
: ‘No, ma’am, but we keep the doors un- 
: locked. 


DRAWER 809 


In Training 

OME years ago a little mountain girl of 

six was taken to the roundhouse at Sacra- 
mento, California, for her first sight of an 
engine. For some moments she watched the 
huge mountain “Jumbos” switching back 
and forth to reach their proper tracks; then 
she remarked, with a fine air of finality: 

“No wonder those things can go so fast— 
they practise enough.” 


Proud Father 


HAT parental affection does not always 
see things as they are is evidenced by a 
story told by a ( xe orgian. | le ove rhe ard 
this conversation between two natives who 
hi id formerly been close friends. 
‘ All your boys turned out well, did they?” 
“Yes; I reckon they did.” 
“What's John doing?” 
“He’s doctoring in Texas. 
“ And Dick?” 
“He’s enlarging of a country newspaper 
and collecting subscriptions.” 
“And William—what’s he doing?” 
“He’s preaching the gospel and splitting 
rails for a living.” 
“And what are you doing?” 
“Well, I’m supporting John and Dick and 
William.” 


” 

















Macistrate: “* The plaintiff swears that you knocked him down with a brick and rubbed 


his face in the mud. What have you to say?” * 
Derenpant: “J didn’t mean no harm, your Honor. He never could take a joke. 
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Boy: Hi, Officer! 


Yer wanted in that house quick!” 


PoLiceMaN: “ What's the trouble ?’’ 


Boy: “ Th’ neu 


A Trial of Faith 
A PASTOR in western Pennsylvania, who 
until recently was a believer in the literal 
answer to prayer, is now, with some trepida- 
tion, taking stock of his faith. Not long ago 
a visiting fellow-clergyman prayed fervently 
in his pulpit to this effect: 

“*May the brother who ministers to this 
flock be filled full of fresh veal and new 
zigor.” 

Che startled pastor says that he doesn’t 
object to fresh veal in moderation, but does 
object to having one of these new breakfast- 
foods forced upon him. 


Inclusive 

LITTLE girl, five years old, was making 

her first visit at her grandfather’s in the 
country. In the home that she left were 
papa and mamma, brother and sister. In the 
home where she was visiting were grandpa, 
grandma, great-grandma, uncle and auntie. 
The child faithfully mentioned each one in 
her evening prayer until one evening she 
became of the monotonous roll-call 
and, after naming two or three, closed with 
the comprehensive petition, “God bless all 
hands around,” 


weary 


r ok’ s lonesome.” 


Only a “ Ring Off” 
“ AUNTIE, did you ever have a proposal?” 
“Once, dear. A gentleman asked me 
to marry him over the telephone, but he had 
the wrong number.” 


About Grown People 
ROWN folks are very queer, [ think. 


They’re clever and they’re wise, 
But still it’s mighty hard for me 
lo understand their whys. 


Days when I romp and rip and rush, 
And let things slip and fall, 

They say, “No wonder mischief’s, done 
He’s never still at all.” 


Times when I go off by myself 
And make no noise, they say, 
“He’s surely up to mischief, now, 

He’s been so still to-day.” 


Grown folks are very fine, I know, 
But very curious, too, 
lo say the same thing every time, 
Whichev er way | do!” 
Nancy Byrp TurRNeR. 
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